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IN GRATITUDE 


PREFACE 


More than four thousand Americans living today have, in 
their lifetime, spanned the century of history covered by this 
volume. This fact suggests not only the extreme youth of the 
United States as a nation but also the bewildering speed with 
which America has changed from a primitive frontier country 
to one of the greatest powers, politically and industrially, in the 
world today. It is the purpose of this volume to recount this 
marvelous story with a special view to the needs of college stu- 
dents. While the major emphasis is placed on political develop- 
ment, political forces are regarded as being constantly responsive 
to the changing conditions of social life. The life of the people, 
therefore, forms a significant though not the principal thread of 
the story. Even within these limits the problem of selecting ma- 
terial has proved a difficult one. Accordingly, it seems desirable 
to explain why some of the familiar landmarks of history text- 
books are ignored, and new ones somewhat venturesomely set up. 

In the first place, in the choice of material an effort has been 
made to keep in mind the two basic respects in which the Ameri- 
can population has differed from the people of any modern Euro- 
pean country — the fact that the United States has been, in 
the main, a nation of people living on farms and in crossroads 
villages in a condition of economic independence, and the fact 
that European colonization, far from ceasing in the mid- 
eighteenth century, has been sending to American shores a con- 
tinuous stream of foreign-born settlers. The former circum- 
stance has led the people to develop those traits of character, 
mental predispositions and economic wants peculiar to such a 
mode of living. In all the great political decisions which they 
have made, the agricultural environment has been a potent, and 
usually the controlling, factor. The recurrent tides of immi- 
gration have likewise powerfully influenced the national destinies 
in countless ways, have given us some of our greatest men, and 
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have helped to produce a people that is neither English nor 
German nor Irish nor Italian, but ‘‘ American.” 

In the second place, constant stress has been placed on the 
great dynamic currents which have shaped the nation’s life. In 
the author’s judgment, these were, and still are, (1) the growth 
of nationality; (2) the struggle for greater democracy; (3) 
changes in the methods of production and distribution (as evi- 
denced, for instance, by the introduction of machinery and the 
social adjustments necessitated thereby) ; (4) the constant striv- 
ing for social amelioration, including the contest for free public 
schools, improvement in the lot of women and children, and the 
successive movements for humanitarian reform; and (5) the 
expansion of the national boundaries. 

All these are envisaged as continuous and continuing processes. 
For example, the contest over nationality is treated not merely 
as a conflict between the antagonistic interests of different sec- 
tions, terminating in the Civil War. It is also depicted in its 
significant later phases as it has been affected by the growing 
strife between capital and labor and by the heterogeneous racial 
makeup of the population. In a similar fashion, the policy of 
expansion is traced from the time when it was chiefly actuated 
by a desire to secure adjacent territory to afford elbow room for 
the American people, to the more recent period, when, after the 
manner of imperialism, it has become concerned with the exten- 
sion of political or fiscal control over remote alien peoples. 

From these five guiding principles emerges what is tantamount 
to a sixth, namely, a recognition that American history is, and 
always has been, an inseparable part of the world stream of de- 
velopment. As Professor Haskins observed in the course of his 
presidential address to the American Historical Association in 
1922, “Ireland has a potato famine in 1848, and Boston has an 
Trish mayor in 1922. Karl Marx and Engels publish their Com- 
munist Manifesto in this same 1848, and two generations later 
Bolshevism appears in the lumber camps of the Pacific North- 
west.”’ Indeed, the more one studies the history of the United 
States, the more one becomes convinced of the unity of all his- 
tory. In reality, the five main currents of American develop- 
ment are, in no sense, peculiar to the United States, but were 
equally operative in the history of Western Europe during the 
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same period. So far as space has permitted, an effort has been 
made to show the essentially international character of such 
significant movements, for example, as abolition, the extension 
of the suffrage, the consolidation of nationality, the efforts for 
universal peace, and the development of imperialism. 

In the preparation of this volume I have drawn heavily on 
the standard historians, and even more so on the countless authors 
of special articles and monographs. In the words of the Rever- 
end Thomas Prince of Boston, a historian of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, ‘I have laboured after accuracy; and yet I dare not say 
that I am without mistake; nor do I desire the reader to conceal 
any he may possibly find.” The bibliographical notes at the 
ends of chapters, while making no pretensions to completeness, 
may prove helpful in directing teachers to the main secondary 
authorities on the topics treated. Of the many friends who have 
generously aided in the completion of the manuscript, only a few 
can be mentioned. Professor Louis Pelzer and Dr. Bessie L. 
Pierce of the University of Iowa, Mr. George Carver of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Dr. H. E. Miller of Brown University 
read the manuscript, in whole or in part, and made valuable 
suggestions. Mr. John F. O’Brien and Mr. Kenneth L. 
Bowersox, formerly members of the Graduate College of the 
University of Iowa, combed much of the manuscript for errors. 
To Professor H. C. Hockett of the Ohio State University I am 
indebted for a painstaking and helpful examination of the entire 
production. At all stages I have had the counsel and assistance 


of my wife, Elizabeth Bancroft. 
A, M.s. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
May, 1925. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF THEVUNITED STATES 
1829-1925 


CHAPTER I 
THE RISE OF THE COMMON MAN 
THE OPENING OF A NEw ERA 


When Andrew Jackson entered the presidency in 1829, a cur- 
rent of unrest and revolt was coursing through the entire western 
world. The passion for democracy and the longing for nation- 
ality, which had been flouted by the Congress of Vienna (1815) 
in settling Continental affairs after the Napoleonic storm, were 
beginning to shake the thrones of Europe again. Within a few 
months the flood burst its barriers. In France the Revolution 
of 1830, led by Lafayette, drove out Charles X who reigned by 
“divine right,” and set up a middle-class monarchy resting 
upon a popular but highly restricted suffrage. In the same 
year Belgium, which had been forced upon the King of Holland 
by the diplomats of Vienna, raised the flag of independence, 
and established a monarchy based upon the most liberal con- 
stitution on the European Continent. In Germany, Italy, and 
Poland, revolutionary ardor flamed up and subsided, leaving 
behind no gains for democracy except liberal constitutions in 
four petty German states. 

The changes that took place in Great Britain were perhaps the 
most significant of all. Additional civil and political rights were 
conferred upon the Roman Catholics in 1829. Three years later, 
with England on the verge of a violent upheaval, Parliament 
enacted the Reform Law — one of the landmarks of English 
constitutional history. The scheme of representation in Parlia- 
ment was made more equitable, and the great landowners were 
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required to share the franchise with men of the manufacturing 
and merchantclasses. The electorate was nearly doubled thereby, 
and the first great step thus taken toward confiding the control 
of the government to all the people. 

The growth of popular power abroad gave thoughtful Euro- 
peans a desire to study the great democratic experiment in the 
United States. In the decade or so after 1829, scores of English- 
men and Frenchmen visited our shores, and in due time, reported 
their observations in book form. Some saw in American democ- 
racy a proof of their preconceived notion that the mass of men 
were unfit for self-government. For example, Michel Chevalier, 
the French economist, likened popular rule in the United States 
to ‘the despotic humor of a full-grown democracy, passing more 
and more into radicalism,”’ whereas the parallel movement in his 
own country impressed him as “the rising of a democracy .. . 
yet in embryo, and which, if it please God, will never come to 
maturity.” 

Others, like Harriet Martineau, the English historian, con- 
cluded that democratic government, with all its faults, was amply 
justified by its good works. This opinion was fully shared by 
Alexis de Tocqueville, a Frenchman who toured the United States 
in 1831, and whose remarkable volume Democracy in America 
formed the most luminous commentary on American institutions 
prior to the appearance of James Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth a half century later. 


FRONTIER INFLUENCES 


The views and opinions of these visitors are of particular 
interest, for they were formed at a time when the mighty forces 
of democracy and nationality, which had thrown Europe into 
turmoil, were engaged in transforming the fabric of accustomed 
political thought and practice in America. A number of condi- 
tions conspired to bring the United States to a new era about 
1829. Fundamental among these were the westward expansion 
of the population, the birth of a labor movement in the East, and 
the broadening of the suffrage. 

Since the dawn of the century the United States had become 
a new nation in territorial extent and population. From a 
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country bounded by the Spanish Floridas and the Mississippi 
River on the south and west, the national borders in 1829 stood 
flush with the Atlantic and the Gulf on the south, and stretched 
far westward to the Rockies, with certain claims to a portion of 
the Pacific Seaboard in dispute with Great Britain. A Union 
composed of sixteen states clinging to the Atlantic coastal plain 
had blossomed into twenty-four mighty commonwealths, two of 
which (Louisiana and Missouri) lay west of the Mississippi. The 
country intervening between the Mississippi and the Appala- 
chians was all carved into states, with the exception of the areas 
now known as Michigan, Wisconsin, and Florida, which, however, 
possessed territorial governments.! Since 1800 the population of 
the United States had more than doubled, increasing from five 
and one third millions to thirteen millions; and while in 1800 
only one twentieth of the people lived west of the mountains, 
in 1830 nearly one third of them were to be found in that region. 

The West in 1829 possessed a unity of outlook and interest and 
a political solidarity that were to be conspicuously absent twenty 
years later. Up and down the Mississippi Valley, from north to 
south along the line of settlement, the frontiersman struggled 
with the same tasks of subduing the wilderness, conquering the 
savage Indians, killing wild animals, and creating social condi- 
tions suitable for rearing a family. The difficulties of the pioneer 
of the Old Northwest in hewing a clearing out of the hard woods 
of that region were matched by the trials of the Mississippi fron- 
tiersman in coping with the pine forests of the South. The sharp 
cleavage between “North” and ‘“‘South,” which was already ap- 
parent in the seaboard states, was, for the most part, lacking in 
the Mississippi Valley. Indeed, at this period, the Mississippi 
Valley may be regarded as a section by itself with interests and 
needs just as homogeneous and important as those of the two 
sections east of the Appalachians. 

The people in the Mississippi Valley were different, in many 
respects, from those who continued to dwell along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. As James Bryce observed at a later time in The 
American Commonwealth, “What Europe is to Asia, what Eng- 
land is to the rest of Europe, what America is to England, that 


1 Kentucky and Tennessee had, of course, become states before 1800. Michigan Terri- 
tory in 1829 embraced within its borders the present state of Wisconsin. 
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the Western States are to the Atlantic States, the heat and pres- 
sure of life always growing as we follow the path of the sun.” 
The same influences which had caused European peasants to 
settle in the thirteen colonies later served to attract many of 
the farmers and city dwellers of the East into the virgin wilds 
west of the mountains. The superior economic opportunities 
offered by the interior, the freedom from the hampering restraints 
of settled communities, the lure of the adventurous life, all played 
their part in transplanting to the Mississippi Valley men and 
women of energy, initiative, and ambition. 

The hardships and rewards of pioneer life served to accentuate 
these traits. The settlers in the frontier states became self- 
reliant to the point of lawlessness. Their excessive pride was 
hardly to be distinguished from plain boasting; their uncon- 
ventionality too often took the form of crudeness and coarseness. 
As some one has aptly said, they were ‘‘men with the bark on.” 
Foreign visitors with their fastidious European background, like 
Charles Dickens and Mrs. Frances M. Trollope, saw only the 
unpleasant aspects of frontier existence — the rowdyism, de- 
bauchery, and lack of culture — and failed to perceive that 
these qualities were merely externals masking the essential 
soundness and strength of Western character. 

The three outstanding traits of the West of 1829 were the in- 
dividualism of the people, their belief in the. capacity of the c com- 
mon man, and their strong nationalism. The abundance of land 
and Wiel resources made it possible for any energetic indi- 
vidual to gain a livelihood, and made him scorn the thought of 
government aid or interference in his ordinary economic pur- 
suits. The absence of distinctions among men as_ property 
owners tended to make the people disregard wealth as a criterion 
of fitness and to look upon all men as essentially equal. When- 
ever occasion demanded and obvious advantages were to be 
gained, the frontiersmen resorted to mass action, and showed 
that instinctive capacity for practical codperation and self-govern- 
ment that we like to think of as distinctively American. 

Their nationalism was, in part, the result of their diverse origins. 
Coming from many states and even from lands across the sea, 
they could find common ground only in their allegiance to the 
government of all the states — that government which had per- 
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mitted them to acquire their lands upon easy terms and had 
granted them full rights of self-government through admission 
into the Union. Ordinarily they were little concerned about the 
details of political organization or about fine distinctions turn- 
ing on questions of constitutional construction. Theirs was a 
democracy as yet without organization, one that depended upon 
personal leadership. 

Since 1812, when the “War Hawks” had rushed the country 
into the second war with Great Britain, the influence of the West 
had been steadily growing. In 1828 it elected 47 of the 213 
members of the House of Representatives and 18 of the 48 mem- 
bers of the Senate — a greater proportion than any other section. 
Politically and otherwise, the West had become a dominant 
force in American national life. 

/ 
Tae Awsacerayc ox Lasor 


Another factor in the democratic upheaval of Jackson’s time 
was the organization of a labor movement in the urban centers 
of New England and the Middle Atlantic states. Mechanics 
and factory workers occupied only a small place in American 
life in 1829, for the United States was predominantly a nation 
of independent farmers, with less than seven per cent of the 
people living in cities of 8000 or over. Conditions of employ- 
ment had, however, become unendurable to the urban working 
class, and they launched a movement of protest that was more 
influential than their mere numbers justified. 

In the earlier days of the republic, the skilled work of the com- 
munity had been carried on under simple conditions. A youth 
learned the trade of shoemaker or carpenter or printer during an 
apprenticeship of several years, and was then prepared to take 
his part in the bustling life of the town as an independent work- 
man or “journeyman.” Owning the simple tools of his trade, 
he sometimes associated himself with other journeymen under 
the direction of a ‘‘master workman,” and the men worked to- 
gether on terms of personal intimacy and substantial economic 
equality. If the trade was of an indoor nature, the work was 
usually performed in the house of one of the workmen. 

The westward movement of population and the linking up of 
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various parts of the country by highways and canals in the first 
decades of the nineteenth century upset this primitive mode of 
industry. Whereas mechanics working at a trade had hitherto 
sought merely to supply the needs of the community in which 
they lived, the way was now open to sell their wares in distant 
parts. These broader operations, however, required more capi- 
tal than the average workman possessed, for large quantities 
of raw materials had to be kept on hand and attractive terms 
of credit extended to possible purchasers. As a result, men of 
capital and enterprise, who had never themselves been workmen, 
came to take a lead in the development of the skilled trades. 
Eager for large profits, they bought only from workmen who 
produced goods at the cheapest rates; and since women and 
children worked at lower wages than men, the former were drawn 
into the trades in unprecedented numbers. 

In consequence, the skilled workers in the towns found their 
status fundamentally changed. Instead of being independent 
producers, they were rapidly becoming dependent for employment 
upon the favor of the ‘‘merchant-capitalist,” and the new con- 
ditions of competition were causing their hours to grow longer 
and their wages smaller. The hours of labor ordinarily extended 
from “dark to dark,” a regulation meaning an average workday 
of from twelve to thirteen hours, six days a week, the year round. 
Such conditions prevailed throughout the towns of the northern 
seaboard, and were to be found, in a lesser degree, in a few West- 
ern towns like Cincinnati, Louisville, and Pittsburgh. 

In those parts of New England and the Middle Atlantic states 
where the factory production of cotton and woolen goods had 
taken root, the distress of the wage-earners was even greater. 
Whereas the simple processes of spinning and weaving had 
hitherto been largely carried on in the home by the housewife 
and her children to supply local needs, the introduction of 
the power-loom in 1814 made all such methods cumbersome 
and uneconomical, and necessitated the adoption of different 
arrangements. 

The great impetus given to American manufacturing by the 
embargo and the protective tariffs following the War of 1812 was 
mainly responsible for the rapid development of the textile in- 
dustry. Under the new conditions men of capital purchased 
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costly machines and placed them in special structures called 
“‘mills” or “factories,” and the women and children who could 
be spared from the home made up the mass of the factory workers. 
Unable to purchase machines for themselves, the wage-earners 
were dependent upon the factory owner, who was in a position 
to dictate the wages, hours, and conditions of labor under which 
his employees must work. 

The conditions in the factories were, with a few bright ex- 
ceptions, more degrading for the employees than those existing 
in the skilled trades. The factories were large, gloomy buildings 
without proper ventilation, light, or sanitation. The wages were 
low; the work-day lasted, as in the skilled trades, from ‘‘dark to 
dark.” About sixty per cent of all the workers in the cotton 
mills of the Atlantic Seaboard from Virginia northward were 
women in 1831. Seven per cent were children under twelve 
years of age. Speaking of the latter, an address issued by the 
workingmen of Massachusetts in 1834 declared: ‘‘To look at 
the pale and dirty, and spiritless beings, as they pour out of the 
factory to their hurried meals at the sound of a bell; and... 
to see the lazy motion of their jaded limbs, and the motionless 
expression of their woebegone countenances, must give a pang 
to the feeling heart which can never be forgotten.” 

Since the mills depended for their motive power upon nearby 
waterfalls or easily available deposits of ‘‘stone coal” (as anthra- 
cite was called), the introduction of the factory system assisted 
the rapid growth of cities at strategic points. Thus, the city 
of Lowell, Massachusetts, which in 1820 had only 250 people, 
possessed in 1840 a population of over 20,000, collected there 
largely to work in the mills. Into these cities the wage-earners 
were crowded, living in congested quarters amidst unwholesome 
moral influences. 

Other conditions not directly connected with the problem of 
making a living added to the hardness of the lot of the common 
man. Many laws on the statute books were survivals from 
colonial times when the idea of discrimination between social 
classes was universally accepted, but these laws were no longer 
in harmony with the democratic trend of the times. Thus, 
educational advantages were virtually denied to the masses of 
the people, either through lack of provision for free, public schools, 
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or because the long working hours of child wage-earners made 
attendance impossible. In 1833 probably one million children 
of the ages from six to fifteen in the entire country were not in 
any school, and eighty thousand of these were in the state of New 
York. 

The militia laws were another source of discontent. The 
well-to-do could escape service through payment of a fine, while 
the man less fortunately situated must serve or go to prison. 
Furthermore, state laws continued to provide imprisonment as 
the penalty for indebtedness, and debtors’ prisons swallowed 
thousands of worthy but unfortunate men. Legal fees were 
regarded as unreasonably high, with the consequence that poor 
people were discouraged from seeking protection for their rights 
before the courts. 

The banking system of the time also aroused bitter criticism 
from the working class. Chartered by the states, these banks 
were permitted to conduct business without adequate safeguards 
for the depositors or the public, so that laborers were often forced 
to accept their wages in bank-notes of doubtful or fluctuating 
value. 

In the latter part of the twenties the wage-earners began an 
active campaign to secure greater rights for their class. Before 
that time a sullen discontent had occasionally shown itself in 
strikes and in the temporary formation of local trade unions. 
Individuals might escape the hardships of their class by moving 
to the frontier; but most of the wage-earners were discouraged 
from taking this step by large families, poverty, or lack of ambi- 
tion. They were accordingly forced to work out their salva- 
tion at home. 

In the year of Jackson’s election to the presidency (1828), a 
“Working Men’s” party was organized in Philadelphia. New 
York followed in the next year, and within a short time Working 
Men’s parties of varying strength were to be found in all the sea- 
board states north of Maryland. Candidates were nominated 
for local and state offices and for Congress, campaigns were con- 
ducted, and more than fifty newspapers were founded to acquaint 
the public with the grievances of the wage-earning class. 

These local parties never combined into a national organiza- 
tion, for they were primarily interested in reforms that could 
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be secured through action of the states. They sought legisla- 
tion that would make life less burdensome for the poor people 
and which would create broader opportunities for the common 
man. The main items in their program were summarized by 
the Mechanics’ Free Press of Philadelphia on April 16, 1831: 
“Universal education, abolition of chartered monopolies, equal 
taxation, revision or abolition of the militia system, a less expen- 
sive law system, all officers to be elected directly by the people, 
a lien law for laborers, no legislation on religion.”” The abolition 
of imprisonment for debt might properly have been included 
in this list. 

In 1832 most of the Working Men’s parties disappeared, but 
the ‘“‘ Workies” had succeeded in arousing the public to the need 
for changes in the existing laws. Their voting strength was 
very largely taken over by the Democratic party, which under 
Jackson’s vigorous leadership combated all class distinctions. 
As will appear in Chapter V, most of the reforms that the Work- 
ing Men’s parties espoused were soon carried into effect either 
by action of the state governments or by the federal government. 

The dissolution of the Working Men’s parties was merely pre- 
liminary to a more intensive organization of the working class 
along economic lines. Energetic attention was everywhere given 
to the formation of trade unions or “‘trade societies.”’ At first 
the various trade societies in a city were unconnected with one 
another, but in 1833 New York succeeded in linking all the trade 
societies of the city into a stable central body called a “ General 
Trades’ Union.” Other large cities did likewise, and in 1834 
the General Trades’ Unions of the various cities joined together 
in a central federation or ‘‘ National Trades’ Union,” not unlike 
the American Federation of Labor of our own day. 

About the same time, some of the stronger crafts, like the 
handloom weavers and the printers, began to organize on a na- 
tional basis as separate trades. By 1836 the union membership 
in the cities of the northern seaboard had climbed to something 
like three hundred thousand. Through the use of the strike 
and other methods of pressure, they succeeded in securing more 
humane conditions of employment. By winning a decisive 
strike in Philadelphia in 1835, involving seventeen different 
trades and occupations, the organized labor forces succeeded in 
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establishing their most cherished reform, the adoption of a ten- 
hour work-day in place of the old “dark to dark” day. The 
activity of the working class and their zeal for humanitarian 
reform proved to be an indispensable part of the democratic 
movement of the time. 


Tue EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE 


The heightened importance of the common man in state and 
national politics had been made possible only by drastic changes 
in the suffrage regulations that had existed when Washington 
was President. According to the older conception, only such 
white men might vote as owned real estate, or possessed some 
other substantial property interest in the orderly progress of so- 
ciety. A larger amount of property was required of officeholders 
than of mere voters. Insome states, in addition, certain religious 
qualifications for officeholding were imposed. The result was 
that in the early years of national independence the electorate 
constituted much less than half of the adult male population. 

But as new states were formed on the democratic frontier, a 
different notion of the relation of the people to their government 
arose. As aman of those times asserted, ‘cour community is an 
association of persons — of human beings — not a partnership 
founded on property.’”’ By 1829 eleven new states had been 
added to the original thirteen, nine from the western country 
and two from the northern frontier. In all these communities 
the conditions of economic and social equality were conducive 
to the belief that political equality was a natural right of all 
white men. Accordingly, all the new states entered the Union 
with white manhood suffrage, absolute or virtual, and office- 
holding was put on the same basis as voting.! 

The example of the frontier commonwealths reacted upon the 
older states. With the suffrage confined in the Eastern states 
to landholders and taxpayers, the growing class of wage-earners 
were denied the ballot; and since the seaboard states desired 
to stay the westward exodus of their working population, con- 
cessions were necessary. Moreover, new generations of men, 


1 Tt is to be noted that New Hampshire, a state possessing many frontier characteristics, 
had provided in its new constitution of 1792 for white manhood suffrage. 
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born since the achievement of national independence, had grown 
up, and for them the aristocratic colonial ideals had lost meaning. 
Just as these later Americans discarded the courtly colonial cos- 
tume for the less lovely but more practical long trousers and short- 
cropped hair — the sans culottes of the French Revolution — so 
they abandoned many political ideas that were sacred to the 
Fathers of the republic. 

The result of these influences appeared in sweeping modifica- 
tions of the voting regulations of the seaboard states. Between 
1810 and 1826, Maryland, South Carolina, and New York adopted 
white manhood suffrage, Connecticut removed all restrictions 
except the requirement of tax payment or military service, and 
Massachusetts reduced her former qualifications to tax payment. 
The Virginia constitutional convention of 1830 removed the chief 
restrictions on the franchise, although universal suffrage for 
white men was not granted until twenty years later. 

These changes were stubbornly opposed by the upholders of 
the old order. Daniel Webster and Justice Joseph Story united 
with the venerable John Adams in resisting the reform in Massa- 
chusetts. In New York the famous jurist, Chancellor James 
Kent, insisted that manhood suffrage would put it “into the 
power of the poor and the profligate to control the affluent,” 
and that “every department of the government” would be “‘at 
the disposal of those who are ignorant of the importance and 
nature of the right they are authorized to assume.” 

In Virginia the opponents of manhood suffrage were led by 
such distinguished personages as James Madison, James Monroe, 
Chief Justice Marshall, and John Randolph, men who had differed 
with one another on many political questions in the past. 
When Randolph made caustic allusion to the evils of government 
by ‘King Numbers,” the champions of the new order replied 
that ‘‘there is no other monarch save King Cypher, King Blood, 
King Sword, or King Purse.”’ By 1829 the principle of white 
male suffrage was firmly established throughout the Union, 
although several states held off for a few years more. 

The last real contest against the reform, and the most dra- 
matic of all, occurred in Rhode Island. Upon winning independ- 
ence, Rhode Island had retained as her state constitution the 
colonial charter which she had received from Charles II in 1663. 
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This instrument required voters to be owners of real estate to 
the amount of at least $134. With the growth of an indus- 
trial population in the cities, this restriction became exceedingly 
irksome. Under the leadership of Thomas Dorr, a man of edu- 
cation and good family, a suffrage party was organized in 1834, 
and a campaign of agitation begun which resulted in the calling 
of a constitutional convention by the legislature later in the year. 
The governing class was arrogant and disinclined to make con- 
cessions, and nothing was accomplished by the convention. 

A few years later the movement got under way again. In 
April, 1841, a huge mass meeting was held in Providence, the 
spirit of which was well expressed by a slogan of the gathering: 
“Virtue, Patriotism, and Intelligence vs. $134 Worth of Dirt.” 
Without any legal warrant for the action, this assemblage sum- 
moned a constitutional convention to frame a ‘‘ People’s Consti- 
tution.”” Hoping to allay popular clamor, the Rhode Island 
legislature hastened to call a constitutional convention also. 
The rival conventions assembled about the same time in the fall 
of 1841, and each drew up a constitution. The unauthorized 
“People’s Constitution” granted white manhood suffrage; the 
constitution drafted by the legitimate convention provided for a 
suffrage somewhat less liberal. When submitted to the people 
at separate elections, the former constitution was approved 
by an overwhelming majority, and the latter defeated. 

The Dorr party now set up a state government under the 
‘People’s Constitution” with their leader as ‘“‘Governor.”” The 
action was illegal, and Dorr’s government led a precarious exist- 
ence for several months. ‘There was some half-hearted fighting 
with the legal government, and finally Dorr was captured and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. But the governing class had 
learned its lesson. In 1843 a new constitution was promulgated 
which granted substantially all that the rebels had demanded. 
Native-born Americans were permitted to vote if they had paid 
a tax of one dollar or served in the militia; naturalized citizens 
continued to be subject to a slight property qualification. Inci- 
dentally, Dorr himself was set at liberty. 

The broadening of the suffrage throughout the Union brought 
into existence a type of democracy which made that of Revolu- 
tionary days seem like a limited aristocracy. Several hundred 
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thousands of men had become enfranchised who had been re- 
garded as sheer outsiders in the management of the government 
by the founders of the nation. Many of the new voters were 
uneducated, untrained as yet in political thinking, and apt to 
follow a magnetic leader irrespective of the policies he advocated. 
The adoption of white manhood suffrage meant the introduction 
of agew and uncalculated spirit into the conduct of public affairs. 


n host every avenue of human endeavor and achievement, 
litical, social, and intellectual. They led to the creation of 
a economic and political interests and attachments. They 
ave a great impetus to the establishment of a tax-supported 
lic ‘school system. They set in motion the first organized 
\overnent for women’s rights. They produced a notable crop 
lumanitarian legislation, and inspired socialistic projects for 
etterment of society. To the same source is also to be 
the growth of a truly American literature. 


Jackson’s ACCESSION TO OFFICE 


Andrew Jackson had not been elected President in 1828, 
it is almost certain that the choice would have fallen on someone 
like him. ‘There were, nevertheless, special reasons to account 
for his selection. Jackson was the very personification of the 
contentious, self-confident democracy of the West. Born of 
humble parentage in the backwoods of North Carolina in 1767, 
he had migrated to the newer frontier of Tennessee at the age of 
twenty-one. There his public career began almost at once, 
for he was a natural leader, and by virtue of a compelling per- 
sonality, he quickly commanded the respect and devotion of the 
people. Indeed, as a result of the Battle of New Orleans in 1815 
and his later campaigns against the Indians in the Southwest, 
his name became a household word throughout the West and 
even throughout the nation. 

In the course of time, he outgrew the uncouthness of his earlier 
years, and acquired an impressive dignity of manner. His sin- 
cerity and integrity were undoubted, and his private morals 
without blemish. A somewhat reluctant candidate for the presi- 
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dency in 1824, he polled a larger popular vote than any of hi 
rivals. The circumstances of his defeat in the House of Repre 
sentatives caused countless thousands to regard the “Old Hero’ 
as a martyr, sacrificed by a “corrupt bargain” on the altar o 
the political ambitions of John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay 

In addition to his strong hold on the public, he was also th 
most available man about whom the diverse antiadministratio1 
forces could rally, since little was known of his political opinions 
Prominent political organizers, like Senators Martin Van Bure! 
of New York and Thomas H. Benton of Missouri, though they 
had backed other candidates in the previous election, now cam 
to his support. 

There were reasons of a different kind to account for his popu 
larity in the South Atlantic states. With the growth of factor 
industry in the Northeast, the planters of the Southeast had foun 
their own interests drifting apart from those of the Norther 
manufacturers. The South, as an agricultural section dependen 
upon slave labor for the production of staple crops, like cotto1 
and tobacco, had no share in the manufacturing developmen 
fostered in the North by the protective tariffs of 1816, 1824, anc 
1828. 

From early colonial times the planters had been accustome 
to purchase their manufactures in Great Britain, the cheapes 
market in the world, where also they sold most of their cotton 
They found that, under the protective system, they were payin; 
a considerably higher price for the same goods in the North with 
out any corresponding benefits to themselves. Under spur o 
their need, they studied the tariff question afresh, and came t 
the conclusion that the protective system was not only inequi 
table but also unauthorized by any rational construction of th 
Constitution. In reality, a part of their economic distress wa 
due to a steady decline in the price of cotton, resulting from th 
spread of cotton culture into the fresher lands to the west, bu 
the Southern leaders laid the whole blame to the more obviou 
cause. 

Their sense of grievance flamed forth in 1828 in the ‘‘Soutl 
Carolina Exposition,” secretly drafted by John C. Calhoun an 
issued by the South Carolina legislature. This document pro 
claimed the right of a state to suspend or nullify the tariff a 
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unconstitutional until the states should declare a contrary opinion 
through an amendment to the Constitution. Though more re- 
strained in their pronouncements, the legislatures of Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Virginia also resolved that the protective policy 
was impolitic and unconstitutional. 

In Jackson these Southerners saw a man who was without 
pronounced tariff views, and who, being a slaveholder himself, 
would probably espouse their side of the question. As Vice- 
President, Calhoun did all in his power to aid the Tennesseean’s 
cause, and at his behest, his kinsman and political henchman, 
Duff Green of Missouri, went to Washington in 1826 and founded 
the United States Telegraph as the national organ of the Jackson 
forces. 

The election of 1828 proved to be a victory for the “Old Hero” 
and for the new social and political order which he symbolized. 
In his own right he commanded the vote of the pioneer farmers 
of the West. Assisted by the powerful influence of Calhoun, 
his vice-presidential candidate, he received an equally ardent 
backing from the planters of the South Atlantic states. In the 
northeastern states the odds favored Adams, and he received 
virtually the solid support of New England. But with the aid 
of Martin Van Buren and his co-workers, Jackson won a majority 
of the electoral votes of New York and the entire vote of Penn- 
sylvania. The new administration went into office with an 
electoral majority of 178 as against 83 for Adams and the 
National Republicans. 
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CHAPTER II 
JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 


Democracy TRIUMPHANT 


The scenes at Jackson’s inauguration gave boisterous evidence 
of the conviction of the common people that they had at last 
come into possession of the government. Ten thousand visitors 
from all parts of the country thronged Washington to witness 
the event. The President-elect walked to the Capitol with a 
small company of friends, his erect figure and uncovered white 
head in plain sight of the cheering hosts. The oath of office was 
administered by the venerable Chief Justice, John Marshall, 
whose whole life had been a protest against the political tenets 
of the Jackson party. After the ceremonies an official reception 
was held at the White House. The impatient multitude broke 
into the interior, stood in muddy boots on the damask-covered 
chairs, and mobbed the waiters carrying refreshments. In the 
scornful phrase of Jackson’s adversaries, “‘the millennium of min- 
nows”’ had arrived. 

Jackson himself was in no sense responsible for the unruly 
behavior of his admirers at the inauguration, but in making his 
appointments to office, he acted frankly upon the principle that 
the government belonged to the people. Though a man of strong 
personal convictions, he perceived the wisdom of selecting the 
heads of the executive departments from the principal factions 
of the Democratic party. The Van Buren element was recog- 
nized by the appointment of Van Buren himself as Secretary 
of State. Three other department heads were political friends 
of Calhoun.’ John H. Eaton of Tennessee, Secretary of War, 
was the personal choice of the President, and William T. Barry 
of Kentucky, the new Postmaster-General, was also a Jackson 
supporter. 


1S. D. Ingham of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Treasury; John Branch of North 
Carolina, Secretary of the Navy; and John M. Berrien of Georgia, Attorney-General. 
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With the exception of the Secretary of State, the group as a 
whole was not a strong one. In the course of a long public career 
Martin Van Buren had, by sheer force of ability and political 
skill, risen from humble beginnings to the political leadership of 
the important state of New York. Tactful and urbane in his 
personal relationships and adroit in political manipulation, he 
was regarded by many of his contemporaries as a mere crafty 
politician. That he was more than that, however, his service 
as Secretary of State and his later political career were to show. 

Jackson did not regard his official associates as men upon 
whom he cared to lean heavily for advice. For this purpose he 
gathered about him a number of intimates who enjoyed his com- 
plete confidence and who were derisively dubbed the “Kitchen 
Cabinet” by the National Republicans. The dominant per- 
sonality of the Kitchen Cabinet was Amos Kendall, an astute 
politician and former editor of Kentucky, and with him were 
associated a group of somewhat variable composition, chief 
among whom were Isaac Hill, editor of the New Hampshire 
Patriot, William B. Lewis of Tennessee, who for many years had 
been Jackson’s political mentor, and Duff Green, editor of the 
United States Telegraph. All these men had been active in state 
politics, and the majority of them belonged to what Webster called 
“the typographical crowd.” Indeed, Jackson was the first Presi- 
dent to realize the importance of being on cordial terms with the 
newspaper men of the country. The fact that he bestowed many 
offices upon newspaper editors throughout the land was no doubt 
a powerful assistance to him in interpreting public opinion and 
in securing wide publicity and popular support for his policies. 
The members of the Kitchen Cabinet were, with the exception 
of Duff Green, favorable to Van Buren’s political aspirations, 
and indeed Van Buren and Eaton of the President’s official circle 
may be regarded also as members of the Kitchen Cabinet. 

Jackson’s accession to the presidency was marked by the adop- 
tion of a new principle in the selection of federal officeholders. 
Under the earlier Presidents, public officials had enjoyed a feel- 
ing of security, and ordinarily continued their tenure during good 
behavior. To be sure, the spirit of partisanship had never been 
wholly absent in making appointments. Thus, when Jefferson 
in 1801 found the government positions monopolized by the Fed- 
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eralists, he made some dismissals and filled all vacancies with 
members of his own party. With the rapid falling off of the 
Federalist party in the subsequent years, the entire public serv- 
ice became filled with Republicans. As Republican Presidents, 
Madison and Monroe had little temptation to make widespread 
changes, and the civil service attained a new stability. Men 
grew old in the service; Richard Rush once spoke of the War 
Department as the “octogenarian department.” 

Meantime the practice had grown up in most of the Northern 
and Western states of basing appointments and removals from 
office upon party service. In New York and Pennsylvania this 
system attained its greatest development, and party organiza- 
tion in those states was not unlike the modern ‘‘political ma- 
chine.” With the reappearance of factional strife under John 
Quincy Adams, it was natural that attempts should be made to 
extend the system to the federal government; but the high- 
minded Adams sternly set his face against the practice. 

The triumph of the democratic forces under Jackson opened 
the way for the nationalization of the “spoils system.” The 
idea of an official aristocracy was repugnant to the common 
man, and most people were ready to indorse the doctrine that 
“to the victor belong the spoils.’’ Furthermore, many people 
felt that “rotation in office’? would give the newly enfranchised 
masses a chance to receive training in the actual conduct of public 
affairs. Jackson announced the new creed in his first annual mes- 
sage to Congress. Averring that public office had come to be 
regarded as ‘‘a species of property,” he insisted that long con- 
tinuance in office was likely to breed indifference to the public 
welfare. This danger, he believed, outweighed any advantages 
that might be derived from the experience or training of the 
officeholder, especially since any man of intelligence could quickly 
qualify himself to perform the duties of any government position. 

Jackson’s frank avowal created more alarm and excitement 
among the official class, and in the country at large, than his 
performance actually warranted. While he removed more office- 
holders than any previous President, the changes were not nearly 
as extensive as the outcries of the opposition represented. The 
best available evidence shows that, in the first year and a half of 
his administration, 919 removals and changes had been made for 
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all purposes, or approximately one eleventh of the entire federal 
civil service. Although most of these changes were made for par- 
tisan reasons, some of them were caused by misconduct in office 
and others by resignation or death. Jackson’s appointments 
were made exclusively from the ranks of the Democratic party ; 
and among the men who received postmasterships, customs 
offices, and other positions were fifty-six editors of influential 
newspapers. The public excitement over the administration’s 
patronage policy subsided after these first sweeping changes. By 
the close of Jackson’s eight years in office, it is estimated that 
about one fifth of all federal officeholders had been changed. 
The spoils system was one of the cruder manifestations of 
triumphant democracy.’ Jackson adopted the new practice in 
the spirit of reform and without any appreciation of its dangers 
and abuses. The new system, thus established, received the 
unwavering support of all later Presidents and parties until the 
administration of President Grant, forty years later. 


THE QUESTION OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 


When Jackson entered office, his views upon many national 
questions were unknown even to his close friends, and were per- 
haps not clearly formulated in his own mind. But in the course 
of his first administration a series of important problems arose 
for settlement, and his action with regard to them was so clear- 
cut and decisive that no one could remain in doubt as to Jack- 
son’s sentiments when he came up for reélection in 1832. Since 
his party was made up of heterogeneous elements, it was inevi- 
table that his spirited course should result in alienating from him 
a portion of his original supporters. 

The first of these great questions concerned the attitude of 
the federal government toward expending money for the promo- 
tion of roads, canals, and other public works. The facilities for 
transportation and communication in 1829 were still primitive. 


1 With the introduction of the spoils system another vicious practice grew up in national 
politics, namely, campaign assessments on official salaries for party purposes. Previous to 
an election, officeholders were asked to contribute a percentage of their salaries for party 
expenses in the campaign. At first voluntary and occasional, the custom in the course of a 
few decades hardened into a form of official taxation, unjust and burdensome to the helpless 


victims, 
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In the older seaboard states the construction of turnpikes had 
somewhat increased the ease of travel; but in the country at 
large the roads were poor, and travelers in the interior had still 
to rely upon the stagecoach, postchaise, or private conveyance 
unless they were so fortunate as to be able to travel by water. 
It was particularly important, for the sake of national unity, 
that the difficult barrier formed by the Appalachian System 
should be pierced at as many points as possible, and communi- 
cation between the interior and the seaboard be facilitated. This 
need, which seemed very real to a generation that remembered 
the transportation difficulties of the War of 1812, received 
additional support from men like Henry Clay and John Quincy 
Adams, who perceived the commercial, as well as political, 
advantages of promoting an interchange of trade between the 
Eastern manufacturers and the Western farmers. 

No one denied the desirability of the more rapid development 
of the country by means of internal imprevements; but since 
the early days of the republic, the question had been warmly 
discussed whether the general government was warranted by 
the Constitution to assist in such enterprises, or whether the 
matter did not belong more properly to the action of the states. 
Nevertheless, Congress since 1806 had from time to time made 
gifts of money or grants of land for internal improvements, and 
under the nationalistic impulse of the War of 1812, Calhoun, 
Clay, and other leaders of the younger generation had sought 
energetically to commit the government to a comprehensive 
program of public works. 

Their efforts were of no avail during the terms of Madison and 
Monroe. Neither President was willing to support the plan 
unless all constitutional doubts should be swept away by an 
amendment to the Constitution. Monroe’s veto of a bill in 1822 
for collecting tolls on the Cumberland Road drew forth a letter 
of commendation from Jackson, then in private life. Van Buren, 
who sympathized with Monroe’s constitutional scruples, intro- 
duced a resolution in the Senate in 1825 for a constitutional 
amendment, but that body left it unnoticed. 

Thrown back on their own resources, some of the more enter- 
prising states acted for themselves, either through legislative 
subsidies or private companies or through combinations of the 
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two. The Erie Canal, completed by the state of New York in 
1825, was only the greatest of such projects. With the ascend- 
ancy of John Quincy Adams and his Secretary of State, Henry 
Clay, the federal government reversed its attitude toward inter- 
nal improvements. Despite bitter factional opposition, con- 
siderably more than twice as much was spent for roads, canals, 
and harbor improvements under Adams as under all the preceding 
Presidents. 

When Jackson became President, the situation with reference 
to internal improvements was badly complicated politically. 
The National Republicans were, of course, ardent supporters of 
a federal system of public works; but Jackson’s own followers 
were divided on the issue. Vice-President Calhoun, though he 
had sloughed off most of his earlier broad-construction convic- 
tions, continued to uphold the policy of internal improvements. 
Van Buren, on the other hand, disapproved of the policy. Jack- 
son himself had indicated his earlier attitude in his letter to Presi- 
dent Monroe; but as a member of the Senate (1823-1825), he 
had not always voted consistently with the view he had then 
expressed. Van Buren took an early occasion to discuss the 
matter with his chief, and ascertained that the Monroe letter 
represented Jackson’s real convictions. 

Jackson was soon given an opportunity to make a public an- 
nouncement of his position. On May 20, 1830, Congress passed 
a bill authorizing the government to buy stock in a company 
which was planning to build a road from Maysville to Lexington, 
two towns in Kentucky. ‘The bill represented a popular demand, 
and the proposed improvement lay in a section of Kentucky that 
was friendly to the President. Van Buren stated afterward that 
not one in twenty believed that Jackson would dare to reject it. 
Against the advice of many of his Western friends, he prepared 
a ringing veto message which Van Buren helped to compose. 
This message, dated May 27, asserted that the Maysville Road, 
as a work of merely local utility, was not entitled to federal aid 
under any reasonable construction of the Constitution. He 
furthermore called attention to the selfish “‘scramble for appro- 
priations,” which was an inevitable feature of the policy of federal 
help, and declared that the paramount object of the government 
should be retrenchment and economy in order to pay off the 
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national debt. He concluded by repeating the familiar injunc- 
tion that, if the people really desired federal aid, the Constitution 
should be amended to that end. 

Jackson’s opposition proved a strong deterrent to further ex- 
penditures by Congress during his presidency for roads within 
the boundaries of the states. The chief, though not only, excep- 
tions were the continued aid given to the Cumberland Road and 
an appropriation for a highway in Alabama in 1833. In Jack- 
- son’s mind, subsidies for roads in the territories and for the im- 
provement of navigable rivers and harbors possessed greater 
constitutional justification, and expenditures for such purposes 
during his presidency actually exceeded the total appropriations 
under John Quincy Adams for internal improvements. The 
question of federal aid to railroads did not become important 
in Jackson’s time; and it was not until 1850 and later that the 
system of land grants to railroads was fairly inaugurated. 

Jackson’s stand against public improvements at federal cost 
did not cause the great popular outcry that Clay and the National 
Republicans had so confidently expected. The President’s in- 
stinct proved a better guide to an understanding of the common 
man than the judgment of the experienced politicians. Within 
his own group of followers the Maysville veto had the effect of 
drawing the President closer to his Secretary of State and of re- 
vealing possibilities of discord between himself and Calhoun. 
The Southerners generally applauded Jackson’s veto, and felt 
more strongly than ever that he could be relied upon to back up 
strict-construction principles. 


THE GEORGIA-INDIAN CONTROVERSY 


The popular belief that Jackson was a strict constructionist 
was strengthened by his action in the Georgia-Indian contro- 
versy. The westward flow of white settlement across the Ap- 
palachians had early raised the question of extinguishing the 
Indian title to the land in that region. Since the War of 1812 
the United States government had been rapidly pushing its pur- 
chases of Indian land. By 1829 all of Ohio and most of Indiana, 
Illinois, the lower peninsula of Michigan, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
sas had been cleared for white settlement. The Indians, how- 
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ever, still retained possession of extensive tracts in the Gulf 
region and Tennessee. The relations between the two races in 
these states became one of the thorny problems of Jackson’s 
presidency. 

In 1802, when Georgia ceded its western lands to the United 
States, the federal government had agreed to extinguish the 
Indian title to lands within the state “‘as soon as the same can 
be peaceably obtained upon reasonable terms.” By a series of 
treaties the United States had, in the spirit of this agreement, 
bought out the Indian title to a considerable portion of the lands 
“peaceably” and “upon reasonable terms.” Yet in 1825 the 
Creeks and Cherokees still held nearly ten million acres in 
Georgia, and, together with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, owned 
a total of more than nine million acres in the nearby states of 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Mississippi. These tribes exercised 
complete rights of self-government within their domains, and 
were not subject to the laws of the states wherein they dwelt. 
Their privileged position excited the utmost impatience of the 
white planters who saw some of the best cotton lands occupied 
by a backward race, and who believed furthermore that no con- 
stitutional warrant existed for the presence of an independent 
alien community within the borders of a state. 

Although the neighboring states had almost as great an interest 
in the matter, the leadership in the movement against the Indians 
fell to Georgia. Early in John Quincy Adams’s administration 
Georgia began a bitter controversy over the matter with the 
federal government. The treaty of Indian Springs in 1825, which 
ceded a large portion of the Creek lands in Georgia and Alabama, 
was disregarded by President Adams as having been illegally 
negotiated. In Georgia this was looked upon as a bit of mis- 
directed Puritan conscientiousness, and before a satisfactory 
adjustment was reached, threats of warlike action were exchanged 
between the state and federal governments. However, in 1827, 
the Creeks consented to a treaty ceding the last of their lands in 
Georgia to the United States. 

The Cherokees, who had developed farming as an important 
industry and who were the most highly civilized of all the South- 
ern tribes, realized that their turn would come next. Although 
their rights were protected by a series of treaties with the United 
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States, they sought to render security more secure by adopting a 
constitution in 1827, which asserted their position as one of the 
sovereign and independent nations of the earth. This bold 
defiance led the Georgia legislature to pass a law in December, 
1828, providing that after June 1, 1830, all Indians should be- 
come subject to the laws of the state. Mississippi and Alabama 
followed the example of Georgia a little later with similar legis- 
lation. 

As a frontiersman and Indian fighter, President Jackson knew 
the red man of old; and he believed further that the Indian 
character would be debased rather than uplifted by constant 
association with the more advanced race. His instinctive 
sympathy, therefore, lay with Georgia in the controversy. He 
outlined his policy in his first annual message to Congress on 
December 8, 1829. Denying that the Indians had any con- 
stitutional right to an independent government within the limits 
of a state,! he asserted that they must either agree to migrate 
beyond the Mississippi, with the help of the United States, or 
else submit themselves to the laws of the state like the whites 
and give up all their lands not under cultivation. In accordance 
with Jackson’s recommendation Congress passed a law on March 
10, 1830, which authorized him to locate, on lands west of the 
Mississippi, all Indians who surrendered their holdings. The 
sum of $500,000 was appropriated for the expense of their 
removal. 

The resolution of the Cherokees remained unshaken by these 
developments. When the Georgia authorities took the necessary 
steps to extend their jurisdiction over their lands, the Indians, 
acting upon the advice of white friends, turned to the Supreme 
Court for relief.2. In the case of Worcester v. Georgia, Chief 
Justice Marshall roundly declared that the Cherokees possessed 
the status of “‘a nation” under protection of the federal govern- 
ment and that the action taken by Georgia against the Indians 
was unconstitutional and void. When Jackson learned of this 
decision, he is reported to have said, “John Marshall has made 

1 The Constitution (Art. IV, Sec. 3) says that ‘‘no new State shall be formed . . . within 
the Jurisdiction of any other State . . . without the consent of the Legislatures of the 
States concerned as well as of the Congress.” 


* There were three cases in all: Cherokee Nation v. Georgia (1831), Worcester v. 
Georgia (1832), and Graves v. Georgia (1834). 
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his decision ; now let him enforce it!” Jackson was not willing 
to concede on this or any other occasion that the executive, as 
a coordinate department of the government, did not have as 
good a right as the judiciary to decide questions of constitu- 
tionality. 

Since the Supreme Court was helpless to act effectively without 
executive support, the Indians had to bow to the inevitable. The 
Cherokees eventually made a treaty with the United States in 
1835, surrendering their lands for five million dollars and receiving 
a tract beyond the Mississippi with their expenses of transporta- 
tion. The Choctaws and Chickasaws accepted the liberal terms 
offered by the United States in 1830 and 1832, and began their 
removal westward. In the case of the Sac and Fox Indians in 
Illinois, and the Seminoles in Florida, the United States had to 
resort to forcible measures of ejection. The former incident, 
known in history as the “Black Hawk War,” occurred in 1832. 
The unwillingness of the Seminoles to migrate from Florida was 
inspired, in part, by fear of discovery and apprehension on the 
part of a large number of fugitive slaves who had joined the tribe. 
The Seminole leader was the brave Osceola, and the struggle 
dragged on from 1834 to 1842 before the savages were willing to 
submit to the will of the United States. Distressing as were 
many features of the removals, the country as a whole ap- 
proved of the government’s course. 

On its constructive side, Jackson’s aggressive Indian policy 
led to the creation of an extensive territory in the fertile valley 
of the Arkansas as a final home for the dispossessed Southern 
tribes. Under a law of 1834 and certain supplementary acts, 
Congress made permanent provision for these Indians, who in the 
past had constantly been subject to white encroachment. The 
land was granted to them in perpetuity with virtually full nghts 
of tribal government. No white man could go into the Indian 
country without a license, and no spirituous liquors were to be 
permitted there. The office of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs was created, with special oversight of the Indians, and 
provision was made for supplying the tribes with domestic 
animals and agricultural implements. This Indian country 
formed the nucleus of the state of Oklahoma, which was ad- 
mitted into the Union many years later. 
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Tue GREAT DEBATE ON THE NATURE OF THE UNION 


The internal-improvements question and the Georgia-Indian 
dispute were hardly more than opening skirmishes in the great 
struggle over the question of the nature of the Union and the 
respective rights of the states and the federal government under 
the Constitution. On December 29, 1829, Senator Samuel A. 
Foot of Connecticut offered a resolution in Congress, suggesting 
the desirability of stopping the further survey of the public 
domain, and of restricting the sale of public lands, for a certain 
period, to those already on the market. The proposal was at 
once assailed by Thomas H. Benton of Missouri as an attack on 
the West. In an elaborate speech he declared that the material 
prosperity and political security of the West depended upon the 
rapid settlement of the country. He charged that Foot’s 
resolution was provoked by the jealousy of the seaboard North, 
and by the self-interest of the manufacturers who wished to 
check the flow of their underpaid employees to the frontier. 

The Southerners, who had long been smarting under the pro- 
tective-tariff policy of the Northern industrialists, saw an oppor- 
tunity of welding the interests of the trans-Appalachian states and 
the seaboard South by showing that the two sections were equally 
sufferers at the hands of a common enemy. With the introduc- 
tion of this new element into the situation, the question of the 
public lands receded into the background. Thenceforward it was 
the divergent needs and interests of sections that were debated. 

The logical spokesman for the South Atlantic section, John C. 
Calhoun, could not as Vice-President assume his proper réle, but 
his place was ably taken by Senator Robert Y. Hayne, a fluent 
and persuasive orator from Calhoun’s state. Hayne’s severe 
indictment of New England and the seaboard North at once 
brought into the arena Senator Daniel Webster of Massachusetts, 
the ablest constitutional lawyer in the country and the greatest 
public speaker that the nation had yet produced. From January 
19 to 27, 1830, these two giants engaged in a forensic contest 
that crowded the galleries of the Senate with excited auditors. 

Senator Hayne condemned the steady trend toward national 
consolidation, and particularly the employment of this enlarged 
national power for selfish sectional advantage. Restriction of 
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land sales, he said, would not only curb the growth of the agri- 
cultural states, but would contribute to the upbuilding of manu- 
facturing and thus perpetuate the unconstitutional protective 
system. Obviously the states must look to themselves for pro- 
tection against encroachments by the federal authority. The 
means for so doing had already been pointed out by the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions of 1798-1799 and the South Carolina 
Exposition of 1828. 

Hayne then reiterated the doctrine that the states as inde- 
pendent sovereignties had joined together to form the Union, and 
had conferred upon the general government only certain powers 
specified in the Constitution. The Union, therefore, was a com- 
pact among sovereign states, and each state as a party to the 
compact could judge when the federal government exceeded its 
constitutional limits. If a state declared a federal law to be 
unconstitutional, it was the duty of the general government “‘to 
acquiesce in the solemn decision,” and to appeal to the country 
for an amendment to the Constitution expressly granting the 
disputed power. The claim that the federal government was the 
exclusive judge of its own authority, he held, was not warranted 
by the Constitution, and would result in making the general 
government “‘a government without limit of powers.” 

Webster, while protesting that: New England had always been 
friendly to the West, directed his chief attack against Hayne’s 
constitutional arguments. He denied that the Union was merely 
a compact among the states, and asserted that the national 
Constitution had been formed by the people of the entire country 
just as the people within each state had instituted their state 
constitutions. ‘The federal government could not be regarded, 
therefore, as occupying a subordinate relationship to the states, 
since ‘‘the general government and the state governments derive 
their authority from the same source.” Furthermore, the people 
had provided in the federal Constitution for a judiciary vested 
with the authority of settling all questions of constitutional 
law.1 

In his view, the doctrine of nullification was not only uncon- 


1 Webster referred to the provisions that the Constitution and the federal laws made 
pursuant thereto shall be the supreme law of the land, and that the jurisdiction of the 
federal courts shall extend to every case arising under the supreme law. See the Con- 
stitution, Art. VI, Par. 2, and Art. III, Sec. 2, Par. 1. 
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stitutional but impracticable, for under its operation the tariff 
would be void in South Carolina, but in Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky, where protection was in favor, it would be in force. 
There would thus be “four and twenty interpreters of con- 
stitutional law, each with a power to decide for itself, and none 
with authority to bind anybody else,” and the Constitution would 
be reduced to a “‘collection of topics for everlasting controversy.” 
The states were not without redress, he pointed out, if the acts 
of the general government seemed oppressive to them, for they 
might lawfully amend the Constitution at their pleasure or choose 
new officers for the government at the elections. They might 
even appeal to the right of revolution, the inherent right of every 
people. But the South Carolina doctrine of defying the Union 
while remaining within it meant inevitably armed defiance of 
the federal government, or treason. 

The Webster-Hayne debate was the formal opening of the 
historic controversy concerning the nature of the Constitution, 
which thirty years later was to plunge the nation into civil war. 
The debate of 1830 was, of course, inconclusive in settling the 
vital issues at stake, but the adherents of each side claimed a 
victory for their champion. That both of the great debaters 
loved their country and were stating the only principles upon 
which they believed the Union could survive, we can well believe. 
That both men spoke with full knowledge of the selfish sectional 
advantages to be derived from their constitutional contentions 
is also true. 

Hayne pleaded for the states, Webster for the nation. Hayne’s 
arguments breathed the spirit of the past, and probably reflected 
the attitude of the country when the Constitution was first 
adopted. Whatever may have been the true legal character of 
the Constitution in 1787, the new frame of government would 
almost certainly have failed of acceptance if the ratifying con- 
ventions had believed the federal government to be beyond 
state control except by the amending process, or that the Supreme 
Court would be the final interpreter of the Constitution in all 
cases whatsoever. 

Webster, on the other hand, held that the Federal Convention 
had devised a truly national system —a position with which 
modern students are inclined to agree. Though ingenious 
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arguments could be, and were, urged against his wiew, the tide of 
American development had strongly set in its favor. The 
American people had been undergoing a process of nationalization 
since 1787. The heritage of a common history, the great increase 
of population, the habit of working together for common pur- 
poses, the patriotic pride born of wars against a common enemy, 
the strong nationalism of the new Western states, and Marshall’s 
series of great constitutional decisions had united to bring into 
being a Union that was quite unlike the one the people of 1787 
had thought they were creating. 


THE SPLIT IN THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


The appearance of this portentous issue boded ill for continued 
harmony within the Democratic party. Other influences, how- 
ever, were already at work to drive a wedge between the Jackson- 
Van Buren following, on the one hand, and the Calhoun faction, 
on the other. The friends of Calhoun looked upon the South 
Carolinian as the logical successor of Jackson to the presidency in 
1836, but this plan did not accord with the desires of the Kitchen 
Cabinet, who were grooming Van Buren for the position. Events 
now occurred in rapid succession, which firmly established Van 
Buren in Jackson’s regard and led to the latter’s complete aliena- 
tion from Calhoun. 

The first of these incidents was known as the “Eaton Affair.” 
Shortly before his appointment as Secretary of War, John H. 
Eaton had married a lively young widow who, under her maiden 
name of Peggy O’Neil, had been the life of her father’s tavern in 
Washington and whose free manners had set tongues wagging. 
The leaders of Washington society determined to ostracize 
Mrs. Eaton, and at cabinet functions and official receptions they 
studiously ignored her. The whole affair might have been merely 
a tempest in a teapot except for the fact that Jackson, who 
believed the wife of his intimate friend to be unjustly accused, 
resolved to make himself her champion. On every occasion he 
showed her marked courtesy; he even lectured his cabinet 
members on the attitude that their wives should take toward her. 
Very conspicuous in the campaign against Mrs. Eaton were 
Mrs. Calhoun and the wives of the Calhoun members of the 
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cabinet, and Jackson soon began to think of the Calhouns as 
abetters in an intrigue to discredit his administration. Van 
Buren, who as a widower was free from family restraints, won 
new favor with his chief because of his chivalrous attentions to 
Mrs. Eaton. 

The breach between Jackson and Calhoun was further widened 
by an event that occurred at the anniversary celebration of 
Jefferson’s birthday on the evening of April 15, 1830. The 
Southern Democrats planned to make the affair a nullification 
demonstration; and as Jackson had not yet committed himself 
on the issues raised in the Webster-Hayne debate, they hoped to 
surprise him into an utterance favorable to the Southern position. 
Jackson and Van Buren took counsel in advance, and agreed 
that the occasion would give the President an effective opportu- 
nity to disclose his real convictions. Therefore, when Jackson 
was called upon for a toast, he declared in ringing tones: “‘Our 
federal Union: it must be preserved!’’ Calhoun sought in vain 
to retrieve the situation by offering as his sentiment: “The 
Union: next to our liberty most dear! May we all remember 
that it can only be preserved by respecting the rights of the 
StALeceeas tc 

The final break between the two men was precipitated by the 
revival of an incident, dating back to the year 1818, when 
Jackson’s course in invading Spanish Florida had been sharply 
criticized in President Monroe’s cabinet. Since Jackson in this 
affair believed that he had been merely carrying out the wishes of 
the government, he had felt angered and humiliated by the 
strictures on his conduct. For many years he thought that he 
had escaped official censure only through the stout friendship of 
John C. Calhoun, then Secretary of War. The time now being 
propitious, the Kitchen Cabinet managed to get the real facts 
before him. Sometime in May, 1830, he learned that Calhoun, 
instead of being his defender, had been his most aggressive 
critic. To a man of Jackson’s temperament, only one course of 
action was now possible. After giving Calhoun a chance to 
explain, he sent him a letter, terminating their relations and 
venting his bitter disillusionment in Cesar’s reputed words to 
his false friend, “‘ Et tu, Brute!” 

The President now proceeded to reorganize his administration 
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frankly upon a Jackson-Van Buren basis. Always alive to the 
importance of an active newspaper support, he abandoned the 
United States Telegraph as the administrative organ because of 
its pro-Calhoun leanings, and induced Francis P. Blair, a 
Kentucky friend of Amos Kendall, to come to Washington to 
found a new organ in December, 1830. Blair proved to be a 
prince of partisan editors, and throughout the administrations 
of Jackson and Van Buren, his newspaper, the Washington 
Globe, thundered forth Jacksonian policies, giving the cue to the 
Teale press the country over. 

Jackson’s next step was to purge his cabinet of the Calhoun 
element. Van Buren and Eaton readily saw the wisdom of the 
move, and prepared the way by tendering their resignations 
early in April, 1831. In view of all the circumstances the three 
Calhoun members could but followtheir example. The President 
then chose a cabinet composed of men who enjoyed his confidence, 
headed by the distinguished jurist, Edward Livingston of Louisi- 
ana, as Secretary of State, and Louis McLane of Delaware, as 
Secretary of the Treasury.’ Thereafter the Kitchen Cabinet, 
as such, played a less important réle, though Kendall and Blair 
came closer to the President than ever before, and Kendall was 
eventually taken into his official family as Postmaster-General 
in 1835. The latter an English visitor in America at this time 
called a “twilight personage”? who was supposed by Jackson’s 
critics to be “ the moving spring of the whole administration; the 
thinker, planner, and doer.” 

Jackson sought to look after Van Buren’s interests by submit- 
ting his nomination as Minister to Great Britain; but the Senate 
was torn by factionalism, and on January 25, 1832, the nomina- 
tion was defeated by the casting vote of Vice-President Calhoun. 
When the result was announced, Senator Benton shrewdly 
remarked to a Senator who had voted against the nomination, 
“You have broken a minister and elected a vice-president.” 
This occurrence undoubtedly stiffened the President’s already 
strong determination to secure a public vindication of Van Buren 
from the assaults of his enemies. 


1 The other members were: Lewis Cass of Michigan, Secretary of War; Levi Woodbury 
of New Hampshire, Secretary of the Navy; Roger B. Taney of Maryland, Attorney- 
General; and W. T. Barry of Kentucky, Postmaster-General. Barry was the only holdover 
from the previous cabinet. 
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Schurz, Henry Clay (2 v., Boston, 1899), and E. M. Shepard, Martin Van 
Buren (Boston, 1900). 
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J. W. Burgess, The Middle Period (The American History Series, New York, 
1897), while unduly brief on the Webster-Hayne debate, gives an incisive 
analysis of the constitutional problems of the years from 1817 to 1858. 
C. E. Merriam, A History of American Political Theories (New York, 1903), 
chapter vii, is the best objective study of the growth of political theory con- 
cerning the nature of the Union. 


CHAPTER Ill 


JACKSON’S FIGHT FOR NATIONALITY 
AND POPULAR RIGHTS 


SoutH CaroLtna NULLIFICATION 


The divided condition of the Democratic party helped to 
prepare the way for South Carolina’s dramatic defiance of the 
federal government in 1832-1833. The South Carolinians had 
expected, or at least had hoped, that Jackson would use his 
power as President for a removal of the tariff injustices against 
which they had protested in the Exposition of 1828. But 
Jackson’s messages to Congress had, from the outset, shown that, 
while he favored a modification of the Tariff of 1828, he did not 
share the Southern view of the unconstitutionality of protection. 
Indeed, his position was that of moderate protectionist. 

When Congress enacted a new tariff law in July, 1832, he 
signed it without hesitation. The new rates, which were to go 
into effect on March 3, 1833, were in many respects an improve- 
ment over the “Tariff of Abominations” of 1828, but they were 
frankly based upon the protective principle. The average level 
of duties was reduced from 41 to about 33 per cent. In the 
House of Representatives, the bill received overwhelming support 
from the Middle Atlantic states and the states west of the 
Appalachians. New England was evenly divided. South Caro- 
lina and Georgia voted strongly in the negative, but Virginia and 
North Carolina voted as strongly in the affirmative. 

The people of South Carolina had been closely following the 
course of events. During the summer of 1830 the nullifiers in 
South Carolina, calling themselves the “State Rights party,” had 
agitated for a state convention to consider the propriety of 
nullification, but their efforts had been defeated by the Union 
party under the leadership of Joel R: Poinsett. In the subse- 
quent months, Calhoun issued a series of addresses and papers in 
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aid of the State Rights party, restating and clarifying she Pall 
cation theory for the people at large. 

The new tariff measure of 1832 brought matters to a crisis. 
Immediately after its passage, the South Carolina members. of 
Congress issued an address to their fellow-citizens, asserting 
that “all hope of relief from Congress is irrevocably gone,” and 
that the people could now look only to themselves. The new 
South Carolina legislature, elected on the express issue, summoned 
a special state convention to meet on November 19, 18372. 

Five days after this body assembled, they adopted by an over- 
whelming vote an ‘Ordinance of Nullification,” declaring the 
tariff laws of 1828 and 1832 unconstitutional and void within the 
state from and after February 1, 1833. All state officials (except- 

_ing the members of the legislature) were required to take an 
cath to obey the Ordinance, appeals were prohibited to the 
United States Supreme Court in cases involving the Ordinance, 
and the state legislature was instructed to adopt the necessary 
measures to make the Ordinance effective. The document 
closed with a threat of secession from the Union in case Congress 
should pass any law for the employment of force against the 
state. 

Three days after the adjournment of the state convention, 
the legislature met on November 27 and passed a series of acts 
providing the necessary machinery for the enforcement of the 
Ordinance withir. the state, and making warlike preparations 
against the possibility of armed intervention by the federal 
government. Shortly thereafter, Calhoun resigned the vice- 
presidency, and was chosen by the South Carolina legislature to 
Hayne’s seat in the Senate, where he could act as the champion 
of the state in the national arena. 

Jackson had been kept fully informed of these proceedings. 
His own instinct was to deal vigorously and decisively with the 
recalcitrants, but since he believed that behind the nullification 
program lay a genuine grievance, he was not disinclined to listen 
to Van Buren and other counselors, who advised that South 
Carolina be afforded some relief from her economic distress. The 
policy of the administration became thus a mixture of principle 
and expediency, of the sword and the olive branch. 

In November, 1832, Jackson strengthened the garrison at Fort 
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Moultrie in Charleston Harbor. Seven revenue cutters and a 
ship-of-war were sent to Charleston with orders to be ready for 
instant action. Arms and munitions were placed at convenient 
and safe places, some of them across the North Carolina border, 
and Jackson intimated his intention of personally leading the 
forces against the South Carolina rebels if the crisis came. On 
December 10, he issued his resounding proclamation against the 
nullifiers. 

This nationalistic pronouncement was the joint production of 
Jackson and Livingston, two Westerners. South Carolina, the 
President declared, stood on ‘‘the brink of insurrection and 
treason,’ and he appealed to the people of the state to reassert 
their allegiance to that Union for which their ancestors had 
fought and bled. Instead of being “‘a compact between sovereign 
States,”’ he affirmed, like Webster, that the United States was “‘a 
Government in which the people of all the States, collectively, are 
represented.” As for his own course of action, the laws of the 
United States must be executed. “I have no discretionary power 
on the subject; my duty is emphatically pronounced in the 
Constitution.” Acting in the spirit of this proclamation, he 
asked Congress on January 16, 1833, for additional legislation to 
enable him to enforce the tariff law. 

Jackson’s bold stand for national supremacy came as a surprise 
to many who had observed his earlier course in championing a 
strict construction of the Constitution. But it is only fair to 
note that he was fully as consistent in his constitutional convic- 
tions as Webster or Calhoun. He held with the former that the 
Union was indestructible, and with the latter that the powers 
of the federal government should be construed narrowly; but 
he failed to find in a literal reading of the Constitution any 
justification either for Calhoun’s nullifying doctrine or for 
Webster’s belief in national consolidation. He occupied, as 
Calhoun admitted, a position “between the parties.” That his 
treatment of South Carolina contrasted sharply with his attitude 
toward Georgia during the Indian controversy arose naturally 
from his conviction that the executive department was as com- 
petent as the Supreme Court to decide questions of constitu- 
tionality. In the Georgia affair he regarded the pronouncements 
of the federal judiciary unconstitutional, whereas in the nullifi- 
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cation controversy he held that a protective tariff was war- 
ranted by the Constitution. 

In accordance with Jackson’s desire, a “‘force bill” was. 
promptly introduced in the Senate. By its terms the President 
was empowered to change the location of custom-houses for their 
greater security, the jurisdiction of the United States Circuit 
Courts was extended to all cases arising under the revenue laws, 
and the President was authorized to employ the armed forces 
of the United States to enforce federal laws and the processes 
of the federal judiciary.t. Denounced as the ‘‘ Bloody Bill,” the 
proposed law met with the bitterest opposition of John Tyler of 
Virginia, Calhoun, and other Southern leaders, but found an 
equally ardent advocate in Daniel Webster. 

Meantime, Jackson’s friends in Congress were pressing a bill 
for scaling down the tariff duties. Their efforts, embodied in the 
Verplanck bill, made little progress, however. It soon became 
clear that, in the critical juncture, there was only one man who 
could still the raging elements and pilot a compromise measure 
through Congress. ‘This was Senator Henry Clay, the great ad- 
vocate of the protection and father of the “American System.” 
On February 12, 1833, he introduced his compromise tariff, and 
with Calhoun’s assistance, the bill was hurried through Congress, 
ready for Jackson’s signature on March 1. The law provided 
for an enlargement of the free list, and for a gradual reduction of 
all other duties until they should reach a general level of twenty 
per cent in 1842. On the same day the “Force Bill” was adopted 
by Congress. 

The nullification leaders had been anxiously watching the prog- 
ress of events at the capital. They had felt certain of receiving 
support from other Southern states, but to their surprise these 
without exception denounced the course of South Carolina as 
unwise and unconstitutional. The Ordinance of Nullification 
was to go into effect on February 1, 1833; but on January 21 a 
public meeting of State Rights leaders in Charleston voted, on 
their own responsibility, to suspend the Ordinance until the action 
of Congress should be learned. After the adjournment of Con- 
gress, the South Carolina convention reassembled on March 11, 


1 The provisions authorizing the employment of force were limited in duration to the 
end of the next session of Congress. 
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and formally rescinded the Ordinance of Nullification. As a 
last gesture of defiance, the convention adopted an ordinance 
nullifying the “Force Bill.’’ 

Each side derived encouragement from the outcome of the 
dispute, and it is not an easy matter to decide where the real 
victory rested. The Jackson administration had committed the 
federal government unqualifiedly to the principle of the suprem- 
acy of the Union, but, on the other hand, South Carolina by a 
show of resistance had secured a large measure of the practical 
relief she had demanded. ‘There can be no doubt that the contro- 
versy deepened and strengthened the conviction that the interests 
of the slave states and free states were diametrically opposed. 

The nullification episode had a profound effect on the later 
development of the state-rights theory. The Southern leaders 
saw that nullification was certain to be ineffective in practice, for 
in a test of force the general government would always be able to 
execute federal law in a nullifying state. Accordingly, talk of 
nullification gradually dropped into the background, and Calhoun 
and his followers during the next thirty years placed chief stress 
upon the right of an aggrieved state to secede from the Union. 
The episode also had the effect of estranging many Southern 
Democrats from Jackson’s leadership. Unwilling to support 
the President, they had either to form an antiadministration 
bloc within the party or to cast their political fortunes frankly 
with the party of Clay and Webster. Those who chose the 
latter course played an important part in the formation of the 
Whig party in 1834. 


THE UNITED STATES BANK CONTROVERSY 


While the controversy over nullification was still unsettled, 
there occurred the mighty struggle of the United States Bank for 
recharter, an event which strained Jackson’s leadership to the 
uttermost. From its foundation in 1816, the United States 
Bank had been unpopular in the newer parts of the country and 
with the working classes in the Eastern cities. This was due, in 
part, to a feeling of suspicion and distrust toward banks in 
general, an attitude very largely justified by the circumstances of 
the times. 
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Banks in those early years were everywhere incorporated by 
special acts of the legislatures. In place of the modern system, 
whereby any persons who wish to establish a bank must meet 
certain conditions plainly set forth in a law of general application, 
charters were frequently granted as rewards for party service or 
for similar reasons. Banks founded under such circumstances 
were apt to lack proper provision for their financial security. 
Add to this the dire need of the Western settlers for money to 
buy implements, build roads, and improve their properties, and 
one can understand why banks were inclined to loan freely, make 
excessive issues of paper notes, and employ other ‘‘wild-cat”’ 
methods of finance. Bank suspensions and failures were fre- 
quent. Such conditions inflicted great suffering upon the whole 
community, especially upon the farmers, wage-earners, and other 
poor people into whose pockets the worthless bank notes found 
their way. 

The great bank at Philadelphia with its various branches fell 
a natural heir to this popular antagonism notwithstanding the 
strict conditions of its charter. It incurred further hostility on 
its own account during the Panic of 1819 when the Bank officials 
found it necessary to foreclose mortgages on large quantities of 
real estate, especially in the West, which were later sold at an 
advance. It also became a target of opposition of the state 
banks. Among other things, these institutions strenuously 
objected to the activities of the great federal Bank in attempting 
to keep their paper issues within more conservative limits by 
promptly returning their notes to them for redemption. Several 
states passed laws intended to hamper or destroy the branches of 
the United States Bank within their boundaries, but the federal 
Supreme Court intervened with decisions that upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Bank and declared its immunity from state 
interference.1 

Meantime the United States Bank had been handling the funds 
of the government, assisting the collection of taxes and the 
negotiation of public loans, and performing other valuable fiscal 
services. Under direction of its capable president, Nicholas 
Biddle, it became a prosperous and powerful institution. It 
intrenched itself firmly in the affections of the older sections of 

1 McCulloch v. Maryland (1819), Osborn et al. v. The Bank of the United States (1824). 
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the country, particularly among the business classes and men of 
capital. But the violent democratic surge which swept Jackson 
into office served to give new life to all the old objections to the 
Bank, and supplied a fresh argument against it. Democracy, 
being based upon the principle of equality, is always opposed to 
all forms of privilege, and to none more than a financial monopoly. 
Although the United States Bank bore the name of a government 
bank, it was, in reality, a private corporation in which the govern- 
ment was a minority stockholder and appointed but one fifth of 
the Board of Directors. As the one overshadowing monopoly in 
the country, against it was directed all the passionate hatred that 
a half-century later fell upon trusts and railways. 

Indeed, this fear was not altogether without foundation. 
Whether or not the Bank had ever abused its power, it was in a 
position to do so by reason of the exclusive privileges it enjoyed 
from the government and its vast economic power. At the 
outset, the stock of the Bank had been distributed among more 
than thirty-one thousand holders; but by 1831 the number of 
stockholders had dwindled to a little more than four thousand, 
and the majority control had gravitated into the hands of Biddle 
and two members of the Board of Directors. More than four 
hundred of these stockholders lived in Europe, and of the re- 
mainder, the vast majority lived in the financial centers of the 
seaboard. In the eyes of the new democracy the existence of 
this great moneyed monopoly, with its closely centralized control, 
constituted a menace to free government. 

Jackson entered office with the frontiersman’s prejudice against 
banking corporations; and his antipathy was sharpened by the 
suspicion, probably unfounded, that the Bank had worked 
against his party in several states during the campaign of 1828. 
Without loss of time he announced in his first annual message that 
it was none too soon for Congress to consider the advisability of 
renewing the Bank charter at its expiration in 1836. For himself 
he questioned both its constitutionality and the desirability of 
its continued existence. In his next two annual messages he 
returned to the subject. 

His attitude was not wholly destructive, for he proposed as a 
substitute for the existing institution a bank of limited powers 
that would be a branch of the United States government, and that 
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would, among other duties, handle the public funds. His ideas 
were somewhat vague, but his proposal, as we shall see, was 
eventually worked into definite form by the Van Buren adminis- 
tration as the Independent Treasury System. In these official 
pronouncements Jackson expressed himself as yet with a degree 
of caution, for the leaders of his party, including Secretary 
McLane of the Treasury Department, were far from united in 
support of his views. Indeed, two committees of Congress, con- 
trolled by the Democrats, reported in 1830 in favor of both the 
constitutionality and expediency of the Bank. 

The approach of the presidential election of 1832 brought 
matters to a crisis. Clay and Webster urged Biddle to apply for 
a recharter without further delay, for they believed that Jackson 
would be unwilling to hazard his chances of reélection by a veto. 
If he were so foolhardy, they were convinced that his action would 
spell certain victory for the National Republicans in the cam- 
paign. Biddle readily fell in with the plan. Being a man with 
an eye for the main chance, he had long been prepared for the 
occasion. Through heavy loans to prominent newspaper 
editors, hitherto unfriendly to the Bank, he had secured their 
powerful help in creating a favorable public opinion.t. He had 
placed many Congressmen under personal obligations to the 
Bank through the extension of loans, accommodating in this 
manner thirty-four members in 1829, fifty-two in 1830, and 
fifty-nine in 1831.2. Furthermore, the United States Bank had a 
political tower of strength in Daniel Webster, who was one of its 
directors and salaried attorneys. 

The application for recharter was made early in 1832, and on 
July 3, Congress passed the bill. On July ro came the President’s 
flaming message of veto. If Jackson showed in this message 
little knowledge of the principles of banking and finance, he at 
least made it unmistakably clear to the ‘‘farmers, mechanics, and 
laborers” that he was unalterably opposed to legislation that 
would “‘make the rich richer and the potent more powerful.” 


1 Thus, the New York Courier and Enquirer, originally an opponent of the Bank, changed 
its attitude after it had borrowed $53,000 from Biddle. Other newspaper editors who were 
heavy borrowers were Duff Green of the United States Telegraph, Gales and Seaton of the 
National Intelligencer, and certain prominent editors of New York and Philadelphia. 

2 The total amount of loans to Congressmen was $192,161 in 1830, $322,199 in 1831, 
$478,069 in 1832. 
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Reasserting his earlier belief that the Bank was unconstitutional, 
he emphasized the great danger to free government from “such 
a concentration of power in the hands of a few men irresponsible 
to the people’’; and he further pointed out that the profits of 
the Bank, derived from loans to Western farmers, went into the 
pockets of capitalists in the East and Great Britain. 

The veto created a profound sensation. The Washington 
Globe heralded it as a “‘second Declaration of Independence,” 
freeing the country from the grasp of a moneyed monopoly and 
frustrating the plot of ‘‘the aristocracy of England to raise a 
revenue in America.” But to Biddle and his associates, the 
message was ‘‘a manifesto of anarchy.” Whether Congress or 
the President had correctly gauged the will of the people remained 
to be decided in the impending presidential election. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1832 ra 


The campaign of 1832 was opened by the Anti-Masons, a party 
new to the national political scene. This party had originated 
under strange circumstances. In 1826, William Morgan of 
Batavia, New York, a former member of the Masonic order, had 
written a pamphlet purporting to reveal its secrets. Shortly 
thereafter he was abducted by certain overzealous members, and 
after being carried as far as Niagara Falls, his later fate became 
shrouded in mystery. The belief spread like wild fire through 
the rural districts of New York, Pennsylvania, and New England 
that he had been murdered, and all the latent democratic preju- 
dice against exclusive secret societies was galvanized into active 
hostility. Churches took up the matter, deprived Masonic 
clergymen of their pastorates, and expelled Masonic laymen 
from membership. Other secret organizations were involved 
only in less degree; thus the honorary scholarship society, Phi 
Beta Kappa, founded in 1776, felt obliged to abandon its secret 
character at this time. 

The movement quickly found its way into local and state 
politics, and Anti-Masonic parties were formed in many states. 
So popular did the new issue seem that certain astute young 
political leaders believed they might use it as a rallying point for 
the forces opposed to Jackson. Under the direction of such men 
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as William H. Seward and Thurlow Weed of New York and 
Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania, the party was organized on a 
national basis. At a national convention held on September 26, 
1831, candidates were nominated and a platform adopted. 
William Wirt, former Attorney-General, was named for the 
presidency notwithstanding his statement to the convention that 
he had joined the Masons early in life and would not favor any 
“blind and unjust proscription” of the order. 

This effort to fuse the anti-Jackson elements proved a failure, 
largely because of the personal popularity of Henry Clay, whom 
the National Republicans proceeded to nominate by unanimous 
vote in a national convention at Baltimore on December 12, 1831. 
John Sergeant of Pennsylvania was named for the vice-presidency. 
The platform condemned Jackson’s attitude on the great ques- 
tions of the day. Jackson’s renomination by the Democrats was, 
of course, a foregone conclusion, but in order to give a semblance 
of wide popular sanction to the vice-presidential choice, a na- 
tional convention was held in Baltimore on May 21, 1832. Van 
Buren was triumphantly named for the second place, and Jack- 
son’s reélection was recommended to the country. 

In the campaign that followed, the Anti-Masons did not play 
an important part; the real contest occurred between Jackson 
and Clay. The issue that occupied the foreground was the Bank 
question. Charges and countercharges were made, and the 
Democrats accused the Bank of attempting to influence the 
voters by calling in loans and contracting the currency. Jack- 
son’s stand was eagerly indorsed by the Working Men’s parties 
in different states. 

But beneath the consideration of specific questions lay a 
fundamental division of opinion between the merchant, manu- 
facturing, and financial classes of the country, on the one hand, 
and the laboring and agrarian elements on the other — between 
those who feared the new democratic upheaval and those who 
desired to give Jackson their carte blanche approval. The out- 
come was an enthusiastic indorsement of ‘‘Jacksonism.”’ The 
President received 219 electoral votes, Clay 49, Wirt 7. To 
Jackson fell most of the electoral votes of the West, the Middle 
Atlantic states, and the South Atlantic states. The Calhoun 
party in South Carolina, unwilling either to vote for Jackson or 
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to join the opposition, cast the eleven votes of the state for John 
Floyd of Virginia. 

The campaign signalized the adoption of certain new demo- 
cratic practices by political parties, which have survived to the 
present time. For the first time, party conventions, representa- 
tive of the rank and file of the voters, were called into being. 
This was a welcome advance over the old congressional caucus 
scheme of nominating, which had broken down in 1824, or the 
haphazard system of nominations by state legislatures and 
popular conventions, which had prevailed in 1828. 

The adoption of platforms was likewise an innovation, essen- 
tially democratic in its purpose of giving the voters advance no- 
tice of the policies and plans of the party if elected. Nor is it 
to be overlooked that this election marked the first widespread 
use of cartoons for campaign purposes. By means of this shrewd 
and sometimes grotesque symbolism, political parties found it 
possible to instruct countless voters whose interest could have 
been excited in no other way. 


THE TRANSFER OF DEPOSITS 


Jackson interpreted his reélection as a mandate from the people 
to crush the Bank beyond hope of recovery. He moved as 
quickly as the circumstances permitted, for he feared that delay 
would give Nicholas Biddle a chance surreptitiously to create a 
condition of commercial depression through a sudden contraction 
of loans and thus reéstablish the Bank in popular favor. Jack- 
son’s weapon lay at hand in that provision of the Bank charter 
which authorized the removal of the public funds from the Bank 
at the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. Finding 
that Secretary McLane was unwilling to take this step, he ap- 
pointed William J. Duane of Pennsylvania to the office, and 
when the latter refused to issue the order, he replaced him with a 
bitter anti-Bank Democrat, Roger B. Taney of Maryland. 

Late in September, 1833, the order went forth that no more 
government funds should be deposited in the United States Bank, 
and that the ten million dollars already in its custody should be 


< Thé Democratic convention chose to make its nominations contingent upon a two- 
thirds majority vote, a custom that is still followed. 
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gradually withdrawn in the ordinary course of meeting the ex- 
penses of the government. As a substitute depository a careful 
selection was made of the stronger state banks, and stringent 
restrictions were imposed upon them in order to preclude the 
possibility of financial irregularities. In general, the favored 
banks were required to perform any or all of the services hitherto 
rendered by the United States Bank in their vicinity. The 
administration hoped, by these measures, to insure a gradual 
contraction of loans on the part of the United States Bank, and 
to provide relief to borrowers through the gradual expansion of 
the facilities of the sound state banks. Twenty-nine deposit 
_ banks were designated by January 1, 1835, and the number rose 
to eighty-nine by November 1, 1836. 

The National Republicans, aided by the Calhounites, did what 
they could to condemn and oppose the transfer of the government 
funds, and the deposit banks were contemptuously dubbed 
“pet banks.” In spite of Jackson’s precautionary measures, the 
winter, spring, and summer following the cessation of deposits 
brought severe business depression to the country, a condition 
which Jackson’s friends attributed to the malice of ‘“‘ Nicholas I.” 
When Taney in accordance with the law reported the removal of 
deposits to Congress, the Senate pronounced his reasons insuf- 
ficient, denounced Jackson’s part in the proceedings, and refused 
to confirm Taney as Secretary of the Treasury. The House, 
however, approved of the transaction; and asa result of Benton’s 
dogged loyalty, the resolutions censuring Jackson were eventually 
expunged from the Senate journals on January 16, 1837. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS UNDER JACKSON 


Jackson’s conduct of foreign affairs lacked much of the cere- 
monial and formalism of earlier administrations, but it was 
marked by vigor and crowned with success. One difficult prob- 
lem was presented by the unsatisfactory trade relations existing 
with the British islands in the West Indies. Ever since the close 
of the Revolutionary War the United States had coveted the 
direct trade with the British West Indies, which had contributed 
so largely to the prosperity of the thirteen colonies. Repeated 
attempts had been made, from Washington’s time down, to 
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secure the prize, but these had ended in failure or else in partial 
and temporary concessions. 

When Jackson entered office, the two countries were again at a 
deadlock; neither British nor American vessels could trade 
directly between the British West Indies and the United States. 
Jackson acted without hesitation. At his request, Congress in 
May, 1830, authorized the President to open the ports of the 
United States to British vessels as soon as England accorded us 
similar privileges in her colonial ports in America. Had this 
move failed, Jackson planned to recommend a nonintercourse 
law between the United States and Canada. Great Britain, 
however, willingly met the terms offered. Jackson’s success was 
no doubt facilitated by growing doubts in British official circles 
as to the wisdom of the old monopolistic commercial attitude of 
Britain toward her colonies. 

The settlement of long-standing claims of American citizens 
against France proved more difficult. These claims had risen 
from the injuries and losses inflicted upon American commerce 
under the Berlin and Milan decrees and other arbitrary orders of 
France during the Napoleonic wars, and ever since 1815 had been 
the subject of negotiation between the two countries. The 
accession of Louis Philippe to the throne by the July revolution 
of 1830 invited a reopening of the question, and in 1831 a treaty 
was concluded, whereby France agreed to pay the United States 
$5,000,000 in six annual installments in full satisfaction of the 
spoliation claims. 

The treaty proved to be unpopular in France, however, and 
the French Chamber of Deputies persistently refused to vote the 
necessary funds. Finally, in great exasperation, Jackson in 
December, 1834, urged Congress to authorize reprisals on French 
property in the United States should payment be further deferred. 
Although Clay persuaded Congress to withhold the desired legis- 
lation, France was greatly irritated by the President’s action. 
The French minister at Washington was recalled, and the 
American minister at Paris was given his passports. 

In April, 1835, France, with a characteristic Gallic touch, 
authorized payment of the spoliation claims provided that a suit- 
able apology should be offered for the President’s words. Jack- 
son responded by recommending the employment of commercial 
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coercion against France, but in the course of his message to 
Congress, he expressly disclaimed any intention “‘to menace or 
insult the Government of France.’”’ On the basis of this avowal 
good relations were restored. : 

A foreign problem of a quite different kind was presented by 
the Texan war for independence in 1836. Beginning in the 
early twenties, American settlers had flocked over the border into 
Texas, allured by the generous land policy of Mexico. Soon they 
formed a majority of the sparse population of the region. Sepa- 
rated by a wide stretch of uncultivated area from central Mexico, 
these new-fledged Texans were at first little conscious of their po- 
litical subordination to the Mexican government. Moreover, the 
intermittent revolutions which had afflicted central Mexico since 
its separation from Spain in 1821 left the people of Texas, for the 
most part, undisturbed. Efforts were made by President Adams 
in 1825 and 1827, and by President Jackson in 1829 and 1835, to 
purchase the province from Mexico; but the proposition was not 
entertained by that government. 

Meantime, conditions in Texas had become increasingly irk- 
some, and the minds of the frontiersmen, impatient of restraint 
or regulation, began to turn to thoughts of revolution. In 1824 
Mexico forbade the further importation of slaves within her 
borders. Three years later Texas and Coahuila were united into 
a single province, so that the Mexican population of Coahuila 
outnumbered and therefore governed the Texans. In 1829 
Mexico, imitating the example of other Spanish-American 
republics, abolished slavery throughout her dominion, but the 
storm of protest caused a withdrawal of the decree in the case of 
Texas. In 1830 further immigration from the United States 
was forbidden, additional military posts were established in 
Texas, and troops were dispatched to enforce Mexican law 
there. 

Affairs reached a crisis shortly after the Centralist revolution of 
1834 in Mexico. Under the leadership of Santa Anna the federal 
system of government, copied after that of the United States, was 
overthrown, and a centralized autocratic government substituted, 
in which Texas and the other provinces became mere adminis- 
trative subdivisions. Underneath these specific causes of irri- 
tation lay, of course, profound differences in race, religion, 
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customs, and political methods between American Texas and the 
Spanish-Indian people of Mexico. 

The Texan uprising began in 1835 as a protest against Santa 
Anna’s coup d’éat. But when Santa Anna undertook the 
subjugation of Texas, rebellion turned into revolution. A Texan 
convention declared independence in March, 1836, and adopted a 
constitution on the American model. The new republic legalized 
the institution of slavery, and asserted that its territory extended 
on the south and west to the Rio Grande River, that is, beyond 
the limits of Texas as a Mexican province. Some light is thrown 
on the nature of the revolt by the fact that the Declaration of 
Independence was signed by three Mexicans and fifty-three 
Americans, and of the latter forty-eight hailed from the slave 
states. 

Fierce hostilities ensued, marked by Mexican successes in the 
early weeks; but on April 21, 1836, Sam Houston, the Texan 
commander, inflicted a disastrous defeat on the Mexicans on the 
banks of the San Jacinto River, taking Santa Anna himself as 
prisoner. The Mexican leader bought his release by agreeing to 
the independence of Texas (an act not binding upon Mexico) 
and ordering his troops to retire beyond the Rio Grande. The 
actual independence of Texas was thus won. Although Mexico 
refused to recognize the new republic, she was unable to send 
another army against the Texans. 

The official attitude of the United States toward the uprising 
had been one of neutrality, but ardent popular sympathy with 
Texas prevented a strict enforcement. Volunteers were openly 
recruited and ships-of-war fitted out within American juris- 
diction. Without their help it is doubtful if Texas could have 
defeated Mexico. In July, 1836, the Texan government made 
overtures to the United States for annexation, and in September 
the people of Texas approved annexation by an almost unanimous 
vote. The proposal found quick response in the United States, 
and in view of the earlier attitude of the American government, 
might have been expected to carry the day in Congress. 

But conditions had changed in both the United States and 
Texas. The growth of antislavery feeling in the North gave 
the proposal the appearance of a plot to increase the slave area of 
the United States. Furthermore, under the existing circum- 
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stances, annexation promised a war with Mexico. Former 
President John Quincy Adams, rounding out a distinguished 
career in the House of Representatives, declared against the 
acquisition of additional slave territory. Daniel Webster 
counseled delay until it was known whether Texas had a de facto 
government. Calhoun, on the contrary, advocated immediate 
recognition of independence and admission into the Union. 

Torn by a multitude of counsels, Congress contented itself with 
authorizing the President to appoint a diplomatic agent whenever 
he believed that Texas independence should be recognized. This 
step Jackson took on March 3, 1837, the day before he left the 
presidency. In this whole affair the President had acted with 
unusual circumspection. His enemies ascribed it to his desire to 
preserve party harmony and facilitate the election of Van Buren 
in 1836. 
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CHAPTER IV nar 


THE DEMOCRATS AND THE WHIGS, 1833-1842 
THE RISE OF THE WHIGS, 1833-1837 


The political factions opposed to Jackson had no hope of 
success so long as they remained divided and working at cross 
purposes. In consequence, the experiment was again tried early 
in his second administration of bringing all the dissatisfied 
elements together under a common party name. These groups 
were the National Republicans and the Anti-Masons, and they 
found ready allies in those Democrats, particularly in the South, 
who had been antagonized by the President’s ‘nationalist 
heresies ”’ or his imperious ways. 

Since they agreed only in an implacable antagonism to ‘King 
Andrew I,” in 1833 or 1834 they adopted the name of “‘ Whigs,” 
a term which at once said much and told little. Reminiscent 
of the Whig party in England, the new Whigs stood for Con- 
gressional supremacy and against “executive usurpation.” 
But as to their constructive principles and policies they prudently 
kept silence, for their views were too diverse to command a united 
support of their own membership. Indeed, as will presently ap- 
pear, they refrained from drawing up a platform until the eve of 
the election of 1844. 

In Clay and Webster the Whigs possessed two of the ablest and 
most brilliant statesmen of the time. John Tyler of Virginia was 
the chief spokesman of the Southern wing of the party. Calhoun 
counted himself a Whig so long as Jackson remained in power, 
but he was never entirely reconciled to his new affiliations. In 
point of organization and discipline the Whigs were inferior to the 
Democrats. Loosely banded together, they relied chiefly on the 
magnetic personalities of their great leaders to solidify their 
membership. The dominant influence in the party, numerically 
and intellectually, was the National Republican strain; but this 
element, despite its distinguished leadership, could never hope 
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for electoral success without the support of its Southern allies. 
In general, the people of substance and position were to be found 
within Whig ranks, for they were the classes whose vested in- 
terests were imperiled by the radical doctrines of Jacksonian 
Democracy. 

In the public-land question the leaders of the new party found 
ammunition at hand with which to attack and embarrass the 
Jackson administration. Since 1820 the minimum price of land 
had been $1.25 per acre in tracts of eighty acres or more. The 
Act of 1820 accorded with the feeling of that early time that the 
price should not be too high to discourage thrifty settlers but 
that, nevertheless, the public domain should be a source of profit 
for the federal government. Under the operation of this law, the 
revenue from land sales did not exceed two million dollars in any 
year prior to 1830, but thereafter there occurred a startling in- 
crease, due largely to the activity of speculators. In 1836, with 
land sales totaling nearly twenty-five millions, the government 
actually received more money from this source than from tariff 
duties. 

The newer states chafed under this system. They wished to 
accelerate settlement and thereby promote the development of 
their material resources. If any revenue was to arise from the 
sale of the public domain, they believed it belonged of right to the 
states within whose bounds the lands lay. They had a doughty 
champion in Senator Benton, who as early as 1824 began the 
introduction of “graduation bills,” designed to reduce the price 
of slow-selling lands, by progressive stages, to a merely nominal 
sum.!. The business ciasses of the North Atlantic seaboard, 
however, had no intention of assisting a scheme which would 
help to depopulate their cities and further diminish their labor 
supply. This attitude was clearly revealed by Foot’s resolution 
in 1829 (see page 28). On the other hand, the Westerners had 
allies in the Southern planters, who favored any plan that would 
cripple the growth of Northern manufacturing, and in the working 


1 The main features of Benton’s plan were: a reduction of the price of unsold lands each 
year until within four years the price stood at twenty-five cents an acre; the donation to 
actual settlers of lands which were not sold after being offered at fifty cents an acre; and 
the cession of all lands, which were not bought after being offered for one year at twenty-five 
cents an acre, to the states in which they lay. The details of the plan subsequently under- 
went considerable modification, 
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class of the Northern cities, who saw in cheaper lands a chance 
of escape from wage-labor. 

The question did not assume an acute form in Congress until 
1832. Then Henry Clay, with a shrewd eye on the approaching 
presidential election, proposed a measure which he believed would 
harmonize the discordant interests of the Northeast and West and 
win the political support of both sections. His bill provided for 
the distribution of the land revenues among all the states (in 
proportion to their membership in the electoral college) for a 
period of five years, each state’s share to be expended substan- 
tially as the state might decide. Clay’s plan was acceptable to 
the Eastern manufacturers because the price of land remained un- 
changed, and to the West it offered a substantial inducement in 
the form of gifts to the state treasuries. 

The bill, after passing the Senate in July, died in the House of 
Representatives; and Jackson, in his first message to Congress 
after the election (December, 1832), put himself squarely on 
record against the distribution scheme. Instead, he urged that 
“as soon as practicable” the public lands should cease to be a 
source of revenue and should be sold at nominal cost to settlers. 
Tracts remaining unsold should “in convenient time” be ceded 
to the states within whose borders they lay. 

The various elements of the Whig party, including the Southern 
contingent, rallied to the support of Clay’s distribution plan. 
Although the Calhounites had earlier favored a reduction in the 
price of western lands, they now experienced a change of heart, 
partly because they believed that the Compromise Tariff would 
check the growth of Northern manufactures, and partly because 
of their dawning conviction that cheap lands meant the settle- 
ment of the West by free settlers. On March 1, 1833, Clay’s 
proposal, somewhat modified in detail, passed Congress, only to 
receive a pocket veto from Jackson, who declared distribution to 
be both unwise and unconstitutional. 

At this juncture a new factor was introduced into the situation 
by the extinction of the national debt. The proceeds from 
tariff duties and land sales had been large in recent years, and the 
excess revenue was applied toward a reduction of the debt. In 
January, 1835, the last of the debt was discharged. At once a 
surplus of public funds began to pile up in the “‘pet banks,” and 
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Congress had to consider the problem of disposing of the govern- 
ment’s excess income. Stoppage at the source through a reduc- 
tion of taxes was not feasible, since the tariff duties were fixed by 
the Compromise of 1833, and a strong sentiment in the seaboard 
states opposed lowering the price of public lands. Clay renewed 
his proposal of distributing the land revenues, and although his 
bill again passed the Senate by a party vote in May, 1836, it 
failed in the Democratic House. 

Calhoun now assumed leadership in the fight, and advocated a 
plan of disposing of all surplus funds of the government irrespec- 
tive of source. As adopted in June, 1836, the act provided that 
all money in the treasury on January 1, 1837, in excess of five 
million dollars, should be deposited with the states (in proportion 
to their representation in the electoral college) in four equal 
quarterly payments. Although Jackson’s constitutional scruples 
were quieted by the fiction that the money was a loan rather than 
an outright gift, he signed the bill with palpable reluctance. The 
impelling reason for his approval was probably his desire to do 
nothing to embarrass Van Buren’s chances in the approaching 
presidential election. The distribution of the surplus, amounting 
to $37,469,000 on January 1, 1837, was never completed, for, as 
will appear, the execution of the law was interrupted by the 
Panic of 1837, whose coming it hastened. 

The plans of the Democratic organization for the election of 
1836 had long been laid. Jackson’s dominant will had con- 
solidated his miscellaneous following of 1828 into a compact 
organization though at the cost of defections from the ranks. 
Jackson’s mind was fixed upon Van Buren as his successor, and at 
a Democratic national convention held at Baltimore on May 20, 
1835, he had his way. The Western membership was recognized 
by the choice of Colonel Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, a well- 
known frontier fighter, for the vice-presidency. By authoriza- 
tion of the convention, a committee later issued a statement of 
Democratic principles pledging the candidates to a continuation 
of Jackson’s policies. 

The Whigs were too heterogeneous to unite upon a single man 
or upon a common platform; therefore all thought of a national 
convention was abandoned. Instead the plan was adopted of 
nominating several men for President, each of whom might be 
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expected to win the votes of his own geographic section. In 
this way it was hoped that Van Buren would be prevented from 
receiving a majority in the electoral college, and, as in 1824, the 
election be thrown into the House of Representatives. Webster 
was put forward by the Massachusetts legislature ; Senator Hugh 
L. White, a former Democrat of Tennessee, by the legislatures of 
Tennessee and Alabama; and William Henry Harrison, a popular 
military hero of the old Northwest, was nominated by a state 
convention of Pennsylvania. 

The central figure throughout the canvass was not Van Buren 
but Jackson, and the old political battles were fought out anew 
before the people. The working-class element rallied to the 
Democratic ticket, attracted by Jackson’s overthrow of the 
“Money Monster” and his action in establishing a ten-hour day 
in the Philadelphia navy yard in 1836. The outcome of the 
election was a surprise to the Whigs. Van Buren received 170 
electoral votes, forty-six more than the total vote polled by all 
his opponents. Johnson, however, had only 147 votes against a 
combined opposition vote of the same number. For the first 
and only time in our history, the choice of a Vice-President 
devolved upon the Senate, which proceeded to elect Johnson by 
a vote of 33 to 16. As in 1832, South Carolina chose to bestow 
her eleven electoral votes on candidates of her own selection. 


VAN BUREN AND THE MONEY QUESTION 


Martin Van Buren has not received his just dues at the hands 
of posterity, partly because his merits were obscured by the 
picturesque personality of his predecessor and, in part, because 
his administration coincided with a period of economic de- 
pression. By his contemporaries he was known as the “Little 
Magician,” and his enemies asserted that his political code con- 
sisted chiefly of ‘‘noncommittalism” or the ability to straddle 
public issues. Yet his record as Chief Executive, though lacking 
in the attributes of creative statesmanship, was that of a man 
of strong convictions and stubborn purpose. The fact that he 
preferred to persuade rather than antagonize an opponent 
argued no absence of moral courage. 

The Panic of 1837, which crashed upon the country shortly 
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after Van Buren entered office, was due, at bottom, to the orgy of 
speculation and overexpansion through which the nation had been 
passing. Astonished at the evidences of feverish enterprise in 
all parts of the country, a European visitor in this period was 
provoked to remark that whereas his own countrymen boasted of 
their past, the Americans bragged of their future. The phe- 
nomenal development of the Western country has already been 
alluded to. The increased purchase of public lands after 1830, 
however, was only, in part, the result of actual settlement; 
it was caused more largely by speculators who borrowed wildly 
and invested deeply in lands for the purpose of reselling at a 
profit. In the planting states much the same sort of thing was 
going on. A rise in the price of cotton in 1835 caused thousands 
of Southwestern planters to buy slaves and lands on credit, in the 
expectation of paying for them out of their profits. The fever 
of speculation also infected the older sections of the country, and 
sent real-estate values soaring in the cities. 

In a similar fashion, public improvements were everywhere 
being carried out on an extensive scale. Between 1830 and 1834 
the number of steamboats grew from 130 to 230. Canals were 
projected and begun in many parts of the country, especially in 
the old Northwest. State governments were involved in these 
enterprises as well as private persons and companies. The 
newly invented steam railway came in for special attention. 
Since 1826 “‘rail”’ roads or tramways, operated by horse power or 
stationary engines, had been in use for local commercial purposes 
in certain parts of the country, but in 1829 the importation of a 
steam locomotive from England revealed the vast possibilities of 
the railroad for general public use. Peter Cooper and other 
American inventors improved upon the English model, and state 
legislatures granted charters and appropriations to assist in 
developing the new mode of transportation. The railway mileage 
increased from 23 in 1830 to almost 1500 at the close of Jackson’s 
administration. : 

In general, the construction of public works far outran the 
needs of the country, and tied up millions of borrowed capital in 
enterprises that would for many years be unproductive. More- 
over, the carnival of speculation was based largely on bank credits 
and paper money of doubtful value. The number of state banks 
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had increased from 329 in 1829 to 788 in 1837, and under the 
loose laws of the time, the specie basis of many of the banks was 
entirely inadequate. The destruction of the United States 
Bank removed a conservative influence, and the deposit banks 
loaned out public funds to borrowers with a liberal hand. 

The artificial prosperity would have collapsed sooner or later, 
but the crisis was hastened by two measures adopted in the 
last months of Jackson’s presidency. One of these was the 
Specie Circular. Since 1834 President Jackson had become 
increasingly alarmed at the amount of doubtful paper money 
which the government was receiving for lands and taxes. Benton 
had sought to get Congress to provide that “hard money” only 
would be accepted in payment for public lands, but besides 
winning for himself the sobriquet of ‘“‘Old Bullion,”’ he had been 
able to accomplish nothing. In April, 1835, Jackson, on his own 
authority, began to issue orders forbidding public officers to 
accept bank notes of the smaller denominations, hoping thereby 
to increase the circulation of specie and check the unbridled 
speculation. These measures proving insufficient, the adminis- 
tration on July 11, 1836, issued the famous Specie Circular, which 
directed all government agencies to receive only gold and silver 
in payment for public lands. Since “hard money”’ was scarce, 
especially in the West, an acute check at once was given to land 
speculation, discredit was cast upon all paper notes, and private 
creditors began to demand payment in coin. 

The effects of the Specie Circular were sharpened by the with- 
drawal of federal funds from the “‘pet banks”’ for apportionment 
among the state governments, beginning on January 1, 1837. 
In order to accumulate sufficient money for this purpose, the 
deposit banks called in many of their loans, and money began 
to grow tight. They succeeded in paying two of the quarterly 
installments and half of the third, but then the payments ceased." 
The situation was further complicated by the untimely failure of 
certain great business houses in Great Britain, which had invested 
heavily in American securities, and by poor crops in the West in 
1835 and 1837. 

The cotton merchants in the South were the first to break, 
followed closely after by Northern factories and warehouses. 


1 Eventually the federal government recovered all but $50,000 from the deposit banks. 
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On May 10, 1837, the banks of New York City suspended, and 
in all, 618 banks failed during this fatal year. Bankruptcies 
multiplied in every direction. The discredited bank notes 
depreciated in value, and prices shrank to a hard-money level. 
Twenty thousand wage-earners were thrown out of work, wages 
were cut, and the cities were crowded with the unemployed. For 
the organized labor movement, which had attained such con- 
siderable proportions, this was a death-blow. The local societies, 
city assemblies, national federation, and national trade unions 
were crushed out of existence, not to be revived for many years, 
when new conditions necessitated their reéstablishment. So 
overwhelming was the disaster to the country that industrial 
depression was felt throughout the remainder of Van Buren’s 
administration, and indeed business conditions did not return to 
normal until 1842. 

President Van Buren summoned a special session of Congress 
on September 4, 1837, to deal with the situation. His recom- 
mendations revealed his complete accord with the financial ideas 
of Jackson and Benton, and his full adherence to the doctrines 
so popular with the urban wage-earners.! To tide over the im- 
mediate stringency, Congress, at the President’s suggestion, 
authorized the borrowing of money through the issuance of ten 
million dollars’ worth of treasury notes. As a measure to 
safeguard the public finances for the future, he offered a plan 
known as the “Independent Treasury” or “‘Subtreasury.”” He 
proposed that the government should take charge of its own funds 
instead of depositing them in state banks or in a centralized 
national bank, and that the principle of the Specie Circular should 
be extended to all taxes and payments due to the government. 
An Independent Treasury, he argued, would not only keep the 
public funds safe from harm but would also prevent their use for 
the encouragement of private speculation. 


1Since 1835 a struggle had been raging in New York within the Democratic party over 
fiscal policies. By this message Van Buren placed himself on the side of the Loco-Focos 
(so-called) and the workingmen. Aided by the President’s favor, the Loco-Focos gained 
control of the New York Democracy; and in 1838 a law was passed, providing for ample 
specie reserves for state-bank notes, and permitting any group of qualified men ¢o establish 
a bank under a general law. During the next decade Massachusetts, Maryland, South 
Carolina and other older states followed New York by instituting safe and conservative 
banking systems. The new system spread to the old Northwest, beginning with Illinois in 
1851. These laws furnished a model for the National Bank legislation of 1863-1864. 
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The Whigs, led by Clay and Webster, hotly opposed this 
scheme. They accused the President of being impervious to 
popular suffering. They insisted that, if the United States Bank 
had been rechartered, the panic would never have occurred. 
With an eloquence born of renewed hope, they directed their 
efforts toward the establishment of a third United States Bank. 
Calhoun, however, now abandoned his erstwhile allies, and gave 
his unreserved support to the Independent Treasury and the 
Van Buren administration. 

The Independent Treasury bill passed the Senate in 1837 and 
again in 1838, failing both times in the House of Representatives. 
Van Buren’s persistence was finally rewarded, and on July 4, 
1840, his plan was adopted by Congress. By its provisions the 
United States was directed to provide vaults and safes as de- 
positories for government funds in certain specified cities, and 
the requirement was added that after June 30, 1843, all payments 
to or by the United States should be made in gold or silver. 
The Whigs, though overborne, were not convinced, and six years 
more of political controversy were necessary before the plan 
became firmly engrafted into the federal fiscal system. 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE DEMOCRATS 


In dealing with the public issues of the day, Van Buren faith- 
fully kept the pledge, made in his inaugural address, to tread in 
the path of his “illustrious predecessor.”” Indeed, some his- 
torians have gone so far as to speak of his administration as ‘“‘a 
third term of Andrew Jackson.” In the matter of internal 
improvements Jackson’s policy was continued for another four- 
year period. Van Buren showed his interest in labor welfare by 
issuing an order in 1840 for the establishment of the ten-hour day 
on all government works. 

As respects the public lands, Van Buren, like his predecessor, 
recommended a reduction of the price, with the eventual transfer 
of unsold lands to the states in which they lay. He also ad- 
vocated the right of preémption on the part of settlers (or “‘squat- 
ters,” as they were called) who occupied public lands in advance 
of sale. As earlier, Benton championed the rights of the Western 
pioneers; but he had to meet the vigilant opposition of Clay, who 
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continued to agitate for the distribution of the land revenue 
among the states. Three times the Democrats passed Benton’s 
‘“oraduation bill” for a progressive lowering of the price of 
government lands, but the bill was each time defeated in the 
House of Representatives. Although a general preémption law 
could not be passed, two acts, each authorizing preémption for a 
period of two years, were adopted in 1838 and 1840. The 
final victory of the preémption principle was destined to come in 
1841 at the hands of the Whigs who now opposed its adoption. 

Van Buren’s public acts awakened no enthusiasm among the 
masses. Lacking Jackson’s compelling qualities of leadership, 
he was unable to invest his struggle for the Independent Treasury, 
or his efforts for a liberal land policy, with those elements of the 
dramatic which had attended the ‘‘Old Hero’s” every move. 
But it may well be doubted whether even Jackson’s popularity 
would have been proof against the opprobrium which fell to his 
successor because of the severe industrial depression from which 
the country was suffering. 

The tactics of the Whigs in the campaign of 1840 were shrewdly 
designed to take advantage of the weaknesses of the President’s 
position. Their national convention met at Harrisburg on 
December 4, 1839, the first in the history of the party. Henry 
Clay confidently expected the nomination, but this did not ac- 
cord with the plans of the practical politicians, who feared that 
his long public record would antagonize some of the diverse 
elements necessary for victory. Democratic appreciation of 
the Whig dilemma was shown by the scornful suggestion of the 
Hartford Times that the nominee, when chosen, be called “‘the 
federal-whig-abolition-amalgamation-conservative-anti-masonic- 
striped pig-foreign missionary candidate.” When the voting 
began, Clay was in the lead, but after repeated balloting, the 
prize went to William Henry Harrison of Ohio. General Har- 
rison met the requirements of the situation perfectly. During 
the quarter of a century which had elapsed since the War of 
1812, he had done nothing to excite active antipathy, and his 
fame as the hero of Tippecanoe and the Thames had become a 
popular tradition. As a concession to the Southern Whigs 
John Tyler was nominated as his running-mate. The con- 
vention adjourned without adopting a platform. 
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The Democrats at their Baltimore convention on May 4, 1840, 
unanimously renominated Martin Van Buren, though they were 
unable to unite upon a candidate for the vice-presidency. The 
platform indorsed the Independent Treasury, and declared 
against the exercise of “doubtful constitutional powers” by the 
federal government. Specific condemnation was visited upon the 
proposed United States Bank, the protective principle, and federal 
appropriations for internal improvements. A third party, 
organized by anti-slavery enthusiasts, took part in the campaign, 
but its proceedings were unimportant save as a harbinger of the 
future. 

The Democrats were on the defensive throughout the cam- 
paign. With the country afflicted with hard times and low wages, 
the party in power was hard pressed to justify the policies of 
the Van Buren administration and of Jackson before him. The 
Whigs, at odds among themselves, either avoided a discussion of 
policies or suited their public utterances to the section in which 
they spoke. By the Democrats these tactics were viewed with 
contempt. In a heedless moment a prominent Eastern news- 
paper spoke of Harrison as a man content to remain on his 
backwoods farm if he might have a pension, a log cabin, and a 
barrel of hard cider. No remark could have been more imprudent 
at a time when the mass of the Western people lived in log 
cabins, and the Whigs used their opportunity to the utmost. 

“The battle is now between the log cabins and the palaces, 
between hard cider and champagne,” declared Henry Clay in 
campaign speeches. Daniel Webster apologized publicly be- 
cause he had not been born in a log cabin, but eagerly claimed 
that honor for his elder brothers and sisters. “If ever I am 
ashamed of it,’”’ he thundered, ‘‘may my name and the name of 
my posterity be blotted forever from the memory of mankind !”’ 
Horace Greeley, a young New York journalist whose newspaper 
career had been interrupted by the Panic of 1837, established a 
campaign sheet called The Log Cabin, which quickly attained a 
weekly circulation of eighty thousand copies. 

The log cabin became the election symbol of the Whigs, and the 
campaign was turned by them into a joyous romp. Giant mass 
meetings and barbecues were held everywhere, torchlight pro- 
cessions paraded the streets, “‘Tippecanoe and Tyler too’’ be- 
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came the popular slogan. The women were almost as active as 
the men. The enthusiasm easily lent itself to song, and such 
ditties as ‘‘Old Tippecance”’ and “Little Van is a used-up man” 
were on everyone’s lips. In contrast with the ‘Honest Farmer 
of North Bend,’’ Van Buren was pictured as a man who used 
gold spoons and dressed himself before costly French mirrors. 
“The campaign was an apotheosis of tomfoolery,” declared 
Andrew D. White in after years. 

The outcome was a sweeping victory for the Whigs, Van Buren 
receiving only 60 votes out of the 294 in the electoral college. The 
Whigs had made politics so entertaining that the popular vote 
was nearly twice as great as in the previous election. In reality, 
the victors had little cause for jubilation. Harrison had received 
only about six per cent more of the popular vote than Van Buren, 
and the Whigs faced the responsibility of office, divided among 
themselves as to a program of public policy. 


THE QUARREL BETWEEN TYLER AND THE WHIGS 


Of Harrison’s capacities for the presidency the country was 
never to learn, for he died within one month of his inauguration. 
Sixty-eight years of age when he took the oath of office, his 
strength was taxed beyond endurance by the demands of the 
hungry Whig office-seekers who forgot their former distaste for 
“spoils.”’ Clay, preferring his regnant position in the Senate, 
declined Harrison’s offer of the post of Secretary of State, and the 
honor went to Daniel Webster. Four of Clay’s intimate friends, 
however, were appointed to cabinet positions.1 

Harrison’s death brought into the presidency John Tyler, a 
strict-constructionist, antiprotectionist, anti-Bank Democrat, 
who had left his party because of Jackson’s dictatorial course, 
and whose views were at variance with the dominant Whig 
leadership. Apprehending disagreement between Tyler and 
himself, Clay determined to seize the command and impose his 
views upon the new President. On June 7, 1841, he offered in the 
Senate a series of resolutions which outlined the Whig program of 
legislation. These resolutions may be regarded as a belated 

1 Thomas Ewing of Ohio, Secretary of the Treasury; G. E. Badger of North Carolina, 


Secretary of the Navy; John Bell of Tennessee, Secretary of War; and J. J. Crittenden of 
Kentucky, Attorney-General. 
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announcement of the platform which the national convention had 
feared to adopt in advance of the election. Clay’s main pro- 
posals were: the repeal of the Independent Treasury Law, the 
distribution of the proceeds of public-land sales, revision of the 
tariff, and the incorporation of a bank. Since Tyler had not been 
pledged to these policies as a candidate, he cannot fairly be 
criticized for acting upon his own judgment concerning them. 

The Independent Treasury Act was quickly repealed with the 
President’s assent on August 13, 1841. Clay’s pet measure for 
distributing the land revenues encountered greater difficulty. To 
many persons it seemed unwise to give away a portion of the 
national income when the government was borrowing money for 
its current expenses. Furthermore, the pioneer West, now as 
earlier, preferred to have the price of lands reduced; and Tyler 
was known to oppose distribution for fear that the resulting loss 
of revenue would be used as an excuse for raising the tariff. 

To win enough votes for passage, the distribution bill, as 
adopted on September 4, 1841, contained important concessions 
to the opposition. The right of preémption, so dear to the hearts 
of Westerners, was made permanent.' It was further enacted that 
the public-land funds should be distributed among the states 
provided that the tariff should not be increased beyond the 
twenty-per-cent level fixed by the Compromise of 1833. Clay 
agreed to the proviso because he believed that, if once the 
principle of distribution was accepted by Congress, he might 
later induce that body to repeal the restricting clause. 

Clay’s optimism failed to make due allowance for Tyler’s deep- 
seated convictions. In 1842 Congress twice passed measures for 
raising the tariff and retaining the distribution feature, but both 
bills were vetoed. Forced to decide between a high tariff and 
distribution, the Whigs chose the former. On August 30, 1842, 
Congress enacted a tariff law which, by its increased rates, ren- 
dered inoperative the distribution provided for in the Act of 
1841. The tariff duties were restored to the general level of 
those of 1832. The new law was generally satisfactory to the 
protectionists, and could be justified in the eyes of others because 
of deficiencies in the existing revenues. 


1 Squatters were granted the priority right to purchase 160 acres at the minimum rate of 
$1.25 per acre when the lands were offered for sale by the government. 
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The open break between Tyler and the Clay Whigs was precipi- 
tated by the struggle to create a new centralized bank. No 
measure was more important in the eyes of Clay’s followers, but 
it was scarcely to be expected that they could fashion a bank that 
would meet the approval of a man of Tyler’s constitutional views. 
When he vetoed a bill in August, 1841, for creating a ‘Fiscal 
Bank,” they tried again in September with a bill providing for a 
“Fiscal Corporation.” This measure, though framed in an effort 
to meet the President’s supposed objections, proved no more 
acceptable to him. His second veto brought down upon his head 
a tempest of wrath and charges of party treachery. In a formal 
manifesto the Whig members of Congress disavowed ail further 
political connection with him. The members of the cabinet 
resigned, except Webster, who lingered on until May 8, 1842, 
chiefly because he wished to complete certain delicate negotiations 
with Great Britain (see page 68). 

The President, repudiated by the party which had elected him, 
reorganized his cabinet by the appointment of five former 
Democrats, who had left their party for the same reasons as him- 
self. The stormy contests of Tyler’s administration killed the 
bank project beyond possibility of resurrection, and robbed the 
distribution question of its vitality as a Whig issue. In the 
absence of the Independent Treasury, state banks were once more 
employed as depositories of the public funds. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1837-1842 


In international affairs the anomalous position of the Texan 
Republic, refused annexation by the United States and denied 
recognition by Mexico, continued to excite attention in the 
United States, but the most critical relations in these years were 
with our neighbor to the north, Canada. One set of difficulties 
was a by-product of the Canadian rebellion of 1837. In 1791 
the greater part of Canada had been divided into two provinces, 
each with its own government: Lower Canada, controlled by 
descendants of the original French settlers along the St. Lawrence, 
and Upper Canada, north of the Great Lakes, populated largely 
by Loyalists who had fled the United States during the Revolu- 
tionary War. Heedless of the lessons taught by the American 
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Revolution, Britain continued to tax Canada without repre- 
sentation, and interfered in so many matters of purely local con- 
cern that friction and ill-feeling resulted. 

In 1837 the smoldering discontent flared forth into an armed 
attempt for independence. The uprising had slight popular 
support and was easily crushed by Great Britain, but while it 
lasted, it aroused much sympathy in the United States. Further- 
more, it proved to be a turning point in the evolution of British 
colonial policy, for, on the basis of an investigation made by 
Lord Durham, Upper and Lower Canada were joined under one 
government in 1840 with large powers of self-government. Mod- 
ern Canada thus owes its beginning to an unsuccessful revolt. 

The Van Buren administration did its best to prevent the use 
of American soil as a base of insurrectionary operations. Never- 
theless, the United States became involved in December, 1837, 
when the Caroline, an American steamer in the rebel service, was 
seized by Canadian militia while on the American side of the 
Niagara River. One United States citizen was killed, and the 
vessel was sent drifting and afire over the Falls. The excitement 
caused among our border population was presently intensified by 
the arrest of Alexander McLeod, a Canadian, who boasted in a 
New York saloon of having killed the American. The British 
government demanded his release on the plea that, if guilty, he 
had acted under orders, but the United States replied that the 
federal government lacked authority to interfere with the pro- 
ceedings of a state court. The situation promised to lead to 
dire consequences, but fortunately the New York court acquitted 
McLeod in October, 1841.1 Webster subsequently acknowledged 
to the British authorities that such a violation of our sovereignty 
might be permissible if necessary for self-defense. 

In April, 1842, Lord Ashburton arrived in the United States 
as special minister to clear up all matters at issue between the 
two countries. The chief of these was the long-vexed question of 
the northeastern boundary of the United States, which had been 
inadequately defined in the Treaty of 1783. After earlier at- 
tempts to reach an agreement had failed, the matter had been 


1 Webster, in order to prevent the same difficulty from rising in the future, secured an 
Act of Congress providing that a subject of a foreign power on trial in a state court might be 
brought into a United States court on a writ of habeas corpus. 
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referred in 1827 to the King of the Netherlands for adjudication. 
The United States, however, had been unwilling to accept the 
settlement proposed. In 1838-1839, armed collisions, dignified as 
“the Aroostook War,” occurred on the Maine border in a portion 
of the disputed region, and for the time being, the northern 
frontier bristled with warlike preparations. 
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‘When Maine separated from Massachusetts, the latter retained part ownership of 
Maine’s public lands, a considerable portion of which lay in the disputed region. 
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no disputes of importance have since arisen concerning it. Two 
other provisions of the treaty arranged for joint action of the two 
countries in suppressing the slave trade in African waters, and 
for the extradition of criminals. 
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\/ CHAPTER V 
DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL REFORM 


THE STRUGGLE FOR FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The democratic upheaval in the realm of politics, exemplified 
by Andrew Jackson, was merely one phase of the demand of the 
common people for larger rights and opportunities. The epoch 
of the thirties and forties was characterized by an invigorating 
faith in the perfectibility of mankind, and there resulted a real 
emancipation of the intellectual and spiritual life of the masses. 
While the reform spirit in America had its own sources of support, 
it was thoroughly in harmony with a world current of develop- 
ment. Great Britain was undergoing a similar ferment of social 
improvement and uplift. The champions of British reform, such 
as John Bright, John Howard, Lord Ashley, Sir Robert Peel, 
Robert Owen, and Lord Brougham, received constant inspiration 
from the parallel movements in the United States, and in turn 
afforded great encouragement to American reformers. 

The American struggle for democracy in education merits 
special consideration, for it far outstripped similar efforts abroad. 
Furthermore, with the exception of the antislavery contest and 
the labor struggle, no question in American history has aroused 
such bitter controversy, and none has been more important to the 
welfare of the American people. In the earlier years of the 
nineteenth century, the prevailing idea was that only a minority 
of the population needed to be educated, and that this was a 
function of the church or of private enterprise rather than of the 
government. It is true that the principle of free public education 
had been recognized since colonial times in most parts of New 
England, but the practice fell sadly short of the theory. Where 
free schools were maintained elsewhere, as in New York and 
Pennsylvania, they were regarded as charitable institutions for 
pauper children, and the instruction offered was extremely 
rudimentary. A person who had mastered the “three R’s”’ was 
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an educated man at that time, while the absence of this knowledge 
was by no means a matter of reproach. 

But the spread of manhood suffrage and the growing importance 
of the common man in American life led to a new conception of 
education. Clear-sighted statesmen perceived the danger of 
universal suffrage based on universal ignorance. De Witt 
Clinton in New York, Thaddeus Stevens in Pennsylvania, and 
Abraham Lincoln in Illinois were among those to raise their 
voices for an educated electorate as a safeguard of democratic 
government. Educational leaders like Horace Mann in Massa- 
chusetts and Henry Barnard in Connecticut and Rhode Island 
gave a wise direction and practical application to the new trend in 
education. As we have seen, the efforts of these reformers were 
supported by a vigorous and incessant agitation carried on by 
organized labor in the cities of the northern seaboard. The 
labor leaders demanded free, tax-supported schools open to the 
children of all classes without taint of charity. ‘‘Otr government 
is republican; our education should be equally so,” declared the 
Workingmen’s Committee of Philadelphia in 1830 after five 
months spent in investigating educational conditions in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The great battle for free public education was fought out in 
the second quarter of the nineteenth century. The friends of 
the new system were at first regarded as visionaries or dangerous 
fanatics, and the opponents of free schools were considered by the 
former as unconscionable conservatives and the foes of progress. 
A Rhode Island farmer threatened to shoot Barnard if he ever 
caught him on his land advocating ‘‘such heresy as the partial 
confiscation of one man’s property to educate another man’s 
child.” In state after state the agitation was conducted. Hard 
legislative fights were waged, and bitter contests took place with 
religious and private-school interests which held that their vested 
rights were being disturbed. Fortunately, the gradual develop- 
ment of national wealth in the shape of taxable property made 
possible a governmental support hitherto not practicable. 

At first, various substitutes for government ownership and 
operation were tried. For example, denominational and pauper 
schools were subsidized out of public funds, private schools were 
exempted from taxation, grants of land were made for their 
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endowment. But these makeshifts failed to meet the imperious 
needs of the times. Gradually, in one state after another, free 
tax-supported education was provided by legislative enactment. 
The public school system was common throughout the North and 
the Northwest by the forties, and by 1850 the battle may be said 
to have been won so far as these sections were concerned. Not 
only did America lead the world in this respect, but it should be 
added that today few countries have facilities of free education 
comparable to those of the United States. 

The demand for tax-supported schools embraced not only 
elementary instruction but the high school as well. At the same 
time the school curriculum was greatly enriched. A new em- 
phasis was placed on the study of civics, and the states passed 
laws prescribing the subject of history for the first time. The 
South, with its plantation economy, caste system, and negro 
slavery, was slower to respond to these new influences. While 
some progress was made, the real educational awakening did not 
occur there until after the Civil War. 

Higher education also received a tremendous impulse in this 
period. The great pioneers in this field were the religious denomi- 
nations, though they were often aided by land grants and sub- 
sidies from the states. Between 1820 and 1850, eighty-seven 
private colleges were founded in all parts of the country, and in 
the next decade the number was swollen by ninety-one more. 
It is clear that the public school system had to be firmly estab- 
lished before the people could envisage higher education as a 
proper function of the government. Nevertheless, beginning 
with the University of Virginia in 1819, fifteen state universities 
were founded by 1850, mostly in the West and the new South. 
They were as yet inadequately supported by the states, and the 
great epoch of state-university expansion did not come until 
after the Civil War. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


The democratic idealism of the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century overleaped sex barriers. While it freed white men from 
most of their ancient fetters, it also awakened women to a 
realization of their onerous position in society. As in early 
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colonial times, the rights of women before the law were circum- 
scribed by the principles of the English common law. The 
unmarried woman, in most respects, enjoyed the same legal 
rights as a man; but custom required her to marry early, and 
with marriage she virtually lost her separate identity in the eyes 
of the law. She forfeited title to all her personal property, even 
if it had been acquired before matrimony, and she was deprived 
of all personal control over her real property for the duration of 
the marriage. A husband had the right to control his wife’s 
conduct and punish her in the same degree as he did his children, 
and to appropriate to his own uses any wages that she earned 
outside the home. 

The father was the sole guardian of the children during his 
lifetime, and could dispose of them by will at his death. Con- 
versely, the husband was held responsible for many of the crimes 
and torts committed by his wife, and was entitled to collect 
damages for injuries inflicted upon her. Feminine education was 
disregarded, or else, in the well-to-do classes, confined to needle- 
work, dancing, and the cultivation of manners and morals. 
Susan B. Anthony’s teachers refused to instruct her in long 
division, and were at a loss to understand why a girl should want 
to learn it. Of course, women were not permitted to vote. 

The awakening of women began with the visit of Frances 
Wright, a Scotchwoman of advanced views, to this country in 
1827. Her appearance before audiences to deliver lectures on 
slavery, theology, and woman’s rights shocked the public, unac- 
customed to seeing a woman in such a réle; but her example 
soon aroused to action such great figures in the American feminist 
movement as Sarah and Angelina Grimké from South Carolina, 
Lucretia Mott, a Quakeress of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton of New York. Keenly alive to the humanitarian 
trend of the times, these women devoted their energies not only 
to feminism but also to antislavery, labor welfare, and temperance 
reform. They had to brave the fierce contempt of most of their 
own sex as well as that of. the men, and they stood in constant 
peril of physical violence at the hands of mobs because of their 
bold and “unwomanly” conduct. 

In 1840 several feminine delegates from the United States were 
denied admission to a World’s Antislavery Convention in London 
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because of their sex. This indignity prompted the American 
women to resolve to launch a militant and organized crusade for 
equal rights. After a few years’ delay, a woman’s rights con- 
vention was held at Seneca Falls, New York, on July 19, 1848, 
the first in the history of the world. The delegates drew up an 
impressive declaration of sentiments patterned closely upon the 
Declaration of Independence. They asserted “that all men and 
women are created equal,’ and demanded equality with the male 
sex before the law, in educational and economic opportunities, 
andin voting. Though greeted by the ridicule and condemnation 
of press and pulpit, woman’s rights conventions came to be almost 
yearly occurrences until the outbreak of the Civil War. 

The feminist leaders were not altogether without friends 
among the men. Prominent at their meetings were the great 
antislavery agitators, William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell 
Phillips. Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
Horace Greeley wrote and lectured in their behalf. Young 
Abraham Lincoln, beginning a legislative career in Illinois, 
announced his approval of the principle of sharing the govern- 
ment with those who bore its burdens, “by no means excluding 
the women.” 

Although the period was one of agitation rather than of ac- 
complishment, nevertheless definite improvement in the position 
of women was achieved. In 1839 Mississippi granted to married 
women the control of their own property, and similar laws were 
enacted in the next decade by Texas, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
New York, California, and Wisconsin. In 1821 Emma Willard 
opened a seminary for girls at Troy, New York, and in 1837 the 
first women’s seminary of college rank, Mt. Holyoke, was opened 
by Mary Lyon in Massachusetts. These marked the beginnings 
of higher education for women. By 1860 the number of such 
institutions increased to sixty-one 

Coeducation was an even more venturesome undertaking, 
but Oberlin College in 1833 and Antioch College in 1853, both 
in Ohio, led the way. Not till the University of Iowa acted in 
1858 were women admitted to any state university. Notwith- 
standing these promising beginnings, women were still far from 
the goal of sex equality. A long and discouraging struggle loomed 
ahead before success was to crown their efforts. 
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HUMANITARIAN CRUSADES 


The democratic humanitarianism of the times also evoked a 
new sense of public responsibility for the weak and unfortunate 
members of society. In 1826 began the first organized movement 
against strong drink. In the absence of organized sports and the 
many facilities for amusement and recreation common today, 
the use of intoxicants in the United States was well-nigh universal. 
Liquor was even served at funerals, and was sold openly from 
booths at the chief colleges on public days. The movement 
started in Boston with the formation of societies pledged to 
total abstinence. Within five years more than one thousand 
of these bands were formed in all parts of the country. After 
1840 the agitation fell under the direction of the ‘‘ Washington 
Societies,’’ which soon recruited a membership of half a million. 

The policy of self-imposed abstinence, however, proved dis- 
appointing in its results, and under the leadership of Neal Dow of 
Maine, the reformers began to demand the passage of state 
prohibitory legislation. As a consequence Maine in 1846 passed 
the first prohibition law in American history. By the end of 
1856, thirteen states in the North and West had taken definite 
action for the abolition of the sale of alcoholic stimulants. But in 
most of these states the laws were later repealed or modified,} and 
the prohibition movement did not again become a vital issue 
until a generation later (see pages 318-321). 

This period saw substantial progress toward the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, a practice inherited from colonial times. 
It was estimated in 1829 that about seventy-five thousand persons 
were annually imprisoned for debt inthe United States, more 
than half of them for sums less than twenty dollars. The burden 
of such laws fell chiefly upon the wage-earners and the unem- 
ployed, and the Working Men’s parties joined with the phi- 
lanthropists in agitating for an abandonment of the practice. As 
new states were admitted from the West, the constitutions usually 
provided that no citizen should be imprisoned for debt unless he 
refused to give up his estate. In the older states the laws were 
gradually modified so as to make it increasingly difficult for a 


1 Maine, N ew Hampshire, and Vermont, however, continued prohibition down to the 
passage of the Eighteenth Amendment (1919). 
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creditor to incarcerate a debtor, and impossible where only small 
amounts were involved. 

Much attention was given to prison reform. For the first time 
prisons began to be regarded as instruments of reformation as 
well as of punishment. The New York State Prison at Auburn 
and the Eastern Pennsylvania Penitentiary at Philadelphia were 
pioneers in this movement. However defective their discipline 
may appear today, their systems attracted the admiration and 
study of de Tocqueville, Charles Dickens, and many other Euro- 
pean humanitarians. 

Great improvement also occurred in the care of the insane. 
Instead of treating these unfortunates as criminals or leaving 
their custody to private persons, state legislatures began to 
recognize the obligation of the community to provide proper care 
and surroundings for them. Dorothea L. Dix of Massachusetts, 
who was also active in prison reform, was one of the foremost 
leaders in this field. By 1847 she had visited eighteen state 
penitentiaries and hundreds of jails and almshouses. “Her labors 
resulted in the establishment of insane asylums in twenty states 
and in the founding of many additional jails and almshouses 
conducted on a reformed plan. 

The question of the statutory limitation of the factory work- 
day to ten hours was much discussed. Organized labor had 
forced the shorter day upon employers in the leading mechanical 
branches in the thirties, and President Van Buren’s order of 
1840 establishing the ten-hour day on all government works gave 
further sanction to the reform. The agitation for legislative 
action by the states produced little result until 1847 when New 
Hampshire enacted the first ten-hour law for factory labor. In 
the next five years similar measures were adopted in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine, Rhode Island, Ohio, and California. 

The idealism underlying these humanitarian efforts was most 
clearly mirrored in the numerous communistic experiments that 
were carried out in various parts of the country between 1825 
and 1850. These enterprises received their main inspiration from 
the writings and teachings of the leaders of the rising Socialist 
movement in Europe, and the abundance of cheap land invited 
a degree of social experimentation impossible in the crowded 
districts of the Old World. In 1825 Robert Owen, a Scotch 
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manufacturer and reformer, set the example by establishing at 
New Harmony, Indiana, a community where labor and property 
were to be in common. The plan was adopted in other states. 

After 1840 the number of such communities rapidly multiplied 
under the influence of Albert Brisbane’s book, The Social Destiny 
of Man (1840), and Horace Greeley’s editorials in the influential 
New York Tribune, both men being followers of the French 
Socialist, Charles Fourier. Over forty communistic projects 
were attempted from 1840 to 1850, all based upon an illimitable 
faith in humanity, and, like the Owenite communities, all un- 
successful in their effort to transform society overnight. Of 
these, the best known was Brook Farm, near Boston, which 
counted among its members and friends Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, and Margaret Fuller. It continued from 1841 to 
1846; subsequently Hawthorne gently satirized it in The Blithe- 
dale Romance. 

Another significant outcropping of the high aspirations of the 
period showed itself in the launching of the first organized non- 
sectarian movement for the prevention of war. In 1815 peace 
societies had been formed in New York, Ohio, and Massachusetts, 
the first of the kind in the world. The Anglo-American Con- 
vention of 1818 for establishing an unfortified boundary between 
Canada and the United States gave a great impetus to the move- 
ment, which spread to other states. In 1828 the American 
Peace Society was founded in New York by William Ladd 
through a merger of nearly fifty local organizations. Its con- 
structive program called for the codification of international law 
by a congress of nations, meeting periodically, and for the 
establishment of a permanent world court with power to make 
decisions, though not to enforce them, in disputes arising between 
nations. 

Meantime the peace movement had taken root abroad, particu- 
larly in England. In 1843 a universal-peace congress was held in 
London, attended by thirty-seven American delegates. Elihu 
Burritt, one of the foremost leaders of the American movement, 
went to Europe four years later, and as a result of his labors, the 
international congress, held at Brussels in 1848, passed resolu- 
tions indorsing the American peace plan. Thereafter congresses 
were held almost yearly, and the hopes of the peace advocates 
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beat high. But the movement was badly disrupted by the out- 
break of the Crimean War (1854-1856) and of the American 
Civil War, and organized agitation for world conciliation did not 
become important again until the first decade of the twentieth 
century. 


THE IMPROVING STANDARD OF LIFE 


The welfare of the masses and their comfort of living were 
greatly improved by a number of important inventions between 
1825 and 1850. Kerosene lamps were devised, the friction 
match superseded the use of flint, improved cookstoves were put 
on the market. The shortage of wage-labor in the farming 
districts proved an incentive to the invention of labor-saving 
implements. After 1825 the threshing machine began to sup- 
plant the flail and roller, and shortly thereafter the Fairbanks 
platform scale, the mower, and the reaper were invented. 

In 1825 the first successful attempt was made to generate 
steam with anthracite coal, and in 1837 the first furnace for 
smelting iron with anthracite was built. The English Great 
Western, with screw propeller’and with coal to heat its boilers, 
inaugurated regular steam navigation across the Atlantic in 
1838, although the bulk of ocean freight continued to be carried 
in American sailing vessels. 

Outside of the plantation states, the material conditions of 
American life were singularly even, and generous in promise. 
“‘Go-ahead-ativeness”’ characterized the typical American, 
causing Dickens to remark, “whenever an Englishman would cry 
‘All right!’ an American cries ‘Go ahead!’ which is somewhat 
expressive of the national character of the two countries.” An 
easy livelihood might be gained by all who were industrious, and 
few great private fortunes existed. Business and industry con- 
tinued to operate on a small scale. For financial support the 
economic development of the country relied chiefly upon foreign 
investors, especially British capitalists. 

The difficulty of maintaining a united nationality in the face 
of rapid geographical expansion was somewhat eased by the 
mechanical ingenuity of the people. Railway mileage steadily 
progressed from the first steam railroad of 1829. By 1850 one 
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could travel over the iron highways from Maine to North Caro- 
lina, from the Atlantic Seaboard to Buffalo on Lake Erie, and 
from the western end of Lake Erie to Chicago or Cincinnati. The 
electric telegraph, invented in 1835 by S. F. B. Morse, was first 
practically applied in 1844, and from the outset possessed vast 
social and political significance. In 1847 the rotary printing 
press, devised by Richard M. Hoe, was first used, and by revolu- 
tionizing the processes of newspaper publishing, made possible 
the important position of the newspaper in American life. 


RELIGIOUS READJUSTMENTS 


The new spirit in American life was reflected in the spiritual 
strivings and ecclesiastical revolts of the age. The stern Calvin- 
istic theology, which had so long held sway in New England, felt 
the first impact of the democratic tide. Under the leadership of 
W. E. Channing, Unitarianism was organized about 1825 by 
dissenting members of the Congregational Church, on a creed 
opposing the somber doctrines of total depravity and predestina- 
tion and affirming the infinite possibilities of man’s development. 
The new system exerted an influence altogether out of proportion 
to its number of adherents, and attained its loftiest expression in 
the philosophic movement known as ‘‘Transcendentalism,” of 
which Emerson was the foremost exponent. The spread of 
Unitarianism throughout New England was halted only by the 
work of men like Horace Bushnell, who sought to reconcile the 
Calvinistic theology of the old Congregational system with the 
new precepts of democracy. 

Other sects were experiencing similar difficulties. ‘The Quakers 
were rent in twain by the teaching of Elias Hicks. The Camp- 
bells, father and son, led a departure from the established Pres- 
byterian order. Universalism began a rapid expansion at this 
time, and in the West there occurred a swift growth of the 
Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians and other denominations 
which were able to satisfy the spiritual cravings cf a people 
impatient of theological hair-splitting. The itinerant preachers 
penetrated into the wilderness, bringing messages of hope and 
faith to the isolated inhabitants. The greatest of them, Bishop 
Francis Asbury of the Methodist Church, who died in 1816, 
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traveled nearly three hundred thousand miles in the course of 
his labors, preached more than sixteen thousand sermons, and 
ordained some four thousand ministers. In the more settled 
western communities, the pent-up religious enthusiasm of 
the frontiersmen found expression in tumultuous revivals and 
campmeetings. 

Of the many new sects that rose in this period the most extraor- 
dinary, in the light of its subsequent history, was the Mormon 
Church. It was organized at Fayette, New York, in 1830 by 
Joseph Smith, who asserted he had found, inscribed on golden 
plates, a marvelous tale of a Biblical tribe which had migrated to 
the New World from the Tower of Babel, had been the ancestors 
of the American Indians, and had possessed as their great hero 
the prophet Mormon. The new sect, though Christian in its 
tenets, possessed too many novelties to be acceptable even to a 
people accustomed to innovation in religion. Although steadily 
increasing in wealth and numbers, the Mormons were driven from 
state to state until finally, in 1847, they were led by Brigham 
Young on a courageous overland journey to the “promised land” 
in the valley of Salt Lake, Utah. There they proceeded to 
build up a great and thriving commonwealth. 


THe First FLOWERING OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


It was not strange that the spirit of national self-confidence 
and democratic aspiration should find utterance in a great out- 
pouring of literature. The new literary ideals were summed up 
in 1837 by Emerson in his Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard, 
“The American Scholar,’’ which has been termed “America’s 
intellectual Declaration of Independence.” He made an eloquent 
appeal for individuality, sincerity, and realism in the intellectual 
life of America. 

In reality, the new movement had gotten under way during the 
first quarter of the century, when Washington Irving and James 
Fenimore Cooper had boldly cast off the customary dependence 
of American writers upon England in literary manners. Irving’s 
Sketch Book (1820) revealed America as a land of legend and 
romance, equal in interest to the Old World. The abundant 
literary output of his riper years, instinct with grace and charm, 
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caused Thackeray to call him ‘‘the first ambassador whom the 
New World of letters sent to the Old.” In the Leatherstocking 
Tales, published from 1823 to 1841, Cooper made the American 
pioneer, Natty Bumppo, and the silent-footed Indian chief, 
Uncas, permanent figures in world literature.’ 

The decade of the thirties saw the full flowering of American 
letters. As might be expected, the chief center of literary activity 
was the old settled portion of the country; Massachusetts was 
particularly prominent. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and James Russell 
Lowell commenced at this time their creative work of glorifying 
the commonplace things of life in poems of simple and genuine 
feeling. Emerson began to preach the doctrine of individualism 
and the nobility of man in imperishable prose and verse. Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne and Edgar Allan Poe exemplified the versatil- 
ity of American genius by giving literary expression to the som- 
ber and supernatural in man’s experience, the former finding his 
inspiration in the annals of New England Puritanism, and the 
latter in the self-absorption of a morbid mentality. America 
owes its early ascendancy in the art of the short story very largely 
to the work of Irving, Hawthorne, and Poe. 

The trend of the times awakened a new interest in the history 
of the republic, and marked the beginnings of modern American 
historical scholarship. In the thirties Jared Sparks took up his 
vast labors of editing historical documents, eliminating and 
softening such phrases and allusions in the writings of the Fathers 
as seemed to him unsuited to their dignity. In 1834 George 
Bancroft published the first volume of his monumental history of 
the United States, a work based upon a laborious examination of 
source materials but colored by the author’s enthusiastic cham- 
pionship of democratic institutions. Before the close of the 
decade Irving and William H. Prescott had amply shown the 
ability of American scholars to portray with literary distinction 
the history of Spain and of Spanish America. 

Although the writers of the time derived their enduring fame 
from their literary achievements, most of them took an active 
interest in the humanitarian and political struggles of the age. 


1 The Deerslayer (1841), The Last of the Mohicans (1826), The Pathfinder (1840), The 
Pioneers (1823), and The Prairie (1827). 
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Whittier was preéminently the poet laureate of the antislavery 
crusade, throwing himself into the contest with all the militant 
fervor that smoldered under his calm Quaker exterior. Long- 
fellow published his Poems on Slavery in 1842. Lowell acted for 
a time as editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman, and later mercilessly 
lampooned the proslavery politicians in the Biglow Papers (1848). 
Henry D. Thoreau, our first great nature writer, went to jail 
rather than pay a tax which would help the government then 
engaged in what he regarded a war of conquest with Mexico. 

Cooper showed his interest in the agitation for political democ- 
racy by writing a series of propagandist novels, now forgotten, in 
behalf of the cause in the early forties. Bancroft was an ardent 
anti-Bank man; and his prominence as a public figure soon 
drew him into the maelstrom of Democratic politics, where he 
was rewarded by Polk with a cabinet position, and subsequently 
received various diplomatic appointments. In the case of 
William Cullen Bryant, a brilliant poetic career was seriously 
hampered by his distinguished editorship of the New York 
Evening Post from 1826 to 1878. 

As protagonists of the democratic movement, Bryant, Ban- 
croft, and other literary men explained and interpreted Jack- 
sonian Democracy to the educated classes of the East, and 
helped to make democracy respectable in their eyes. Even the 
unworldly Hawthorne held various political offices in the customs 
service, and when he wrote a campaign biography of his college 
friend Franklin Pierce in 1852, he was repaid by the lucrative 
post of consul at Liverpool. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SLAVERY AND SECTIONALISM 


THe GROWTH OF THE SLAVERY SYSTEM 


From the time that Tyler found himself a President without 
a party to the crushing of the South on the battlefield in 1865, 
slavery was the overshadowing question in American politics. 
Many of the developments of these years were due solely to the 
normal and expanding energies of the American people, but such 
matters inevitably became entangled in the skein of sectional 
politics, and were usually dealt with from the standpoint of 
proslavery or antislavery advantage. 

Slavery was not new in the United States in 1841. Indeed, it 
was one of the oldest of American institutions, and was thoroughly 
hedged about with constitutional and statutory sanctions. Once 
universal throughout the thirteen colonies, it had, by the force 
of circumstances, come gradually to assume the aspect of a 
sectional system. After the Missouri Compromise of 1820, the 
slaveholding area was confined to the region south of a line fermed 
by the southern border of Pennsylvania, the Ohio River, the 
northern limits of Missouri, and, in the remainder of old Louisi- 
ana Territory, the parallel 36°30’. 

In the closing years of the eighteenth century, slavery was not 
regarded as filling any indispensable economic need. This 
opinion was shared by leading men in the South, who believed 
that, if let alone, the institution would die out of its own accord 
in due course of time. But certain new influences presently up- 
set their calculations, and intrenched the system more strongly in 
the South than it had ever been before. On the one hand, the 
demand for raw cotton increased tremendously with the growth 
of textile manufacturing in England and the building up of the 
industry in New England. On the other hand, Whitney’s 
invention of the cotton gin (1793), with its improvements, 
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made available for manufacturing purposes short-staple cot- 
ton, the only kind that could be grown away from the seaboard 
region. 

This significant discovery occurred at a time when population 
was beginning to flow across the mountains into the territory 
south of the Ohio River. Consequently, as quickly as the 
initial difficulties of pioneer life in Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee were overcome and the Indians removed, cotton 
culture was rapidly extended throughout the Southwest. Thus 
the forces which had made for the unity of the trans-Appalachian 
country —- common frontier problems and a common dependence 
upon the Mississippi River — grew continually less important, 
and the forces of divergence — differences in climate, soil, eco- 
nomic interest, and social characteristics — became constantly 
more significant. 

Instead of the small frontier farm, the great plantation be- 
came the unit of economic and social life in the Southwest. In 
1824 the annual cotton production of the seaboard states was 
almost double that of the interior South, but by 1841 this ratio 
was reversed. From this time on, it is safe to regard the South, 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi River and beyond, as a 
compact political unit agreeing on all fundamental policies 
affecting cotton culture and slavery, though still superficially 
divided in allegiance between the two great national parties. The 
Northern states did not undergo a similar welding process, re- 
maining divided between the frontier farming regions of the 
Northwest and the manufacturing and financial districts of the 
older states. 

Under the altered circumstances, the Southern planters came 
to regard their material prosperity as inseparably connected with 
the system of forced labor. Cotton culture was singularly 
adapted to the employment of slaves. The work was simple, 
requiring only primitive implements. It gave employment for 
nine months in the year, and permitted the use of women and 
children as well as “prime field hands.” It enabled the white 
overseers to superintend large gangs of laborers working at the 
same time. Unable to conceive of a free black population living 
harmoniously with the white race, the Southerners of that day 
could not foresee that many of these advantages would also 
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accrue from wage labor, and indeed that the cost to the planter 
under such circumstances would be considerably less. 

Political leaders of the South, the professional classes, and the 
clergy now no longer apologized for slavery, but became ardent 
champions of the ‘“‘peculiar institution.” Slavery was said to 
have the sanction of the Bible as well as of the American Con- 
_ stitution. It was held to shower benefits upon the negro, and 
was proclaimed as the only secure basis for white civilization. 
These men in their private lives were of gentle breeding and fine 
character; their sincerity and good intentions are not to be 
judged by the more advanced conception of human rights that 
prevails in our own day. Indeed, Southern publicists insisted 
the relations of capital and labor were more humane under the 
slavery system than under the wage system of the North, where 
the factory-hands earned a bare subsistence, toiled amidst un- 
sanitary conditions, and suffered in old age from unemployment 
and poverty. 

The question of the well-being of the negroes under the system 
of enforced servitude cannot rightly be disposed of with a few 
generalizations. Nevertheless, it seems safe to say that the 
material conditions of slave life were considerably easier in the 
three decades prior to 1830 than in the three decades thereafter, 
and that at all times the house servants were better treated than 
the field hands. The old patriarchal system of plantation 
government, with easy-going methods of management and 
personal oversight of the slaves by a beloved master, was still 
characteristic of Southern life in the earlier period. 

After 1830, however, a decided change began to be apparent, 
not so much in the border slave states, where the negroes were 
still regarded as a convenience rather than as an economic 
necessity, as in the states farther south where the ‘Cotton 
Kingdom” was strongly intrenched. With the introduction of 
large-scale methods of cotton production in the Lower South, the 
master ceased to have close personal supervision over his slaves, 
and employed professional overseers whose reputation depended 
on their ability to exact from them a maximum amount of work. 
Under such a régime the system tended to become thoroughly 
commercialized, and to lose its semifeudal character. 

Moreover, the outbreak of the Nat Turner rebellion in Virginia 
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in 1831, in which sixty whites were murdered by the slaves, 
stimulated Southern lawmakers to restrict the freedom of 
action of negroes by drastic legislation.' The severity of these 
“Slave Codes” was increased by the determination of the planters 
to protect their labor system from the rising tide of antislavery 
propaganda in the North. 

While many planters continued to treat their negroes with 
great indulgence and every provident master was mindful of the 
necessity of keeping them in efficient working condition, too 
many instances of heartless cruelty are a matter of record, and 
the system inevitably involved the constant breaking of family 
ties. The most trenchant criticism of slavery, however, was 
not the actual inhumanity of the masters, but the potentialities 
for brutality and repression, which are inherent in any system of 
human bondage. Furthermore, since the slave was merely a 
piece of property, an “‘animated tool,” no provision was made to 
promote his sense of self-reliance or to foster his intellectual 
development. Slavery, remarked F. L. Olmsted, a keen North- 
ern student of Southern conditions, “‘ withholds all encouragement 
from the labourer to improve his faculties and his skill, destroys 
his self-respect, misdirects and debases his ambition, and with- 
holds all the natural motives which lead men to endeavor to in- 
crease their capacity of usefulness to their country and the 
world.” 

Society in the South was distinguished by its high degree of 
stratification. Of the five or six million white people in 1841, 
the number of persons in slaveholding families formed about one 
third. In South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
exclusive of the largest cities, the number reached one half of the 
whole population. But the proportion of families that possessed 
great plantations and owned nfty or more slaves was much 
smaller, constituting a little more than two per cent of the entire 
number of slaveholding families. Consequently the especially 
privileged class, as in any other kind of social organization, 
formed a mere fraction of the population; their primacy was 
maintained by sheer force of intellect, social prestige, and politi- 


1 Some typical provisions forbade negroes to carry guns, to be absent from the plantation 
without written permission, to be taught to read and write, or to assemble without the 
presence of a whiteman. ‘The Slave Codes were most severe in the states having the largest 
number of blacks. 
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cal acumen. Men of this class lived a prodigal life, and with 
their womenfolk, created that atmosphere of gentility, chivalry, 
and profuse hospitality which still gilds the prewar South in the 
minds of the romantic. 

Next in the social scale came those well-to-do farmers who 
owned only a few slaves, and also the professional classes of the 
South — the lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and teachers — who 
were dependent upon the aristocracy for their incomes and were 
in close alliance with them. Most of the small slaveholding 
farmers, however, were unprosperous and unprogressive, and 
these made up a somewhat lower layer in the social order. Olm- 
sted gives an unpleasant picture of their poor houses, unwhole- 
some food, and lack of comfort, thrift, and refinement. 

The most degraded class among the master race were the so- 
called “‘poor whites,” a poverty-stricken, slaveless, uneducated, 
outcast element of the population, which lived in remote valleys of 
the mountains or else sought half-heartedly to wrest a livelihood 
from the lands which the planters had abandoned or refused to 
occupy. Ina society differently composed, such folk might have 
found opportunities for employment and eventually for rising in 
the social and economic scale; but in a social organization which 
deemed manual toil a badge of inferiority, their lot was well-nigh 
hopeless. Only once in a generation could a man of indomitable 
spirit, like Andrew Johnson of eastern Tennessee, break through 
the fetters of poverty and ignorance that bound him to his station, 
and reach high political preferment in his state. Generally 
speaking, the life of the “poor whites” was happy-go-lucky and 
not given to introspection, and in matters of political import they 
were usually willing to follow the lead of their economic and social 
superiors. 

With the passage of years, cotton culture and its labor system 
came to represent a vast investment of capital. From a crop of 
negligible importance, its production leaped in 1800 to about 
thirty-five million pounds, rose to one hundred and sixty million 
pounds in 1820, and reached a total of more than eight hundred 
and thirty-four million pounds twenty years later. The mone- 
tary value of the cotton crop in 1850 was $105,600,000, and at that 
date seven eighths of the world’s supply was grown in the South. 
The slaves increased correspondingly in number and value. 
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About the time of the invention of the cotton gin the price of a 
good field hand was $300, in 1828 it had become $800, and in 
1853, $1200. In 1850 the value of slave property in the entire 
South amounted to more than one and one-quarter billion dollars. 
Thus was built up the superstructure of cotton capitalism in 
the South, as significant in its influence upon national] destinies in 
the years before the Civil War as industria] capitalism has been in 
the period since. Inevitably the major purpose of Southerners in 
national] politics came to be the protection and enlargement of the 
vested interests represented by the cotton-slavery system. As 
will presently be seen, one of their main objects was to extend the 
cotton-growing area beyond its existing confines, for, because of 
the wasteful system of cropping a piece of land until it was ex- 
hausted, cotton culture was ever on the move, and unlimited 
quantities of fresh and fertile lands were required. Further- 
more, the South needed new territory out of which additional 
slave states might be created to offset the admission of new 
free states. Antislavery Northerners became quickly aware of 
this growing influence in national affairs; they called it the 
“Slave Power” or the “Slavocracy,” and pictured it as a never- 
sleeping, malevolent conspiracy for proslavery aggrandizement. 


Tue Rise or ANTISLAVERY AGITATION 


Antislavery agitation in the North did not become militant 
until the fourth decade of the century. Prior to this time there 
existed abolitionist newspapers and societies, which devoted their 
efforts to conducting a quiet, persistent campaign of education on 
the subject, trusting thereby to bring a gradual end to slavery. 
Much of this work was carried on by people who lived in or 
adjoining the slave states, and who hoped to persuade the slave- 
owners to voluntary emancipation. An organization had been 
formed in 1816 by leading men of both sections for the purpose of 
returning liberated negroes to Africa, but though the American 
Colonization Society continued in existence, the impracticability 
of the scheme quickly became apparent.’ Indeed, antislavery 
men soon began to charge that the slaveholders favored the plan 


1In the best days of the Society, the number of negroes transported did not equal one 
twenty-hith of the natural increase of the race by births. 
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as a means of getting rid of ambitious and troublesome individ- 
uals. 

The new phase of antislavery agitation, which began about 
1830, owed much to the dynamic democratic idealism of the times 
and to the fierce new interest in social justice for all classes. 
It was, in a sense, the American counterpart of a worldwide 
movement which had achieved the abolition of human bondage 
in Mexico and the other Spanish-American republics in the pre- 
ceding decade, and which inspired Parliament in 1833 to provide 
for gradual emancipation in the British West Indies. The new 
antislavery movement in America was combative and un- 
compromising, defying all the constitutional and legal guarantees 
protecting the slavery system, and insisting upon immediate 
abolition without compensation. It took no account of the 
difficulties and dangers involved in wholesale liberation, and 
valued emancipation above the preservation of the Union. 

These extremists found an unexcelled leader in William Lloyd 
Garrison, a young man twenty-five years of age, of Massachusetts 
nativity, who possessed the fanatical heroism of a martyr with 
the crusading ability of a successful demagogue. He was ably 
seconded by Wendell Phillips, who was ostracized by his Boston 
friends when he lent his eloquent tongue to the unpopular cause. 
In 1831, Garrison founded his newspaper, the Lideraier, and this 
at once became a rostrum from which he poured vitriolic editorials 
upon the slaveowners and all their practices. In 1832, he 
established the New England Anti-Slavery Society,and within a 
year this grew into a national body called the “American Anti- 
Slavery Society,” pledged to a program of immediate, uncom- 
pensated emancipation. 

Garrison’s sensational methods awakened many Northerners 
to the evil character of an institution which they had long since 
come to regard as established and unchangeable. Not all of 
them, however, were willing to subscribe to his law-defying 
tactics, for they held that reform should be accomplished by 
legal and peaceful means. The chief spokesman of this more 
moderate element was William Ellery Channing, the Unitarian 
minister of Boston and an able pamphleteer. 

Still another antislavery element consisted of quiet church- 
going citizens, who, under cover of night, helped to spirit escaping 
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slaves away to safe refuges in the North or over the border into 
Canada. Known as the “Underground Railroad,” an elaborate 
network of secret routes for the fugitives was firmly established 
in the thirties in all parts of the North. <A formal organization 
of the Underground Railroad workers, with Robert Purvis as 
President, was effected in Philadelphia in 1838. Their most 
successful operations were in the old Northwest. In Ohio 
alone, it is estimated that not less than 40,000 fugitive slaves were 
assisted to freedom during the years from 1830 to 1860. 

The number of local antislavery societies increased until in 1840 
there were about two thousand of them with a membership of 
perhaps 200,000. Women took an active part in the agitation by 
circulating antislavery petitions, holding prayer-meetings and 
conventions, and raising large sums of money by fairs. In 1835 
Oberlin College threw open its doors to negro students, thereby 
becoming the first coracial college in America, and making itself 
a center for abolitionist propaganda in the West. 

In 1839 certain antislavery leaders, acting against the wishes of 
Garrison, gave a new turn to the movement by organizing the 
Liberty party and nominating J. G. Birney of New York and 
Thomas Earle of Pennsylvania as candidates for the approaching 
election. Typical of antislavery parties in subsequent cam- 
paigns, the platform took a less doctrinaire position than that of 
the Garrisonians. It called on Congress to abolish slavery in all 
the territories and in the District of Columbia, and branded the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1793 as unconstitutional. The Liberty 
ticket polled only 7000 votes in 1840, but in the next few yearsnew 
men joined the party, like Salmon P. Chase of Ohio and Charles 
Sumner of Massachusetts, who added to the idealism of the 
founders a knowledge of the arts of political manipulation. 
Many men, like Abraham Lincoln and Horace Greeley, sympa- 
thized with the purposes of the party, but refused to join it 
because they believed that its objects could be more speedily 
accomplished through the agency of the old parties. 

The Northern public as a whole held aloof from active partici- 
pation in the antislavery movement. Busy with their own 
concerns, they thought of slavery as a problem for the Southern 
people to solve through state action, and as a moral question 
rather than a political issue. The unbridled agitation of the 
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antislavery zealots seemed to them to threaten the integrity of 
the Union, and the latter was dearer to their hearts, even in 1860, 
than the destruction of slavery. In the early stages of the mili- 
tant movement, agitators in Northern cities were harshly dealt 
with by mobs. In one tragic affair at Alton, Illinois, Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, an abolitionist editor, was murdered by a proslavery 
mob in November, 1837. Even Abraham Lincoln, then a Whig 
member of the Illinois legislature, felt called upon to declare in a 
formal protest in 1837 that, while he believed slavery to be 
‘founded on both injustice and bad policy, . . . the promulga- 
tion of abolition doctrines tends rather to increase than abate 
its evils.” 

In this growing warfare between the enemies and friends of 
slavery, the federal government sought at first to occupy a 
neutral position, for the issue crossed party lines and might 
easily disrupt the old established parties. But the energy of the 
antislavery propaganda soon snared the government at Wash- 
ington in the toils of controversy. In 1835 a mob in Charleston, 
South Carolina, burned a sack of abolitionist literature which they 
found in the postoffice. The matter came to the attention of the 
Postmaster-General, and he made a ruling to the effect that, 
though all such papers must be accepted at the postoffices, the 
postmasters might withhold them from delivery if they believed 
them to be incendiary in character. This extraordinary ruling 
was hotly debated in Congress, and notwithstanding Calhoun’s 
efforts to the contrary, the right to use the mails was restored by 
a law of 1836. Drastic penalties were provided for postmasters 
who interfered with the delivery of mail matter. 

The proslavery forces were also resolved to check the flood of 
antislavery petitions which poured into the House of Repre- 
sentatives. These memorials generally asked for the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia. In 1836 the House passed a 
“gag resolution” for the purpose of preventing consideration of 
such petitions. At each subsequent session, the readoption of the 
“gag resolution” was fought by Joshua R. Giddings of Ohio and 
ex-President Adams, the two pillars of antislavery strength in 
Congress. Finally, in 1844, they had the satisfaction of seeing 
the rule abandoned by a vote of 108 to 8o. 

These efforts at repression by the proslavery elements defeated 
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their own purpose. They involved apparent denials of the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of the press and the right of 
petition, and thereby caused many Northerners, who had re- 
mained indifferent to the injustices of the negro, to be deeply 
stirred by the assaults of the ‘Slave Power” on the rights of 
white men. 

As the foremost moral issue of the age, the antislavery question 
inevitably challenged the attention of the great religious bodies. 
In 1844 the Methodist Church split upon the issue of whether a 
bishop could hold slaves, and the Southern members organized 
the ‘Methodist Episcopal Church South.” In the same year 
the Baptists came to grief over the question whether slave 
owners might be sent out as missionaries, and a Southern Baptist 
Church resulted. A significant effect of these divisions was the 
increased membership of the sectionalized branches, thus at- 
testing the conviction of churchgoers in each section as to the 
relation of Christianity to slavery. In 1853 the New-School 
Presbyterians divided into two branches over the question, but 
the other great national churches ignored it, condoned the 
practice of slaveholding, and remained united until the out- 
break of the Civil War. 
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CHAPTER VII ‘ 
SLAVERY AND EXPANSION, 1843-1848 


THe ANNEXATION OF TEXAS 


Though the old parties strove to keep the slavery question out 
of national politics, their efforts were defeated by the revival, 
under Tyler, of the movement for the acquisition of Texas. 
Texas had again offered herself to the United States in 1837, 
shortly after the American recognition of her independence ; 
but her overtures had been rebuffed, and in 1838 she formally 
withdrew her offer. Unlike Van Buren, President Tyler strongly 
favored annexation, and when Webster retired from the State 
Department in May, 1843, he felt free to prosecute his designs. 

The case for annexation was greatly strengthened by the inter- 
est which Great Britain had been showing in Texas, and by the 
consequent fear that Texas might become a British protectorate 
organized on a basis of free trade and free labor. This apprehen- 
sion was not entirely unfounded, but for political purposes in the 
United States, it was magnified by the administration much 
beyond what the facts actually warranted. On the other hand, 
the desire to acquire Texas was warmly assailed by the anti- 
slavery men as a scheme of the cotton capitalists to gain more 
slave territory. Furthermore, Mexico notified the United 
States that annexation would be regarded as a declaration 
of war. 

Tyler appointed Abel P. Upshur of Virginia, an ardent annexa- 
tionist, as Webster’s successor. Negotiations were pushed with 
Texas, though Upshur’s sudden death in February, 1844, left 
the completion of the arrangements to the deft hands of Calhoun, 
his successor in office. As signed on April 12, 1844, the treaty 
provided for the annexation of Texas as a “territory.” The 
Senate debated the treaty behind closed doors, and on June 8 
finally rejected it by a vote of 35 to 16. The reasons for this 
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action were complex. Some Senators who favored annexation 
were unwilling to take the step at the cost of war with Mexico; 
others wished the matter to go over until the voters had expressed 
their will in the approaching presidential election. 

The major parties had already held their national conventions 
when the vote on the treaty was taken in the Senate. Since 
early in the year, Henry Clay and Martin Van Buren had been 
regarded the logical candidates of their respective parties. Both 
deplored the entry of the Texas question as a campaign issue, and 
acting probably by prior agreement, each published his views in 
April as opposed to immediate annexation. In the case of 
Van Buren this was, of course, merely a reaffirmation of the policy 
he had pursued when President. 

So great was the popular demand for Clay’s candidacy that, 
when the Whigs met on May 1, they nominated him unanimously. 
In the interest of political expediency the platform omitted all 
reference to the Texas question. Theodore Frelinghuysen of 
New Jersey was named for Vice-President. The Democratic 
convention meeting on May 27 proved to be a theater of intrigue. 
Although a majority of the delegates were pledged to Van Buren, 
his Texas pronouncement had made him unacceptable to the 
Southern contingent. Calhoun’s supporters wished to secure the 
prize for their chief, but while not strong enough to do this, they 
were able to keep Van Buren from getting the necessary two- 
thirds vote. The outcome was the nomination of a “‘dark horse,” 
James K. Polk, ex-Governor of Tennessee, a strong annexationist, 
who had not been deemed a presidential aspirant prior to the 
convention. The second place on the ticket went to George M. 
Dallas of Pennsylvania. 

The platform was the acme of political adroitness. Instead of 
avoiding the pivotal issue, the party boldly announced its sup- 
port of “ the re-occupation of Oregon and the re-annexation of 
Texas.” But by using the words “ re-occupation” and “ re- 
annexation,” the Democrats sought to clear these demands of the 
stigma of aggression, and by coupling Oregon with Texas, hoped 
to establish the nonsectional character of the demand for ex- 
pansion. 

Tyler allowed himself to be nominated by a convention of 
officeholders on a platform of ‘‘Tyler and Texas,”’ but withdrew 
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when he saw that his candidacy would only draw votes away 
from Polk. The Liberty party again offered a ticket, headed by 
James G. Birney, and the platform declared unequivocally 
against the extension of slavery. 

In the campaign that followed, the Democrats made their 
appeal to the country upon the basis of national expansion rather 
than slavery extension. Clay, on the other hand, began to fear 
the loss of Southern votes because of his preconvention declara- 
tion against immediate annexation; and in later letters, designed 
for Southern reading, he explained and equivocated until no one 
knew definitely where he stood. Polk was victorious by a popu- 
lar plurality of less than 40,000 and an electoral vote of 170 to 
105. Though polling no electoral votes, the Liberty party won 
62,000 popular votes. The popular strength of Polk and Clay 
was so closely divided that the balance of power lay with the 
Liberty party in New York, Ohio, and Indiana. Had the anti- 
slavery party chosen to vote for Clay in New York, he would 
have won the thirty-six electoral votes of that state and a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes of the country. 

Van Buren’s repudiation by the Democratic national conven- 
tion, followed by Polk’s election, marked a turning point in the 
history of the Democratic party. Henceforth every Democratic 
candidate for President down to the Civil War was either a 
Southerner or a “‘doughface,” that is, a pro-Southern Northerner. 
The radical democracy of the Jackson-Van Buren régime suc- 
cumbed to the resolute purposes of Southern leaders intent on 
advancing cotton culture and its peculiar labor system. The 
death of Jackson in 1845 removed a potent counter-influence, 
and his great lieutenants, Van Buren and Benton, soon found 
themselves at cross purposes with the new leadership of the party. 

Tyler, who still had four months in office after the election, 
hastened to capture for himself the honor of acquiring Texas. 
Declaring to Congress in December, 1844, that the American 
people had spoken in the election, he recommended that, since 
a two-thirds Senate majority for a treaty was out of the question, 
Congress should annex Texas by means of a joint resolution, which 
only required a majority vote in each house. Notwithstanding a 
flood of petitions and memorials from the free states against 
the measure, Congress followed the President’s advice on Febru- 
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ary 28,1845. Their action authorized the admission of Texas as 
a state of the Union. It further provided that Congress must 
approve of the Texan constitution, that all boundary disputes 
in which Texas was involved should be adjusted by the United 
States, and that the public debt of the new state should not 
become a charge on the federal government. 

Although the acquisition of Texas, with its results, was destined 
to intensify sectional antagonism in American politics, it should 
be noted that the action of the United States was fully justified 
in international law. Texas had maintained a separate existence 
for nine years without any serious attempt on the part of Mexico 
to reconquer her. Moreover, her independence had been recog- 
nized by the leading European powers as well as the United 
States. On July 4, 1845, a Texan convention summoned for that 
purpose accepted annexation with only one dissenting vote, a 
decision later confirmed by popular referendum. At the next 
session of the American Congress, annexation was completed by 
the passage of a formal resolution admitting the state (De- 
cember 29). The national territory was thereby enlarged by 
an area more than three times the size of present-day Italy. 


THE PARTITION OF THE OREGON COUNTRY 


James K. Polk, the new President, was not the nonentity that 
history often pictures him. Lacking in personal magnetism and 
dramatic flourishes, he was a serious, methodical man of inflexible 
purpose and great executive capacity. His term was crowded 
with important events, and judged by his record, he was the 
greatest expansionist who ever occupied his high office. His 
cabinet appointments, headed by James Buchanan of Penn- 
sylvania in the State Department and Robert J. Walker of 
Mississippi as Secretary of the Treasury, evidenced the dominance 
of Southern influence in his administration.’ Unwilling to trust 
Blair who had been editor of the official Democratic organ in 
Washington since Jackson’s first administration, Polk forced him 
to sell his paper, the Washington Globe, by taking away the 


1 The other members of his cabinet were: William L. Marcy of New York, Secretary of 
War; George Bancroft of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Navy; John Y. Mason of 
Virginia, Attorney-General; Cave Johnson of Tennessee, Postmaster-General. 
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government printing. In its place was established the Washing- 
ton Union with a trusted friend, Thomas Ritchie, in charge. 

Since the campaign pledge respecting Texas had been virtually 
carried out by the time Polk took the oath of office, he was free 
to give his attention to the settlement of the Oregon question. 
That vast domain, lying west of the mountains and extending 
from the forty-second parallel on the south to 54° 40’ on the 
north, had been held by Great Britain and the United States 
since 1818 under an agreement of joint occupation. Since the 
region was remote both from Great Britain and the settled parts 
of the United States, neither country made any serious effort to 
colonize it for a number of years. British interests were largely 
confined to the Columbia River basin where the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, which in 1821 had absorbed the North West Company, 
carried on fur-trading. American energies were mainly engaged 
in handling the commerce between Oregon and China. 

Missionary enterprise paved the way for the colonization of 
Oregon with permanent American settlers. In 1834 the first 
organized band of farmers went overland under the lead of 
Methodist missionaries, and two years later another band, led 
by Presbyterian or Congregational missionaries, made the trip. 
Other migrations followed, although up to the end of 1841 the 
total number of immigrants probably did not exceed four hundred. 
Their presence necessitated some provision for self-government, 
and upon their own initiative steps were taken by the settlers in 
1841, which culminated two years later in the adoption of a 
temporary constitution, to remain in effect until the United States 
government should make other arrangements. The Ameri- 
can settlements were located almost exclusively south of the 
Columbia. 

Beginning as early as 1826, the two governments had exchanged 
views with respect to a division of the Oregon country. The 
United States insisted on a westward extension of the forty- 
ninth parallel, which already formed the international boundary 
east of the Rockies. But since this arrangement would deprive 
the British of trading and fishing advantages in the Columbia 
River and of the control of the ocean outlet of the waters east of 
Vancouver Island, the latter demanded the Columbia River as 
the dividing line. 
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By 1843 it became apparent that a final adjustment of the 
rival claims could not be much longer delayed. In that year no 
less than one thousand American settlers crossed the plains 
and mountains to the fertile valleys of the northwestern coast. 
Petitions for American occupation of the entire domain began to 
inundate Congress. As has been seen, the Democrats shrewdly 
capitalized the growing popular interest by inserting a plank in 
their platform of 1844 for the ‘‘re-occupation of Oregon,” and 
“Fifty-Four Forty or Fight” was a telling slogan with the 
Western voters. 

The campaign demand for the entire Oregon country was not, 
however, taken very seriously by the Democratic President, for in 
July, 1845, Polk renewed the earlier American offer to divide the 
country at the forty-ninth parallel. When Great Britain again 
declined, he chose to remember the platform pledge, and in his 
message of December 2, 1845, he asserted the American claim to 
all Oregon, appealed to the Monroe Doctrine, and asked Congress 
to authorize the termination of the joint occupancy. Congress 
acquiescing, the President in May, 1846, served upon Great 
Britain the one year’s notice required by the treaty. 

Fortunately, Great Britain did not regard the issue as suf- 
ficiently important to meet defiance with defiance, especially in 
view of the declining importance of the fur trade in the disputed 
region. She reopened negotiations, and on June 15, 1846, a 
treaty was signed for the partition of the Oregon country at the 
forty-ninth parallel on the mainland, and then along the middle 
of the channel between Vancouver Island and the mainland to 
the Pacific Ocean.t| The Hudson’s Bay Company was granted 
freedom of navigation of the Columbia. Polk’s game of bluff 
had proved successful, and the United States received a stretch 
of territory equal in size to the combined areas of France, 
Portugal, and Greece. 


THE War witH Mexico 


The United States escaped war with Great Britain only to 
plunge into war with Mexico. Although the annexation of Texas 


1'The water boundary later gave rise to disputes over the ownership of certain islands, 
and the matter was finally adjusted by arbitration under the Treaty of Washington (1871). 
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helped to precipitate the conflict, an atmosphere of ill-feeling had 
long clouded the relations of the two countries. Since the win- 
ning of independence a succession of revolutionary governments 
had ruled Mexico, with the usual results of political instability at 
home and of irresponsibility in foreign affairs. The American 
Department of State labored from 1825 to 1835 before the inter- 
national boundary, defined in the Spanish Treaty of 1819, was 
confirmed by Mexico. Even more annoying delays attended the 
establishment of commercial relations, and after a satisfactory 
treaty was finally arranged in 1831, the Mexican authorities 
obstructed or forbade the execution of many of its provisions. 

Citizens of the United States engaged in lawful pursuits in 
Mexico often were imprisoned and treated with the greatest 
inhumanity. In 1835 twenty-two Americans suspected of being 
abetters of a revolution were summarily executed without 
trial. The property losses of American citizens soon came to 
represent a large sum. In February, 1837, Jackson notified 
Congress that the failure of Mexico to pay American claims 
“would justify, in the eyes of all nations, immediate war.’’! 
At length, in 1839, provision was made for arbitration of the 
claims; but Mexico failed to comply with the award until a new 
treaty was made in 1843,.when she paid one or two installments 
and quit. 

Mexico, on the other hand, regarded the establishment of the 
Texan Republic as largely the work of Americans. When her 
troops attempted some forays across the Rio Grande in 1842, 
American adventurers shouldered their muskets and again rushed 
to the defense of Texas, and an American squadron off California, 
believing that war was at hand, temporarily occupied the town 
Monterey. The annexation of Tee. in 1845 convinced the Mexi- 
cans that the United States was engaged in a systematic dis- 
memberment of their country. 

The fact that Texas in revolt laid claim to a greater area than 
she had possessed as a Mexican province added insult to injury. 
As annexed by the United States, her southwestern and western 
boundary followed the Rio Grande River from mouth to source 
and thence went due northward to the forty-second parallel, 


1 Other nations were similarly involved with Mexico. In 1838 France lost patience and 
collected her claims at the cannon’s mouth. 
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whereas Mexican Texas had not extended beyond the Nueces 
River.!. The added area, while comprising sparsely populated 
country in general, included the Mexican settlements at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande and the ancient Spanish city of Santa 
Fe in New Mexico. 

It is probable, as recent students have maintained, that the 
prospect of war with the United States in 1845 was welcomed by 
Mexico rather than otherwise, for the Mexican generals, experi- 
enced in countless revolutions, had an inflated idea of their own 
prowess. Moreover, they counted heavily on the advantage of 
fighting on their own soil, and misled by the patient diplomacy of 
the United States for the last twenty years, believed that the 
American people would never support a war. 

That Polk had no wanton desire to wage war with Mexico is 
clear, but he was obsessed with the notion of acquiring her north- 
west provinces, and this ambition was hardly consonant with the 
continuance of peaceful relations. However, he intended to 
accomplish his purpose by pacific methods, if possible. The 
Mexican treasury, chronically empty, was in need of replenish- 
ment. Furthermore, northwestern Mexico was remote from 
the seat of central authority, thinly peopled, and only loosely 
attached to the Mexican political system. Accordingly, in 
November, 1845, he sent John Slidell of Louisiana as Minister to 
Mexico to induce that government to accept the Rio Grande 
boundary of Texas in return for the American cancellation of 
claims against Mexico. Slidell was further instructed to offer 
$5,000,000 for New Mexico, as the country westward to California 
was called, and as for California, he was told that ‘‘money would 
be no object when compared with the value of its acquisition.” 
But the Mexican government, having severed diplomatic relations 
after the annexation of Texas, refused to receive Slidell, who 
returned to the United States in March, 1846, with his mission 
unaccomplished. 

In Polk’s mind the situation now justified war. In the summer 
of 1845 troops under General Zachary Taylor had been sent into 
the disputed area beyond the Nueces, and on January 13, 1846, 


1 “The boundary was probably asserted partly in the hope of making it good, and partly 
with the idea of having a liberal basis for compromise in the final settlement with Mexico.” 
Justin Smith, The Annexation of Texas, p. 19. 
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they had been ordered to the banks of the Rio Grande. On 
Saturday, May 9, 1846, the President notified his cabinet of his 
intention to recommend war to Congress within the next few days. 
That night news came which enabled him to put the cause of war 
before the country in its most appealing light: Mexican forces 
had crossed the Rio Grande, and fought a skirmish with some 
American troops on April 24. 

Polk’s message of May 11 therefore adverted only briefly to 
the longstanding grievances of American citizens, the violation of 
treaty rights, and the wrongful interferences with American trade. 
Mexico, he declared, has “‘shed American blood upon the Ameri- 
can soil... . War exists, and, notwithstanding all our efforts 
to avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico herself.”’ Congress re- 
sponded with an authorization of men and money. The next 
day (May 13) Polk told his cabinet that ‘‘In making peace with 
our adversary, we shall acquire California, New Mexico, and 
other further territory, as an indemnity for this war, if we can.” 

The military operations lasted for about a year and a half. 
The Mexicans outnumbered the invaders, and, for the most part, 
offered a stiff resistance ; but they were overcome by the superior 
morale and stamina of the American forces, most of whom were 
volunteers. The fighting occurred in three distinct geographic 
areas. In order to assure the territorial objectives of the war, an 
American squadron in the Pacific seized the ports of California, 
and an overland expedition under Colonel S. W. Kearny, setting 
out from Fort Leavenworth on the Missouri, obtained control of 
New Mexico through the occupation of Sante Fe on August 18. 
Simultaneously with these operations, General Taylor began an 
invasion of northern Mexico from his point of vantage on the 
Rio Grande, gained brilliant victories at Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma on May 8 and 9, took Monterey on May 24, and defeated 
a Mexican relief expedition under General Santa Anna at Buena 
Vista on February 22 and 23, 1847. 

Polk, who was responsible for the plan of campaign, had hoped 
that these blows might bring the enemy to terms, but now he saw 
it was necessary to strike at the heart of the country. In March, 
1847, an army under General Winfield Scott was transported to 
Vera Cruz, and a direct overland march begun on the capital city. 
Every step of the way was contested. The scaling of the moun- 
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tain wall beyond Vera Cruz involved a severe struggle at Cerro 
Gordo on April 17 and 18; and finally, when the central plateau 
of Mexico was reached, there was hard fighting at Contreras, 
Churubusco, and Chapultepec in August and September. On 
September 14, 1847, Mexico City was taken, and the country 
lay at the mercy of the invaders. 
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MirirArY OPERATIONS OF THE MEXICAN WAR 


Not desiring to prolong the war unnecessarily, Polk had sent 
Nicholas P. Trist of Virginia along with General Scott with 
instructions to negotiate a peace the moment the Mexicans were 
willing to make the required territorial concessions. But the 
sweeping victory of the American forces caused an outburst of 
imperialistic sentiment in the United States, which found expres- 
sion in a demand for the annexation of all Mexico. Even Polk’s 
cabinet was divided over what should be done, and Secretary 
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of State Buchanan, with a hopeful eye on his chances in the 
approaching presidential election, declared in a public letter, 
“Destiny beckons us to hold and civilize Mexico.” Polk, how- 
ever, was not to be moved from his original purpose, and he 
accepted the treaty which had meantime been signed by Trist at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo on February 2, 1848. 

By its provisions Mexico acknowledged the Rio Grande 
boundary of Texas, and ceded to the United States the territories 
then known as “‘New Mexico” and “Upper California.” The 
international boundary thus established is the same as today, 
except for the small addition of territory made by the Gadsden 
Purchase (1853) south of the Gila River. In return, the United 
States agreed to pay fifteen million dollars and to assume the 
payment of all American claims against Mexico.! 

Thus, at a war cost of twelve thousand lives and nearly one 
hundred million dollars, the United States gained a domain 
nearly two and one half times as great as France, and deprived the 
Republic of Mexico of two fifths of her territory. In this con- 
nection, it may be noted that, although the Latin-American 
republics had been assured by the United States of protection 
against European imperialism only twenty-five years before, 
those countries now learned that the United States did not regard 
the Monroe Doctrine as a self-denying ordinance. 

Polk’s craving for territory was not yet appeased. In a mes- 
sage to Congress in April, 1848, he hinted at the desirability of 
annexing the strife-afflicted Mexican province of Yucatan, in 
order to forestall similar action by Great Britain or Spain. A 
month and a half later he tried to buy Cuba from Spain, alleging 
that the covetous eyes of European powers were fastened on her 
declining power there. Polk’s offer was met by the reply that 
Spain would sooner see Cuba “sunk in the ocean.” 

The great enlargement of the national area under Polk was, in 
its immediate results, productive only of strife and discord in 
American politics, for the question of slavery extension was 
inextricably bound up in that of national expansion. Its indirect 
effects were equally disastrous to national harmony. ‘The energy 
and success of Polk’s plans inoculated the popular mind with an 


1 These claims were later adjudged to amount to $3,208,315. 
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exultant faith in the manifest destiny of the United States to 
absorb all North America in her boundaries. 

“Manifest Destiny’? became the slogan of the Democratic 
party from this time to the outbreak of the Civil War, though 
it was corrupted by the party leaders into a purely sectional 
doctrine for the acquisition of semitropical lands suitable for 
slavery. This zeal for expansion could not well be reconciled with 
a strict construction of the Constitution, for, as Jefferson admitted 
when Louisiana was annexed in 1803, the Constitution nowhere 
explicitly authorizes additions of territory. It appeared, there- 
fore, that even Southern Democrats were willing to forget their 
constitutional scruples if the interests of the ‘‘Cotton Kingdom” 
could be served thereby. 


PoLitics AND PUBLIC OPINION UNDER POLK v 


Although foreign affairs occupied the dominant place in Polk’s 
administration, he did not fail to give due attention to those 
well-established articles of Democratic faith: the Independent 
Treasury, and a tariff for revenue only. In his first annual 
message he called for the restoration of the Independent Treasury, 
discarded by the Whigs in 1841. Congress accordingly passed an 
act on August 6, 1846, which, in the main, was the same law that 
Van Buren had labored so long to secure. The system, thus 
again set in motion, proved its worth, and remained continuously 
in existence until abandoned under the provisions of the Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913. 

In pursuance of recommendations made by Secretary of the 
Treasury Walker, Congress enacted a new tariff law on July 30, 
1846, which had as its ideal the raising of revenue rather than the 
protection of industry. While the bill was before Congress, 
reduction of duties was opposed by members from New England 
and the Middle states, but favored by the farmers and planters 
of the West and South. The Walker Tariff enlarged the free 
list, and made the average rate on dutiable imports 26.5 per cent. 
Financially the new act proved a marked success. The average 
annual yield was forty-six million dollars as compared with 
twenty-six million dollars under the Whig tariff of 1842. 

In 1854-1856, the revenue from tariff duties actually exceeded 
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the normal expenditures of the government, and accordingly the 


_ Democrats scaled down the rates once more in 1857 by about 


_ five per cent, at the same time increasing the free list. This era 


_ of low tariff duties was also a period of great industrial prosperity 


in the United States; but one cannot safely draw conclusions 
from this fact, for, as we shall see, many other conditions were 
working toward the same end, such as the gold discoveries in 
California, the increase in immigration, and the rapid develop- 
ment of the West. 

After the conflict with Mexico began, much of the time of Con- 
gress was taken up with discussions of wartime legislation. In 
the first flush of enthusiasm the war was extremely popular 
with the country; but the Whigs in Congress, while voting the 
necessary military appropriations, quickly adopted the policy of 
criticizing the causes and purposes of the struggle. The most 
resolute opposition came from antislavery sources, for men of 
this stripe regarded the conflict as an arrogant proslavery war of 
conquest. In this spirit, for example, the Massachusetts legis- 
lature resolved in April, 1847, that the war, “‘unconstitutionally 
commenced by the order. of the President,” was being waged 
“for the dismemberment of Mexico” with “the triple object of 
extending slavery, of strengthening the Slave Power, and of 
obtaining the control of the Free States.” 

Irrespective of party, the antislavery forces in Congress re- 
solved to exclude slavery from any territory that might be 
acquired from Mexico. On August 8, 1846, Polk asked Congress 
to vote him two million dollars in order that he might be ready 
at any time to treat with Mexico for territorial cessions. David 
Wilmot, a Pennsylvania Democrat of the antislavery wing of the 
party, moved in the’ House of Representatives an amendment to 
the ‘appropriation bill, providing that in all ceded provinces 
slavery should be forever prohibited. The issue was now joined. 
In August, 1846, and again in February, 1847, the ‘ Wilmot 
Proviso” was adopted by the House after a severe struggle, but 
notwithstanding the support of Webster and other Northern 
Whigs in the Senate, the measure failed of passage there on both 
occasions. 

At length the House was persuaded to vote the appropriations 
without restriction in March, 1847. By this time, however, the 
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Wilmot Proviso had served its purpose of arousing the country to 
the importance of the question of slavery in the Mexican cessions. 
Northern legislatures indorsed the exclusion of slavery ; Southern 
legislatures just as roundly condemned the proposal. In general, 
the Democrats in Congress met the issue with a united front, but 
the Whigs were badly shaken by the contest. On every signifi- 
cant vote the Southern Whigs voted solidly with the Democrats 
against the Wilmot Proviso, and the Northern Whigs took the 
antislavery side. 

The principle underlying the Wilmot Proviso was also evoked 
in the discussions in Congress over the territorial organization of 
Oregon. In messages of 1846 and 1847, Polk urged Congress to 
establish a regular territorial government in Oregon in place of 
the provisional government set up by the settlers (see page ror). 
Although everyone recognized that Oregon was certain to be free 
soil, the Southern members did not wish to yield the point with- 
out obtaining some corresponding sectional advantage. Bills 
passed by the House to organize Oregon as a free territory failed 
in the Senate in 1846 and 1847; but a third bill, of 1848, was 
approved by the Senate with an adroitly conceived amendment to 
the effect that the Missouri-Compromise line should be extended 
to the Pacific. The Senate hoped in this way to commit Con- 
gress in advance to the policy of permitting slavery in the Mexi- 
can acquisitions south of 36° 30’. The House was adamant, the 
need for action great, and on August 13, 1848, an act was adopted 
authorizing a free-soil government in Oregon with no mention of 
the Missouri-Compromise provision. 

As the presidential election of 1848 drew near, the leaders of 
the great parties found themselves confronted with the same 
dilemma that had dismayed them in 1844: forces beyond their 
control had thrust forward the question of slavery extension as 
the paramount issue of the campaign. Since this question cut 
across party lines, the old-party managers determined, if possible, 
to evade it. The Democrats, holding their national convention 
at Baltimore on May 22, adopted a platform which defended the 
Mexican War as “just and necessary” but said nothing about 
slavery in the new accessions. For President the party nomi- 
nated Lewis Cass of Michigan, a zealous expansionist and anti- 
Wilmot man who had recently proposed ‘“‘squatter sovereignty” 
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as a solution for the question of slavery in federal territories. 
With his name was coupled that of General W. O. Butler of 
Kentucky, a Mexican-War veteran. 

The Whigs, meeting at Philadelphia on June 7, resorted again 
to the plan of staking their chances on a military hero. Not- 
withstanding the lukewarm support of the Whigs, the Mexican 
War had yielded greater popular credit to them than to the 
party in power. The guilt of starting the war belonged to the 
latter, but the glory of victory belonged to the former, for both 
Taylor and Scott were nominally of the Whig persuasion. Al- 
though Clay was as usual an aspirant for the honor, the presi- 
dential nomination went with great enthusiasm to Zachary 
Taylor of Louisiana. Besides his war fame, the fact that Taylor 
was the owner of three hundred slaves would, it was thought, 
make an especial appeal to Southern voters. 

The true character of the nomination was-amply evidenced 
by the General’s bald announcement prior to the convention 
that he would run, even if the Whigs failed to nominate him, 
and that he would be their candidate only if ‘allowed to 
maintain a position of independence to all political parties.” 
Millard Fillmore of New York, a suave man of moderate ability, 
was nominated for second place. The Ohio delegation made a 
determined but fruitless effort to put the convention on record 
in favor of the Wilmot Proviso, and the convention adjourned 
without framing a platform. 

The opportunity for a third party based on an antislavery pro- 
gram was the best that had yet presented itself. Deeply stirred 
by the debates in Congress on the Mexican War and the Wilmot 
Proviso, the antislavery members of the old parties were becoming 
increasingly restless with their traditional affiliations. In the 
pivotal state of New York, the Democratic party split wide open, 
one wing under Van Buren’s leadership espousing the Wilmot 
principle of dealing with the Mexican cessions, and the other, 
led by William L. Marcy of Polk’s cabinet, taking the opposite 
position. Van Buren’s followers were called the “ Barnburners,”’ 
because, like the old Dutch farmer, it was said they were willing to 
burn the barn in order to get rid of the rats; whereas the admin- 
istration Democrats, for some obscure reason, were known as the 
‘“‘Hunkers.”’ Angered by the treatment they received at the 
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hands of the Democratic national convention, the Barnburners 
repudiated the nomination of Cass. 

Another new source of support appeared in the organized 
activities of Eastern wage-earners, who were just beginning to 
recover from the shattering effects of the Panic of 1837. Under 
the leadership of the New York land reformer, George Henry 
Evans, the National Reform Association had been founded in 
1844, and the National Industrial Congress the next year. These 
bodies undertook an aggressive agitation for free homesteads for 
actual settlers! Their purpose was to extend a helping hand to 
the struggling white workingmen in the East, but their cause was 
eagerly championed by the antislavery men who favored any 
measure calculated to keep the territories free. 

In order to present a united front, the various free-soil elements 
came together in a national convention at Buffalo on August 9. 
Senator John P. Hale of New-Hampshire and ex-President Van 
Buren, who had already been nominated respectively by the old 
Liberty party and the Barnburners, agreed to defer to the will of 
the convention, and the choice of the new Free Soil party fell on 
the latter. Charles Francis Adams, son of John Quincy Adams, 
was named for the vice-presidency. An eloquent platform, 
written mainly by Salmon P. Chase, was adopted. It de- 
nounced the “‘Slave Power,” declared that Congress must con- 
vert all federal territories into free soil, and indorsed the policy — 
of free homesteads for landless settlers. 

The campaign of 1848 was marked by no such enthusiasm as 
that of 1840 or 1844. The old-party managers effectually hushed 
up any discussion of dangerous issues. Though many citizens 
were dissatisfied with this temporizing policy, they continued 
nevertheless to vote the “‘regular ticket,” or else stayed away from 
the polls, in preference to voting the third-party ticket. Under 
partisan pressure, Taylor issued a public letter in which he 
described himself as a Whig, “decided but not ultra.” Taylor 
was victor by an electoral majority of thirty-six votes over Cass, 
just the vote of New York. The new party evinced remarkable 
strength. Though failing to gain any electoral votes, Van 


1 Petitions for this purpose poured into Congress from 1846 to 1852. In the latter year 
Senator Walker of Wisconsin presented a petition which was so numerously signed as to be 
fifty-two feet in length. 
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Buren polled nearly 300,000 popular votes, and the Free Soilers 
held the balance of power between the two old parties in eleven 
Northern states, including all those of the old Northwest. If 
Van Buren had not split the Democratic vote in New York, Cass 
would have carried the state and won the presidency. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
A NATIONAL CRISIS, 1849-1852 


THE UNION IN DANGER 


Zachary Taylor, the new President, was a man of high char- 
acter, sturdy honesty, and strong personality, with extensive 
experience in war but none in statecraft. He consulted leading 
Southern Whigs before naming his official advisers, and finally 
selected a cabinet composed of three Northerners and four men 
from the slave states.‘ Since the presidential election had 
settled nothing, Taylor was left free to act as he would on matters 
of public policy. To the disappointment of his Southern sup- 
porters, he honestly sought to weigh public questions without 
regard to partisan or sectional bias. Indeed, he formed a warm 
personal liking for William H. Seward, the antislavery Whig 
Senator from New York, and in August, 1849, he declared in a 
public speech, ‘‘The people of the North need have no appre- 
hension of the further extension of slavery.” 

With the exception of Lincoln, never was a newly-elected 
President confronted with such grave and significant problems. 
Most of them had been created and left unsettled by the Polk 
administration, and all of them were intimately connected with 
the slavery system. The question of major importance con- 
cerned the policy which Congress should adopt toward slavery 
in the new Southwest, and on this issue the members of Con- 
gress were sadly divided. Indeed, during the heated debates 
over the Oregon situation, four distinct and mutually antago- 
nistic views had been enunciated. 

One group proposed to divide the territories once more between 


1John M. Clayton of Delaware, Secretary of State; William M. Meredith of Penn- 
sylvania, Secretary of the Treasury; George W. Crawford of Georgia, Secretary of War; 
William B. Preston of Virginia, Secretary of the Navy; Reverdy Johnson of Maryland, 
Attorney-General; Jacob Collamer of Vermont, Postmaster-General; Thomas Ewing of 
Ohio, Secretary of the Interior (a newly created department). 
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slavery and freedom, as had been done in 1820 at the time of the 
Missouri Compromise. This was preéminently a practical man’s 
solution of the difficulty. Moreover, it had the sanction of his- 
toric precedent, for while the original line 36° 30’ applied only to 
old Louisiana Territory, the Joint Resolution of 1845 had ex- 
tended it through Texas in case additional states should be 
created out of the area. Polk and many others believed that it 
should now be carried through the Mexican cessions to the coast. 

A second group insisted upon the total exclusion of slavery from 
the territories. This plan also had historic sanction, for it had 
been embodied in the Ordinance of 1787, and had formed the 
gist of the Wilmot Proviso. But it was essentially an extremist 
position. Indeed, this element not merely maintained that 
Congress should, as a matter of humanity, forbid slavery in the 
territories, but also contended, according to the Liberty platform 
of 1844, that “the fundamental truth of the Declaration of 
Independence, that all men are endowed by their Creator with 
. . . life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, was made the 
fundamental law of our national government by that amendment 
of the Constitution which declares that no person shall be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process of law.” 
As respects the new accessions, the advocates of Congressional 
prohibition enjoyed a strategic advantage, for slavery had had 
no existence there while a part of Mexico, and they argued that 
under international law this condition of freedom persisted until 
changed by an express act of Congress. 

According to a third group, the fate of slavery should be left 
to the decision of the respective territorial legislatures. Since 
this method involved settlement by local action before the terri- 
tory became a state, it was termed, somewhat derisively, ‘“‘squat- 
ter sovereignty.” Yet no proposal seemed so happily inspired, 
or so likely to meet the requirements of the situation. It ap- 
pealed to the democratic instincts of a people accustomed to 
making vital social decisions by a majority vote of those persons 
most closely concerned, and at the same time promised to relieve 
the federal legislature of all responsibility in the matter. In 
1847 Lewis Cass of Michigan announced his espousal of this 
solution, and as might be expected, it found warm support among 
the self-reliant farmers of the Northwest. Within a few years 
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Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois, who happily renamed the doc- 
trine ‘‘popular sovereignty,” was to become its foremost 
champion. 

The fourth group denied absolutely that slavery could legally 
be prohibited in the federal territories under any contingencies 
or circumstances. Among the chief upholders of this view were 
Calhoun and his disciple, Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, and the 
doctrine became indelibly associated with their names. Briefly 
expressed, these men maintained that, since the states were joint 
owners of the territories, each state was entitled to its full and 
equal rights in any territory, including the right of its citizens 
to carry their property there, slave or otherwise. In other words, 
the right of property in slaves subsisted in the federal territories 
irrespective of Congressional or local enactments to the contrary. 
The doctrine of constitutional protection represented at this 
time merely the views of certain Southern extremists in the 
Democratic party, for most of the leaders favored the squatter- 
sovereignty plan as a compromise acceptable to both the Northern 
and the Southern wings. 

Before Polk left office, he sent a special message to Congress 
urging the immediate formation of territorial governments in 
California and New Mexico,! but his recommendation failed. 
The House of Representatives would not accept the President’s 
suggestion of extending the Missouri-Compromise line to the 
Pacific, nor could the two branches agree on any other disposition 
of the question. 

An unforeseen event now supplied a new and urgent reason for 
the speedy organization of the new Southwest. In January, 
1848, gold was discovered in the Lower Sacramento Valley in 
California. Like a contagion, the news spread throughout the 
country, precipitating a headlong rush of gold-seekers from all 
parts of the world. In the single year 1849, more than eighty 
thousand immigrants arrived in the new El Dorado. Settlers 
already on the Coast abandoned their work to take part in the 
hunt, and in the mad excitement, soldiers and sailors deserted 
from the service of the United States. Many desperate and 


1The New Mexico of that time included most of the present state of that name, all of 
Arizona except the part later included in the Gadsden Purchase (1853), practically all of 
Utah and Nevada, and parts of Colorado and Wyoming. 
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lawless men joined the “ Forty-Niners,’’ and human passions were 
under only a light restraint where sudden wealth tempted and 
the reins of government were weak. There were no land laws, 
mining titles were disputed, organized bands of ruffians terrorized 
the community. As Taylor said, it was imperative ‘to sub- 
stitute the rule of law and order there for the bowie-knife and 
revolvers.”” The need in the remainder of the ceded territory, 
known as New Mexico, was less urgent, but it was plainly de- 
sirable that its political organization be effected without un- 
necessary delay. 

Without waiting for Congress to assemble, President Taylor 
with soldierly directness endeavored to simplify the situation by 
counseling the people of California and New Mexico to frame 
state constitutions and seek immediate admission to the Union. 
His purpose was to save Congress the vexatious problem of the 
status of slavery prior to statehood, since all parties recognized 
the right of the people to make their own decision when they 
adopted a state constitution. California needed no urging, and 
in October, 1849, a state constitution prohibiting slavery was 
adopted and later ratified, subject, of course, to the consent of 
Congress. The action of New Mexico was more tardy, but in 
May, 1850, a free-soil constitution was framed and ratified 
for the consideration of Congress. When Congress met in 
December, 1849, Taylor recommended statehood for both 
districts as soon as their constitutions should be submitted to 
that body. 

The situation was not susceptible of such simple solution, 
however. ‘The fiercest sectional antagonism had been kindled by 
the exciting discussions of the last few years in Congress, and the 
original problem of territorial adjustments had become entangled 
and complicated with certain collateral questions affecting 
slavery. One of these concerned the boundary between Texas 
and New Mexico. Although the federal government had main- 
tained the Rio Grande boundary from mouth to source in its 
dealings with Mexico in 1845, this line had been ignored when the 
United States established a military government in New Mexico 
at Santa Fe during the war. The antislavery members in 
Congress were in full agreement with the latter policy, for, since 
Texas was slave soil, they were anxious to confine its area to the 
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narrowest limits. But the Texans were bitterly resentful, and 
harbored an additional grievance because of the refusal of the 
United States to assume their war debt at the time of annexation, 
when Texas surrendered her chief source of revenue, the customs 
duties, to the federal government. 

Another question involved the existence of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. To the Southerners slaveholding seemed 
right and proper in this area, since the land had originally be- 
longed to Maryland, and the capital city was inclosed on all 
sides by slave territory. But to their opponents it seemed an 
ugly blot on the national escutcheon, and for many years the 
antislavery petitions to Congress had had as their purpose the 
elimination of this evil. 

A final source of contention arose rat the growing difficulty 
encountered by slaveowners in the recovery of runaway slaves. 
In the case of Prigg v. Pennsylvania, the Supreme Court had 
held in 1842 that the master of a slave had a right to regain him 
under the Act of 1793 without obstruction from any conflicting 
state laws, but it had also decided that the federal statute did not 
require state authorities to assist in the rendition of fugitives. 
Some Northern legislatures thereupon withdrew the use of state 
magistrates, prosecutors, and jails in fugitive-slave cases. This, 
along with the heightened efficiency of the Underground Rail- 
road, necessitated the adoption of a new and stronger fugitive- 
slave law, if that provision of the Constitution was to mean any- 
thing. 

Nor was the excitement over these questions confined to the 
halls of Congress. Throughout the South, resolutions denounc- 
ing antislavery aggression were adopted iy mass meetings and 
state legislatures, and the cry of disunion was raised with increas- 
ing frequency and violence. A state convention of Mississippi 
called a Southern “popular convention” to meet at Nashville, 
Tennessee, in June, 1850, to consider what action should be 
taken to meet the crisis. In the North public sentiment was 
equally tense. The legislatures of all the free states excepting 
Iowa {passed resolutions favoring Congressional prohibition of 
slavery in the territories, and a number of them demanded ac- 
tion looking toward the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. ; 
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THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 


The responsibility of harmonizing these jangling interests fell 
upon a Congress whose passions were deeply stirred by the 
reiterated appeals to sectional prejudice. Perhaps no Senate of 
the United States has contained more distinguished men than the 
one which began its sessions in December, 1849. In it were 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and Benton, giants of an era fast depart- 
ing, and Jefferson Davis and Stephen A. Douglas, who within a 
decade were to head the wings of a hopelessly divided Democracy. 
There, too, were Chase and Seward, destined to become the chiefs 
of a party yet unformed. The Free Soilers, led by Joshua R. 
Giddings, held the balance of power in the House, and a contest 
of three weeks was necessary before Howell Cobb, a Georgia 
Democrat of moderate views, was chosen Speaker. 

The hopes of the nation rested on the aged Henry Clay, who 
had just been reélected to the Senate after an absence of seven 
years. Viewing the troubled scene with eyes illumined with the 
calm wisdom of his years, he arose in his seat on January 29, 1850, 
and offered his famous resolutions for compromise. ‘Though his 
plan comprised eight parts in all, his main proposals may be 
summarized as follows: (1) California should be admitted with 
her free-soil constitution; (2) territorial governments should be 
established in the remainder of the Mexican cessions, and “‘as 
slavery does not exist by law and is not likely to be introduced”’ 
there, Congress should take no action either for the introduction 
or the exclusion of slavery; (3) Texas should yield in her bound- 
ary dispute with New Mexico, in return for which the United 
States would assume the Texan debt contracted prior to annexa- 
tion; (4) the slave trade, but not slavery, should be abolished 
in the District of Columbia; and (5) Congress should enact a 
more effective fugitive-slave law. 

A significant and memorable debate followed, lasting through 
many weeks. Ina speech of February 5 and 6, Clay, beginning 
with faltering voice but gaining strength with his theme, pointed 
to the ominous spectacle of the state legislatures, “‘twenty-odd 
furnaces in full blast generating heat and passion and intemper- 
ance,” and called upon the two sections to make mutual con- 
cessions for the sake of the Union. He denied vigorously the 
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right or possibility of peaceful secession. Analyzing the com- 
promise resolutions in detail, he maintained that the proposals 
formed a middle ground honorable to both groups. When he 
concluded, a great throng of men and women, many of whom had 
come long distances to hear him, rushed forward to shake his 
hand and embrace him. 

On March 4, Calhoun with the shadow of death already upon 
him appeared, too ill to read his own address but still full of that 
grim energy which had made him the foremost champion of 
cotton capitalism in his generation. He charged that the present 
crisis had been brought about by Northern aggression, which had 
succeeded in banishing slavery from nearly three fourths of the 
territory added to the original states. In the recent schisms in 
the Methodist and Baptist churches, he saw the first snapping of 
the cords of union. As for the proposed compromise, he branded 
it as a betrayal of his section. The Southerners could be satisfied 
with nothing less than a stoppage of antislavery propaganda, a 
faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave Act, the enjoyment of 
equal rights with Northerners in the acquired territories, and an 
ainendment to the Constitution restoring the former equality of 
the sections. In making this last proposal, he had in mind a 
provision for the election of dual presidents, one from the slave- 
holding and one from the free states, each with a veto on the 
acts of Congress. 

On March 7, Webster, the third of the great triumvirate, 
entered the lists. Clay had consulted him before offering his 
resolutions to the Senate, and Webster now marshaled his vast 
oratorical powers in behalf of conciliation. He met Calhoun’s 
charge of Northern aggrandizement by pointing out that ‘‘the 
general lead in the politics of the country, for three-fourths of 
the period . . . since the adoption of the Constitution, has 
been a Southern lead.” In words reminiscent of his reply to 
Hayne, he denied that peaceful secession was possible. But he 
addressed himself particularly to the task of making the com- 
promise acceptable to the free states. He deplored the violence of 
abolition agitation, admitted that the Northern people had failed 
in their duty of returning fugitive slaves, and declared that ‘‘an 
ordinance of nature” had settled, ‘‘beyond all terms of human en- 
actment, that slavery cannot exist in California or New Mexico.” 
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The ‘“‘Seventh-of-March Speech” came as a thunderclap to the 
antislavery men of New England, who had hoped that Webster 
would assume the leadership of the opponents of slavery extension. 
He was denounced by public meetings on every hand, and Whit- 
tier expressed the thought of thousands when he wrote in his 
poem, “‘Ichabod”’: 

All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled: 
When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead! 
But such people strangely misapprehended the real significance of 
Webster’s career. Though he had shown his personal con- 
victions by disapproving of the Mexican War and supporting 
the Wilmot Proviso, the religion of his life was his devotion to an 
indivisible American nationality. ‘To him, politics was a matter 
of the patient adjustment of interests, and when the Union was 
in jeopardy, he sank all lesser issues in the greater one. Indeed, 
his speech struck a responsive chord in the hearts of people of 
moderate views throughout the land. 

The debate over the compromise now became general. 
Douglas, the Illinois Democrat, gave his support to its passage, 
whereas the Mississippi Democrat, Jefferson Davis, joined 
Calhoun in the opposition. Benton, however, denounced the 
pro-Southern features of the compromise. The antislavery 
extremists found spokesmen in two Senators serving their first 
terms — Seward, the New York Whig, and Chase of Ohio, who 
owed his election to a combination of Free Soilers and Demo- 
crats. Denying that the Constitution recognized human 
bondage, these men demanded that the territories remain free 
soil, and Seward created a sensation with his defiant assertion 
that for antislavery men ‘‘there is a higher law than the Con- 
stitution.”” These words, in the succeeding decade, were to 
become a rallying cry of the opponents of slavery. 

On April 18, 1850, the compromise resolutions were referred 
to a Senate committee of thirteen with Clay as Chairman. On 
May 8 the committee made its report in the form of three bills. 
The first of these — at once dubbed the ‘‘Omnibus Bill’ — dealt 
with all the questions affecting the newly acquired Southwest. 
California should be admitted with its free-soil constitution ; 
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the remainder of the region should be divided at the thirty-seventh 
parallel into the two territories of New Mexico and Utah, and 
organized without mention of slavery ; and the claims of Texas to 
a portion of New Mexico should be satisfied by a payment of ten 
million dollars. The second bill provided for a stringent fugitive- 
slave act, and the third, for the prohibition of the slave traffic 
in the District of Columbia. 

‘These definite proposals seemed for the time to have little 
effect on the Senate. The tempests of sectional passion con- 
tinued to rage unabated, and although there were majorities for 
the separate measures of the ‘Omnibus Bill,” it proved impossible 
to secure a majority vote for all of them taken together. For- 
tunately, other conditions and events now began to make their 
influence felt. The convention of nine slaveholding states, which 
met at Nashville on June 3, was dominated by moderates, and 
called merely for the westward extension of the line 36° 30’. On 
July 9 the President died unexpectedly, and was succeeded by 
Fillmore, who, unlike Taylor, favored the compromise, and whose 
approval plainly appeared in his appointment of Webster as 
Secretary of State. Under these auspicious circumstances the 
various proposals comprising the compromise plan were embodied 
in separate measures, and, one after another, passed Congress, in 
most cases by decisive majorities. Between the ninth and 
twentieth of September all the bills became laws with the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 

It may well be asked which side gained the major advantage 
from the sectional bargain of 1850, and the answer is not easy to 
give. The outlawing of the slave traffic in the District of Co- 
lumbia might be balanced against the drastic Fugitive Slave Act. 
The boundary concession of Texas was offset by the federal gift 
of ten miilion dollars. But the crux of the settlement was the 
provision made for the newly acquired Southwest. Here the 
North won a clear advantage in the admission of California, for 
thereby the nation-old balance of free and slave states in the 
Senate was destroyed. 

In the case of New Mexico and Utah, however, the essence of 
the compromise lay in a postponement of the issue. Territorial 
governments were authorized, with the proviso that the territories 
should eventually be admitted as states “with or without slavery, 
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as their constitution may prescribe at the time of their admis- 
sion.” But Congress did not specify whether slavery might or 
might not exist in these regions prior to statehood, and instead, 
merely provided that all cases arising which involved title to 
slave property should be referred to the Supreme Court. To 
that tribunal, then, was left the question of the legality of slavery 
in the new territories. In this disposition of the matter, the 
various antagonistic factions found crumbs of comfort, for 
each was convinced that its own peculiar interpretation of the 
Constitution would be sustained by judicial sanction. 

From the standpoint of posterity, however, the fact of supreme 
importance was that a peace had once more been patched up 
between the sections, and the fateful crisis postponed ten years. 
Had the South seceded in 1850, it may well be doubted whether 
the Northern people were as yet sufficiently united in opinion 
to wage a war to preserve the Union. 


THe APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY 


The Compromise had the sanction of Congress; it remained to 
be seen whether the general public acquiesced in the decision. 
Fortunately, the material conditions of the country were con- 
ducive to a cessation of sectional bickering, for the country was 
entering on an era of great prosperity. The gold discoveries in 
California, by swelling the country’s specie supply, had stimu- 
lated industry, advanced wages, and raised the general level of 
prices. The repeal of the English “Corn Laws” in 1846 — 
coincident with the Walker Tariff — was another factor in the 
business advance, for thereby an unimpeded market was opened 
for our surplus grain. For this the farmers were prepared as a 
result of an ever wider application of machinery to the work of 
harvesting. Manufacturing shared in the general prosperity ; 
indeed, in 1850, the annual value of American factory products 
temporarily passed that of agriculture. To the commercial and 
financial interests of the country the slavery controversy was a 
seriously disturbing factor — it was “‘bad for business.”’ Lulled 
by a sense of material well-being, the American people turned, 
with profound relief, to the pleasant task of wooing the profits of 
industry. | 
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Nevertheless, the political leaders left no stone unturned to 
make the Compromise acceptable to the country. In January, 
1851, a pledge was signed by forty-four Congressmen of both 
parties, declaring their opposition to any candidate for public 
office, who did not regard the Compromise as a final disposition of 
the slavery question. Thirty-four of the signers were from the 
slave states. In the North the principal objection to the Com- 
promise was the drastic Fugitive Slave Act, and upon this law 
was poured out the wrath of all unreconciled antislavery people. 
But under the leadership of Webster, Douglas, and Cass, con- 
servative opinion rallied to the cause of harmony. Giant ‘union 
meetings,” held in New York, Boston, and other cities, approved 
the Compromise measures, and pledged a rigid execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Act. 

The irreconcilable element was stronger in the South, where, of 
course, the objections were based upon quite different grounds. 
In 1850-1852, special state conventions met in Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and South Carolina to consider the advisability 
of secession. The admission of California was an especially 
bitter pill for the Southerners. The stormiest contests occurred 
in South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi, but gradually the 
sober second thought of the people everywhere asserted itself in 
favor of conciliation. The temper of the section was best ex- 
pressed by the resolutions drawn up by the Georgia convention 
in 1850, widely known as the “Georgia Platform.” These 
resolutions yielded grudging adherence to the Compromise 
measures, but served notice on the North that a lax enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Act or any further restrictions by Congress 
on slavery would be resisted, ‘‘even to the disruption of the 
Union.” 

The presidential election of 1852 gave the people another 
chance to express themselves. The Democrats entered the 
campaign with a united front, for the Van Buren faction, which 
had bolted the party in 1848, was now back in the fold. At their 
Baltimore convention on June 1, they adopted a platform which 
affirmed the Compromise measures, including the Fugitive Slave 
Act, to be a final settlement of the slavery question. Cass, 
Buchanan, and Douglas were the chief contenders for the 
nomination. 
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With scant respect for the gray hairs of the veteran statesmen, 
Douglas’s candidacy was represented by his supporters as a 
contest between ‘‘Young America” and ‘Old Fogyism.” So 
evenly was the convention divided that none of the three could be 
chosen, and after forty-nine ballots the nomination went, almost 
by default, to Franklin Pierce, a ‘“‘dark horse.” Pierce was a 
handsome and prepossessing man of average attainments, a 
supporter of Polk’s imperialistic policy, who, after serving in the 
New Hampshire legislature and in Congress, had taken some 
part in the Mexican War. William R. King of Alabama was 
named for Vice-President. 

The Whigs came together two weeks later in the same city, but 
the shadow of dissolution was already upon them. Through 
superior strategy, the Southern delegates managed to foist a 
platform on the convention, which committed the party of 
Webster and Clay to the doctrine of state rights. Like their 
opponents, the Whigs also declared for the maintenance of the 
Compromise measures, including the Fugitive Slave Act. The 
Northern faction, however, succeeded after fifty-three ballots in 
nominating its candidate, Winfield Scott, over the heads of 
Fillmore and Webster, either of whom would have represented in 
a special sense the inviolability of the Compromise. William A. 
Graham of North Carolina was chosen for the second place. 

One dissonant note alone was heard in this chorus of sectional 
concord. The remnants of the Free Soil party, calling themselves 
“Free Democrats,”’ nominated John P. Hale of New Hampshire, 
on a platform which repudiated the Compromise and demanded 
free labor and free homesteads in the federal territories. 

From the first, Democratic victory was assured. The Southern 
Whigs were openly suspicious of Scott’s antislavery support in 
the North, and Northern Whig opinion of the situation was best 
expressed in the popular saying, ‘‘We accept the candidate but 
spit upon the platform.” Scott exerted himself to curry favor 
with the new German and Irish voters, but his fulsome compli- 
ments only exposed him to the ridicule of the Democrats. Equally 
futile were the efforts of his party managers to create enthusiasm 
for him as the hero of two wars. Pierce received 254 votes to 
42 for his opponent, the largest majority in the electoral college 
since Monroe’s almost unanimous election in 1820. The popular 
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support of the Free Democrats showed a loss of nearly one 
half from the last election. The people had declared unquali- 
fiedly for the finality of the Compromise, and apparently a new 
era of good feeling was at hand. 
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EUROPE IN A 


Many influences were at work to destroy thé sectional adjust- 
ment of 1850 almost as soon as it was consummated. From a 
world point of view, the middle of the nineteenth century was a 
time of reform and innovation rather than of conservatism and 
compromise. The twin forces of democracy and nationalism, 
which had shaken Europe with popular upheavals in 1830, had 
paused temporarily, only to generate a new and more formidable 
series of uprisings in 1848, the so-called ‘Year of Revolutions.” 
Fifteen separate revolts took place in the latter year, with varying 
degrees of success. 

A revolution of the French people founded the Second Republic 
on a basis of manhood suffrage, though this victory was followed 
four years later by the establishment of a new monarchy under 
Louis Napoleon. The oppressed nationalities under the rule 
of Austria seethed with revolt. As the result of popular tumults 
in Vienna, the Hapsburg Emperor in great fright granted a con- 
stitution, which, however, he later rescinded. Hungary declared 
a republic, and under the leadership of the heroic Louis Kossuth, 
waged a gallant but unsuccessful war for independence. All 
Italy was swept with a storm of resolve to throw off the Austrian 
yoke, but a succession of rebellions ended in failure. 

A similar fate met a promising revolutionary movement in the 
disjoined German States to create a united, liberalized Father- 
land. Outbreaks were forestalled in Holland and Denmark only 
by the foresight of the monarchs in appeasing the popular 
demands. In Switzerland an attempt at secession was put 
down by armed force, but a new constitution was adopted, mak- 
ing of the Swiss communities a strong, compact, federal union. 
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Even Great Britain was shaken by the current unrest. The 
Reform Act of 1832 had conferred no benefits on the working 
classes, and encouraged by the commotions on the Continent, 
the “‘Chartists”’ (as they called themselves) demanded a further 
democratization of the British government, including manhood 
suffrage. Reform, however, was not to come until 1867. 

Although the ‘Year of Revolutions” yielded few immediate 
tangible gains for popular rights, the foundations of the Old 
Order were irretrievably shaken, and the next twenty years — 
so momentous in the history of our own country — were to 
witness the triumph of the nationalist ideal and important ad- 
vances toward the goal of democracy in all the great states of 
Europe. The people of the United States watched with approval 
these stirring events across the Atlantic, for the same forces of 
democracy and nationality that were struggling to remake 
Europe were also the moving principles of American development. 
The national Democratic convention of 1848 sent “fraternal 
congratulations” to the new French Republic, and rejoiced that 
the spirit of popular rule was ‘‘prostrating thrones and erecting 
republics on the ruins of despotism in the Old World.” 

Two years later Daniel Webster, as Secretary of State, sent a 
note to Austria, justifying the right of the American people ‘‘to 
cherish always a lively interest in the fortunes of nations strug- 
gling for institutions like their own,” and declaring grandilo- 
quently that, compared with free America, “‘ the possessions of the 
House of Hapsburg are but as a patch on the earth’s surface.” 
To friends, Webster defended the boastful tone of this letter by 
his desire to ‘‘touch the national pride” and shame Americans 
“who should speak of disunion.”’ 

President Fillmore, by authorization of Congress, sent a 
warship to Turkey to convey the exiled Hungarian patriot, 
Kossuth, to the United States. Arriving in December, 1851, 
Kossuth was tendered great public ovations in the Eastern cities, 
was dined by the President in Washington, and was formally 
received by each house of Congress. Nevertheless, it was made 
clear to him that the American people still considered the Atlantic 
Ocean a barrier to armed intervention in the internal affairs of 
Europe, and that his cause must derive what benefit it could 
from their moral support and pecuniary contributions. 


& 
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THE COMING OF THE FOREIGNERS 


The revolutionary disturbances of 1830, and particularly of 
1848, sent thousands of refugees flying to America. The greatly 
increased immigration of this period, however, was due princi- 
pally to bad economic conditions abroad. The number of 
annual arrivals rose from 23,000 in 1830 to 84,000 in 1840 and to 
297,000 in 1849, reaching floodtide in 1854 with 428,000. In the 
decade from 1845 to 1855, the newcomers totaled approximately 
three millions, as compared with hardly more than one third of 
that number in the entire preceding period of national inde- 
pendence. A sympathetic observer, writing in the Democratic 
Review in 1850, declared that ‘‘from every degree of latitude and 
of longitude, and from every isle and continent under the whole 
heaven, the flood of emigration has poured in upon the United 
States. ... There has been nothing like it in appearance 
since the encampment of the Roman empire, or the tents of the 
Crusaders.” 

Most of the immigrants were desperately poor, and the voyage 
across the Atlantic exposed them to hardships and sufferings 
which severely tested their mettle. Although Scandinavians and 
other European nationalities were to be found among the new- 
comers, and on the Pacific Coast Chinese coolie laborers were 
being eagerly welcomed to perform the menial labor of the gold- 
mad whites, the great mass of the immigrants consisted of 
German peasants and workingmen dissatisfied with economic 
or political conditions in the Fatherland, and of peasants from 
central and southern Ireland, embittered by British rule or 
forced to leave because of the potato famines of 1847 and later. 

In the decade following the German Revolution of 1848, nearly 
one million Germans arrived in the United States, among them 
Carl Schurz, Franz Sigel, and other leaders of education and 
ability. Most of them settled in the newer parts of the country 
north of the Ohio River, or beyond the Mississippi. St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Cincinnati, and Cleveland attracted strong colonies, 
and in nearly one half the cities of Ohio the Germans and the 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” (descendants of German immigrants of 
colonial days) held nearly or quite the balance of political power. 
However, the bulk of the Germans sought the soil, usually in 
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company with their countrymen, and proved to be hardy and 
successful pioneers. Wherever they went, they carried with 
them their zeal for schools and education, their love of music, 
and the liberal social customs of the homeland. Some of them 
took an active part in the agitation for free homesteads. 

The Irish immigrants, on the other hand, chose to remain in 
the crowded cities of the North Atlantic Seaboard, or else became 
workers on turnpikes, canals, and railroads. Indeed, the hard 
manual labor upon the great public improvements of the time 
was performed mainly by the Irish. They lived, for the most 
part, in conditions of wretched poverty in the Eastern cities; 
and everywhere they settled, they added to the traditional anti- 
British feeling of Americans their own bitter hatred of that 
country —a fact that was quickly observed and capitalized by 
vote-seeking politicans. 

This sudden growth of immigration inevitably begot a strong 
nativist or antiforeign sentiment on the part of Americans of older 
stock. In the seaboard manufacturing districts the workingmen 
were dismayed by the influx of cheap Irish laborers with their 
lower standard of living. Moreover, most of the Irish were 
Catholics, and the rapid increase of Catholic churches, convents, 
and parochial schools caused widespread apprehension in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic states. The ease with which 
unscrupulous native politicians managed to corrupt newly natu- 
ralized voters gave further cause for alarm, and seemed to 
threaten the integrity of American republican institutions. 

‘In the West, the chief source of friction grew out of the un- 
familiar social customs of the Germans, especially their laxity 
with respect to the Sabbath — practices which ran counter to the 
inherited Puritan austerity of the older inhabitants. Though 
the existence of slave labor caused most of the immigrants to 
avoid the Southern states, there, too, nativist feeling flourished. 
The slaveholders ascribed the alarming growth of Northern popu- 
lation to the large foreign infusions, and viewed immigration as 
an inexhaustible stream which would fill up the federal territories 
with the enemies of slavery.’ 


1 A Southern editor claimed in 1855 that immigration was increasing the population of 
the free states to an extent that would entitle that section to five additional members of 
Congress and of the electoral college every year. 
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As early as the thirties, the feeling against the Irish had broken 
out in the form of mob violence. In 1834 a convent in Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, was burned. Three years later the Irish 
quarter of Boston was sacked, and similar outrages occurred in 
other Eastern centers. The movement got into local politics, 
and on one or two occasions ‘‘Native American” parties were 
formed in New York and Philadelphia to prevent the election of 
naturalized citizens to municipal office. In 1845 a national 
organization of Native Americans was effected, which claimed a 
membership of more than one hundred thousand ;! and in 1850 
the movement assumed the guise of a secret society under the 
name, known only to its members, of the ‘““Supreme Order of the 
Star-Spangled Banner.” For a few years, the society showed 
little sign of thriving, although presently, under unexpected 
circumstances, it was to form the backbone of the spectacular 
Know-Nothing movement. 

The deeper significance of this peaceful foreign invasion was 
not, however, to be found in the short-lived manifestations of 
nativist feeling, but in the influence of the alien elements on the 
growing sectional controversy. From 1850 to 1860 the foreign- 
born population of the United States increased eighty-four per 
cent, and most of these newcomers massed themselves in the 
states and territories of the North. There they naturally 
gravitated to the party that opposed slavery and strove for an 
indivisible Union, for they were unaccustomed to slavery in 
Europe and many of them were veterans of wars for national 
unification. Moreover, they brought with them the traditions of 
a defiant and bitter republicanism. Temporarily many of them 
joined the Democratic ranks because of the appeal of the party 
name; but as the issue between the sections became increasingly 
clear, they gave their support to the antislavery cause, and after 
the organization of the Republican party, thronged into it. 


THE RIsE oF A NEW GENERATION 


Of greater immediate danger to the maintenance of sectional 
harmony was the advent of a new generation to the control of 


1 Taylor was indorsed by the Native Americans in 1848, and in 1852 they nominated 
Daniel Webster, though without asking his permission. Upon his death before the election 
they substituted the name of one Jacob Broom of Philadelphia. Less than three thousand 
votes were polled. 
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public affairs. By the close of 1852, the master figures of the 
older generation had passed from the political scene. Calhoun 
died in the Compromise year, Clay and Webster followed before 
Pierce’s election. Van Buren was definitely out of politics after 
his party treason in 1848, and Benton was retired by Missouri 
from the Senate in 1851 after thirty years of service. Calhoun 
excepted, the distinguishing trait of these men had been their 
single-minded devotion to the Union, for their public life had 
been shaped by the dominant nationalism which had marked the 
years from the second war with Great Britain to the close of Van 
Buren’s presidency. 

The new leaders, however, had been reared in an era of sec- 
tional controversy. Young in years and experience, they lacked 
the poise and caution of the older statesmen, and they faced the 
problems of the age with all the arrogant assurance which fresh 
generations bring to a consideration of weighty public issues. On 
the central question of the time they held intense convictions, and 
felt lightly the obligation of maintaining a sectional peace that 
had been dictated by the leaders of a departed era. 

The new generation, moreover, represented two radically differ- 
ent points of view. From the free states came Seward of New 
York, Chase of Ohio, Sumner of Massachusetts, and Thaddeus 
Stevens of Pennsylvania, all of whom entered Congress in the 
years from 1849-1851 as uncompromising foes of slavery ex- 
tension and relentless antagonists of the “Slave Power.”” Though 
ever professing to uphold the Union, they were ready to risk 
harmony and peace within the Union for the sake of righting 
what they considered a terrible wrong. 

Southern interests were no less ardently upheld by Davis of 
Mississippi, on whom fell the mantle of Calhoun, and by W. L. 
Yancey of Alabama, and Alexander H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, 
and Howell Cobb of Georgia. These men frankly measured 
the value of the Union in terms of the welfare of their section, and 
on every occasion proclaimed the right of secession as a measure 
of redress for the South. -The Compromise ideals of the preceding 
era were perhaps best represented by John J. Crittenden of 
Kentucky, Clay’s successor in the Senate, and by John Bell, 
Senator from Tennessee, men of lesser stature than the sectional 
champions. 
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Stephen Arnold Douglas, the Illinois Senator, is a man harder 
to classify, but he was one of the regnant political figures of the 
epoch. Idolized by Western Democrats as the “Little Giant,” 
he embodied in his person the two ideals so dear to the frontier : 
enthusiastic attachment to nationality, and an unfaltering faith 
in local self-rule as a solvent of human ills. As the foremost 
Democrat in the free states, his position gave him an unusual 
- opportunity to act as a conciliator and arbiter between Northern 
radicals and Southern “ fire-eaters.”’ 

The fifties, however, were not a time when a man who sought a 
middle ground between extremes could attain success — certainly 
not a man who, like Douglas, failed utterly to comprehend the 
intensity of the moral opposition to slavery. His solution for the 
slavery question in the territories, that of ‘‘popular sovereignty,” 
showed that in his social thinking he had not advanced beyond 
the democratic philosophy of Jackson’s day. Yet Douglas’s 
patriotism cannot be doubted by posterity, and his formula 
deserved a better reception than it received from his con- 
temporaries. A believer in the destiny of the West and an 
examplar of its aspirations, he retained his hold on his section 
unshaken until Abraham Lincoln emerged from private life 
in 1858. 

Despite the twenty years of abolitionist propaganda, the new 
antislavery leaders had a vast amount of inertia and indifference 
to overcome in the North if their cause was to be successful. To 
this end, certain literary forces were of incalculable value. The 
first of these was the advent of a new type of journalism. By 
1850 the official party organs, located at Washington and sub- 
sidized by government printing, were rapidly on the decline, to be 
entirely discarded at the close of the decade. Such journals made 
dull reading for any but bigoted partisans, and their high sub- 
scription price further narrowed the circle of their influence. The 
gradual assumption by the government itself, after 1846, of the 
task of executing the public printing contributed to the eclipse 
of the old-fashioned party papers,’ but more important in bring- 
ing this about were the improved news facilities resulting from 
the telegraph and the railroad, the rise of New York as a financial 


1 The office of Superintendent of Public Printing was created in 1852, and the Government 
Printing Office was established in 1860. 
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and news center, and the creation of a great reading public 
through the free public schools. 

The new journalism flowered most luxuriantly in New York, 
and unlike today, most of the newspapers were owned by their 
editors. Selling at a price within the reach of all, the newspapers 
sought to make a broad popular appeal with headlines, attractive 
news “stories,” and trenchant editorials.!_ The period produced 
the greatest editorial writers in our history — men like Greeley 
of the New York Tribune, Henry J. Raymond of the New York 
Times, James Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald, Samuel 
Bowles of the Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican, J. W. 
Forney of the Philadelphia Press, and Joseph Medill of the 
Chicago Tribune. William Cullen Bryant, who as editor of the 
New York Evening Post had been an exemplar of vigorous inde- 
pendent journalism since 1826, continued to make a special 
appeal to the educated classes in the East. 

In national circulation and influence no other newspaper 
approached the Tribune, edited by the brilliant and eccentric 
Greeley. He was by temperament a reformer, and none of the 
agitations of the time, from spiritualism to scientific farming and 
Irish freedom, failed to challenge his interest. But his soul- 
consuming passion was his detestation of slavery, and to this 
cause he gave increasingly of his attention during the fifties. The 
circulation of his newspaper increased five-fold from 1850 to 
1860; its sectional character is shown by the fact that practically 
all of its subscribers lived in the free states. The weekly edition 
was preéminently the journal of the rural districts of the North, 
which regarded it as a sort of political Bible. The antislavery 
forces could not have found a more effective vehicle of agitation 
and education. 

No less important in accounting for the change of Northern 
sentiment was the appearance of that great propagandist novel, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, written by Harriet Beecher Stowe of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Composed with great intensity of feeling, the book 
did not picture the average condition of the slave, but showed, by 
melodramatic contrast, the best and worst possibilities of his 


1 The New York Sun was the pioneer among the “penny papers,” beginning its career as 
early as 1833. Of the newspapers mentioned later in the paragraph, all were founded prior 
to 1850 except the New York Times (1851) and the Philadelphia Press (1857). Medill 
formed his connection with the Chicago Tribune in 1855. 
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life. The story, first appearing as a serial in the National Era, an 
antislavery newspaper at the capital, was published in book 
form in March, 1852. At once it began its record-breaking 
career with a sale of three hundred thousand copies in the first 
year. The stage possibilities of the story appealed first to the 
theatrical managers, and then to the political managers, and 
presently thousands of men and boys who never read a book were 
thrilled and swayed by the dramatized version. Mrs. Stowe’s 
interpretation of the slavery system was of immeasurable influ- 
ence in shaping the thinking of Northern youths who came of 
voting age in the years from 1852 to 1860; in the South it was 
anathema. 


THE REVIVAL OF SECTIONAL DISCORD 


The first active steps toward a disturbance of the sectional 
accord were taken by moral enthusiasts of the North in defiance 
of the new Fugitive Slave Act. Inasmuch as the Supreme Court 
had decided in Prigg v. Pennsylvania (see page 120) that state 
authorities need not assist in the capture of runaways, the Act of 
1850 clothed the federal government with far-reaching powers for 
the purpose, and the negro whose freedom was at stake was denied 
trial by jury or other ordinary opportunities of establishing his 
innocence. The law was energetically put into operation by the 
slaveowners. In some instances, fugitives who had been living 
in the North for a number of years and had married there were 
seized under the statute, and carried away into slavery again. 

Northern conimunities, which thus saw some of the worst 
features of the slavery system enacted before their very eyes, were 
easily incited to riotous opposition. One of the cases that oc- 
casioned nationwide attention occurred in Boston in February, 
1851, when a runaway named Shadrach was rescued from the 
United States marshal by a mob, and spirited away into Canada. 
In October of the same year, Jerry McHenry, a negro who had 
been several years a resident of Syracuse, New York, was arrested 
as an escaped slave, but a mob led by Gerrit Smith effected his 
rescue, and saw him safely on his way to the Canadian border. 

When President Pierce was sworn into office on March 4, 1853, 
he expressed the fervent hope in his inaugural address that “no 
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sectional or ambitious or fanatical excitement may again threaten 
the durability of our institutions or obscure the light of our 
prosperity.” Yet some of his first acts aroused serious misgivings 
as to his good faith. In making up his cabinet he first offered the 
post of Secretary of State toa New York Democrat tinctured with 
Free-Soil-ism; but under pressure of Southern leaders, he 
reversed his decision, and gave the place to William L. Marcy, a 
New York proslavery Democrat. To the important position of 
Secretary of War he appointed Jefferson Davis, who had been an 
implacable opponent of the Compromise.! 

Furthermore, in his inaugural address, Pierce hinted broadly 
at the desirability of tropical expansion as a bulwark to ‘‘obvious 
national interest and security.” He thereby made known that he 
was an apostle of the doctrine of ‘‘ Manifest Destiny,” aspiring to 
carry out the imperialistic plans that Polk and his Secretary of 
State, Buchanan, had inaugurated. This utterance struck a 
popular chord with the Southern planters. Although plans for 
tropical expansion had received little encouragement from the 
Whigs when in power, certain irrepressible spirits among the 
Southern people had fitted out filibustering expeditions during 
the years 1851-1853 in a fruitless effort to help the Cubans cast 
off the yoke of Spain. 

With the assistance of his Secretary of State, Pierce prepared 
to translate his words into action. In August, 1854, Buchanan, 
Pierre Soulé, and John Y. Mason, the American ministers to Great 
Britain, Spain, and France, were instructed to confer on the best 
means of acquiring Cuba. Meeting together in Belgium in 
October, they drew up a remarkable document, known in history 
as the ‘‘Ostend Manifesto.”” Their recommendation was, in brief, 
that if Spain refused to sell Cuba to the United States, “by 
every law, human and divine, we shall be justified in wresting it 
from Spain, if we possess the power.’’ The administration was 
not prepared to go to such lengths. The recommendation was 
coldly pigeonholed, but it produced wild excitement in the free 
states when its contents became public. 

The net result of the efforts at expansion southward was an 


1 The other members of his cabinet were: James Guthrie of Kentucky, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; James C. Dobbin of North Carolina, Secretary of the Navy; Robert McClelland 
of Michigan, Secretary of the Interior; James Campbell of Pennsylvania, Postmaster- 
General; Caleb Cushing of Massachusetts, Attorney-General. 
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acquisition of minor importance. In 1853 James Gadsden, 
representing the United States, purchased from Mexico at a cost 
of ten million dollars a strip of land lying to the south of the Gila 
River. By this act a boundary dispute was settled with Mexico, 
and the United States acquired a tract of land which, according 
to surveys of the War Department, was needful for the building 
of a transcontinental railroad along a southern route. 


Tue REPEAL OF THE MissourrI COMPROMISE 


While the conditions and influences that have been set forth 
show that a revival of sectional strife was unavoidable, the 
dramatic incident that brought affairs to a sharp crisis occurred 
several months before the movement for Cuban annexation had 
reached the stage of the Ostend Manifesto. This was the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act. 

The region lying between the Iowa-Missouri boundary and the 
Rocky Mountains had never been provided with territorial 
organization, and remained, for the most part, a vast reserve for 
wild Indians and roving buffaloes. Situated north of the line 
36° 30’, the entire domain was potentially free soil by the Com- 
promise of 1820. The need for extinguishing the Indian title 
and opening the country to white settlement was becoming urgent 
at mid-century. As population increased in the Mississippi 
Valley, ambitious spirits began to look to the virgin lands farther 
west. Furthermore, national security rendered desirable a 
continuous zone of settlement from the heart of the nation to the 
far-flung communities on the Pacific Coast. Already a trans- 
continental wagon route (the “California and Oregon Trail’’) 
traversed the region, and men of vision were agitating for the 
construction of a transcontinental railroad, with government aid. 

On January 4, 1854, Douglas as Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Territories introduced a bill for the organization 
of this entire region as the “Territory of Nebraska,’ and an 
accompanying report explained that it was intended that slavery 
in the proposed territory should be dealt with according to the 
basic principles of the Compromise of 1850. According to 
Douglas, these were: (1) the right of the territorial legislature to 
admit or exclude slavery (popular sovereignty), and (2) that all 
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cases involving the ownership of slaves should be settled ulti- 
mately by the Supreme Court. 

The measure excited a storm of criticism and protest, and in 
order to win the majority vote necessary for its passage, Douglas 
proceeded to make certain alterations in his bill. In its final 
form,the measure f 
proposed the cre- 
ation, not of a 
single territory, 
but of two terri- || 4, 
tories, Kansas |fuua 
and Nebraska, IK” 
with the fortieth || 3s: 
parallel as the di- 
viding line. The 
Missouri Com- 
promise was ex- 
plicitly repealed, 
and the people 
of the territories 
were authorized 
to regulate their 
domestic institu- 0 
tions as they 
chose, ‘“‘subject 
only to the Constitution of the United States.”’ All questions 
involving title to slaves might be appealed to the Supreme Court. 

From the standpoint of practical politics, Douglas undoubtedly 
won favor for his cause by claiming that the slavery regulations 
of 1850 for New Mexico and Utah had been intended as a rule of 
universal application ; but the historian finds no warrant for this 
assumption. Furthermore, he was on extremely doubtful ground 
in reading his own doctrine of popular sovereignty into the 
territorial settlement of 1850 (see pages 125-126). Indeed, not 
all who supported the Kansas-Nebraska Act believed that 
popular sovereignty would be the outcome. For example, 
Senator A. G. Brown of Mississippi said, “If I thought that in 
voting for the bill as it now stands, I was conceding the right of 
the people in a territory to exclude slavery I would withhold my 
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vote... . It leaves the question where I am willing it should 
be left — to the ultimate decision of the courts” The provinion 
for two territories in place of ane helped te facilitate Passage, for 
it was believed that Kansas, lying next to Missouri, would be 
come Slave soil, and Nebraska be left to the dower processes af 
Northern colonization. 

The passage of the Kansas-Nebraska hill through the two 
houses of Congress involved ane of the most desperate contests in 
the history of that body. The Missouri Compromise had became 
consecrated in the hearts of the people as if it were a part of the 
Constitution itself, and although Congress possessed the legal 
right to unde what it had once dene, the proposal for repeal 
outraged the moral sense of Northermers at the same time that it 
whetted the appetite af the proslavery men. The fight against 
the measure was directed in the Senate by Chase, Sumner, and 
Edward Everett of Massachusetts, bat Douglas proved more 
than a match for them. In the House its shrewdest assailant was 
ex-Senator Benton, now a member of that body, but due largely 
to the parliamentary adroitmess of Alexander H. Stephens, the 
hill won passage there also. ‘ 

President Pierce threw all his prestige and power of patronage 
in faver of the proposed law, and during the progress of the de 
bates the administrative organ, Tie Waskingion Union, dedared 
the bill to be “a test of Democratic orthodoxy.” An analysis 
of the voting shows that it was passed with the suppert af a 
practically solid South, assisted by many of the Democrats af the 
old Northwest. The bill, which became a law an May 30, 1854, 
was Clearly a Democratic measure: but throughout the struggle, 
party considerations had been secondary te sectional advantage. 

So far-reaching were the effects of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
that the motives which led to its introduction are a matter of 
continuing interest. At the time. Douglas was accused by his 
antislavery opponents of making a conscienceless bid for Southern 
Support for the presidency, but it is hardly probable that a man 
of his political acumen would have risked certain antagonism in 
the free states for the sake of gaining additional favor in the 
South. Douglas himself found ample justification for the 
measure in the democratic character of his plan and in his belief 
that popular sovereignty would permanently “withdraw the 
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question of slavery from the halls of Congress and the political 
arena.” It is only fair to say that nothing in his career, before or 
after 1854, warrants us in doubting his unselfish devotion to the 
principle of local home rule. 

Other factors were, however, involved in the situation. The 
growing agitation for a transcontinental railroad had created 
rivalry between the commercial interests of the Northwest and 
the Southwest, which saw in such an artery of trade a means of 
nourishing sectional prosperity. An engineering survey, con- 
ducted by the War Department, reported the superior practicabil- 
ity of a southern route; but the enterprising leaders of the North- 
west were not willing to yield the point, and they believed that 
the rapid settlement of the Nebraska country would be a potent 
argument for a centrally located route. The situation bore an 
especial appeal for Douglas who, as a loyal citizen of Chicago, had 
done all he could, while in state politics, to make that city a 
great railway center. Consequently, the economic interest of 
the Northwest, as well as its democratic idealism, favored the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill. The South was willing to forego its 
claims because of the chances for slavery extension made possible 
by the provision for popular sovereignty. 

Additional support for the bill resulted from a factional fight 
in the Democratic party in Missouri. Senator David R. Atchi- 
son of that state was meeting hot competition in his campaign 
for reélection, and in order to win popular favor, he publicly 
promised his slaveholding constituents in the summer of 1853 
that the rich prairie lands west of the state would be opened to 
settlement without the Missouri-Compromise restriction. Like 
the Illinois Senator, he also desired to connect his state with the 
Pacific by railroads. When he resumed his duties in Congress in 
December, 1853, he prepared to make good his promise. If 
Douglas had not fathered the Kansas-Nebraska bill, it seems 
certain that Atchison would have been its author. 


Tue KansAs-NEBRASKA ACT BEFORE THE COUNTRY 


No law ever passed by Congress produced such momentous 
consequences as the Kansas-Nebraska Act. While the bill was 
yet before Congress, Chase predicted, “It will light up a fire in 
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the country which may, perhaps, consume those who kindle it.” 
The reasons are not far to seek. The Act revived all the old 
animosities over slavery extension, after the nation had persuaded 
itself that that disturbing question was finally put to rest in 1850. 
It furthermore involved the repeal of the sacrosanct Missouri 
Compromise. Hardly less important was the fact that the self- 
interest of the Northern masses and European immigrants was 
directly threatened by the new law. They had long accustomed 
themselves to think of the new territories as a Promised Land 
to which, in the fullness of time, they would fall heir. These ex- 
pectations seemed likely now to be defeated by the establishment 
of the slavery system there. Greeley declared that Douglas and 
Pierce had made more abolitionists in three months than Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips could make in half a century. 

To the national Whig party the Act dealt a deathblow. Al- 
ready weakened by sectional differences, the two wings of the 
party now found themselves occupying opposing camps. Not a 
Northern Whig had voted for the measure while most of the 
Southern Whigs had supported it. There followed, during the 
next few years, the dispersion of the Whigs into the ranks of other 
parties. The Democrats suffered in less degree. Though their 
numbers were somewhat reduced by the defection of ‘Anti- 
Nebraska”? Democrats in the North, this loss was more than 
balanced by accessions from the Southern Whigs. Alexander 
H. Stephens and Robert Toombs, former Whig leaders, were 
among the new converts. Naturally the party became more 
firmly allied than ever with cotton capitalism. 

The most significant outcome of the Kansas-Nebraska, contest, 
however, was the creation of two new parties. One of these was 
the Republican party. Even before the Act was passed, the 
antislavery leaders in Congress had issued an appeal to the people, 
denouncing it as “‘a gross violation of a sacred pledge” and “an 
atrocious plot to exclude from a vast unoccupied region immi- 
grants from the Old World and free laborers from our own 
States.” Three political factions were ripe for union on a pro- 
gram opposed to slavery extension: the Northern Whigs, the old 
Free Soilers, and the Anti-Nebraska Democrats. Another 
source of strength lay in the immigrant farmer population of the 
West, whose probable political course was charted by the anti- 
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Nebraska editorials that characterized eighty out of eighty- 
eight German newspapers. 

Horace Greeley took an active part in agitating for independent 
political action through the columns of the Tribune, but the 
party actually came into being as the result of a spontaneous up- 
rising of the people in the Western states. On February 28, 
1854, a local gathering at Ripon, Wisconsin, proclaimed the 
formation of a new party; other localities fell in with the move- 
ment; and on July 6, a giant mass-meeting, held in an oak grove 
on the outskirts of Jackson, Michigan, launched a statewide 
organization under the name, ‘‘Republican party.” By the 
fall of 1854 the new organization was active in all the states of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley and in some Eastern states, though 
the name, “ Republican,” was not yet everywhere used. 

In the East the party made slower progress, for there it en- 
countered a powerful competitor in the newly formed American 
party. This party was an outgrowth of the strong prejudice of 
native citizens against the rising tide of foreign immigrants and 
especially of Catholics. It had as its nucleus the Supreme Order 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, and was organized as a secret society 
with grips, pass-words, oaths, and ritualistic ceremonies.1 By 
the uninformed public the members were known as ‘‘ Know 
Nothings,” since, when asked concerning the mysteries of the 
order, the invariable response was, “‘I know nothing.” As a 
matter of fact, each member took a solemn oath to oppose any 
but American-born Protestants for office. 

The secrecy and charm of novelty attracted many persons into 
membership, and the party was strongest in the Eastern states 
where the alien stocks were found in the largest numbers. More- 
over, with the political elements in turmoil, it gained accessions 
of strength from people in all parts of the North, who hoped, by 
magnifying the new issue, they might still manage to keep the 
slavery question out of national politics. Many Southern Whigs 
also joined the Know Nothings rather than to make common 
cause with their traditional enemies, the Democrats; indeed, to 
oppose immigration seemed to proslavery men a means of curbing 
the growth of abolitionism. 


1 See Rhodes, History of the United States, Il, 53-55, for an interesting description of the 
organization and ritual of the American party. 
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The fall elections of 1854 evinced the remarkable growth of 
the two new parties. Without making any public campaign, 
the Know Nothings carried Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, Kentucky, and California, and lost six 
other states only by small margins. The Republicans swept 
Maine and Vermont, and all the states of the old Northwest 
excepting Illinois. The Democrats lost their majority in the 
House of Representatives and the control of nine states besides. 
Everywhere the Whigs revealed lamentable weakness, and their 
success in carrying New York was due to the fact that Seward 
thought it best to remain in the party until after his reélection to 
the Senate. 

The Know Nothings, vastly elated by their successes, looked 
forward to capturing the presidency in 1856. Fully aware that 
much of their strength had come from voters who opposed a 
revival of sectionalism, they now sought to retain this support by 
adding to their ritual a “Union oath,” whereby all members were 
pledged to oppose the election of disunionists to office. It was 
impossible, however, for any party to steer a middle course. 
The Northern and Southern wings inevitably fell into contentions 
over the slavery question, and by 1856 the party was squarely 
committed to popular sovereignty! Since this doctrine was, in 
a special sense, the pride and possession of the Democrats, the 
fate of the American party was therewith sealed. 

The Republican legislatures, elected in 1854, proceeded to 
pass acts for the purpose of impeding or defeating the execution 
of the new Fugitive Slave Act. Known as “Personal Liberty 
Laws,” these statutes usually prohibited the use of local jails to 
confine fugitives, and punished severely the seizure of a free 
negro with intent to enslave him. They were hailed by the South 
as incontrovertible evidence of the aggressive and lawless 
character of the new party. On one occasion, at least, Republi- 
can zeal afforded interesting confirmation of the old adage that 
politics makes strange bedfellows. In 1854 a Milwaukee mob 
effected the rescue of a negro named Glover, arrested under the 
Fugitive Slave Act. The Wisconsin Supreme Court held that 
the federal statute was “ unconstitutional and void’; and when 
the United States Supreme Court subsequently reversed the 
decision, the legislature, in a paraphrase of the Kentucky Reso- 
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lutions of 1798, resolved that the several states which had formed 
the federal compact, being “sovereign and independent,” had 
“the unquestionable right to judge of its infractions” and to 
resort to a “positive defiance” of all unauthorized acts of the 
general government. 

In the North, the Republicans steadily gained in popular 
favor. Seward, a tower of political strength, assumed the 
leadership of the party in the East in 1855; the fiery discussions 
of Republican leaders in Congress helped to educate the masses 
of the North; and in 1856 occurred a brutal assault on Charles 
Sumner, which, in a different manner, aided the Republican 
cause. In actual operation, the fruits of popular sovereignty in 
Kansas had been violence, fraud, and bloodshed. Using this 
situation as his text, Sumner delivered an address in the Senate 
on May 19-20, 1856, in which he stigmatized popular sovereignty 
as “‘the crime of crimes,”’ venomously attacked the aged Senator 
Butler of South Carolina, and declared that Douglas’s part in the 
proceedings had been that of Sancho Panza to Don Quixote. 

Two days later, while Sumner was working at his desk in the 
Senate chamber, Preston Brooks, a member of the House and 
Butler’s nephew, appearing suddenly from behind, beat him over 
the head with a cane into insensibility. The ferocity of the 
assault enraged the North, and symbolized in the minds of 
thousands the ruthless aggression of the “Slave Power.” Sum- 
ner’s injuries made it impossible for him to perform his Senatorial 
duties regularly until December, 1859; meantime, the Re- 
publican party gained fresh converts by reason of his martyrdom. 
An attempt to expel Brooks from his seat failed ; every Southern 
member save one voted to sustain him. 

The Republicans held their national convention at Philadelphia 
on June 17, 1856, the anniversary of Bunker Hill. Chase and 
Seward, the two foremost men of the party, were passed over for 
the presidency because of the enemies they had made on bygone 
issues, and the nomination went to John C. Fremont of California, 
a young man, almost unknown in politics but renowned as an 
intrepid explorer of the Far West. He was thought also to have 
a strong hold upon the German vote. For Vice-President, 
W. L. Dayton of New Jersey was chosen over Abraham Lincoln, 
the Western candidate. The platform declared for the exclusion 
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of slavery from all federal territories as an obligation imposed by 
the Constitution, denounced the attempt to force slavery on 
Kansas, and stigmatized the Ostend Manifesto as “the highway- 
man’s plea that ‘might makes right.’”’ 

The Know Nothings met in national convention at Philadelphia 
on Washington’s birthday, 1856. The sessions were marked by 
angry debates between the antislavery and proslavery delegates, 
ending with the withdrawal of most of the former from the 
convention. The platform opposed the election of immigrants 
and Catholics to office, advocated a twenty-one-years’ residence 
for naturalization, proclaimed the indestructibility of the Union, 
and favored popular sovereignty in the territories. Millard 
Fillmore, who had signed the Compromise of 1850, was nominated 
for President, and A. J. Donelson of Tennessee for Vice-President. 
Later in the year these nominations were indorsed by a national 
convention composed of remnants of the old Whig party. 

Meeting in Cincinnati on June 2, the Democrats feared to 
nominate either Pierce or Douglas because of their close con- 
nection with the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and instead, chose James 
Buchanan of Pennsylvania, who had been safely out of the 
country as Minister to Great Britain during most of the contro- 
versy. John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky was selected for 
second place. The platform vindicated popular sovereignty and 
the Kansas-Nebraska Act as founded on the Compromise of 1850, 
and condemned the “‘political crusade”’ of the Know Nothings as 
contrary to “the spirit of toleration and enlightened freedom 
which peculiarly distinguishes the American system of popular 
government.” 

The campaign was a thrilling one. In the North the Republi- 
cans conducted a canvass rivaling that of 1840 in enthusiasm 
and having behind it what the earlier campaign lacked —a 
dynamic moral conviction. With the slogan of “Bleeding 
Kansas,” they sought to arouse the latent fear of every North- 
erner against the aggressions of the proslavery ‘‘Buchaneers.” 
They made an especial appeal to the wage-earners, circulating 
campaign literature which represented slaveholders as declaring 
for example, that “Slavery is the natural and normal condition 
of the laboring man, whether wHITeE or black.” 

The conservative elements of the country became visibly 
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alarmed by the success of these tactics, and the Republicans 
were, in turn, assailed,as a radical sectional party. Both Bu- 
ehanan and Fillmore took occasion to declare that the election 
of Fremont would cause a division of the Union. Southern 
pamphleteers charged that the antislavery men were ‘‘committed 
to Socialism and Communism —to no private property, no 
church, no laws, no government — to free love, free lands, free 
women and free churches.”” When the votes were counted in 
November, it was found that conservatism had triumphed. 
Buchanan received 174 electoral votes, including the support of 
every slave state except Maryland; Fremont won 114 votes, 
representing eleven Northern states; and Fillmore received the 
eight votes of Maryland. The Democratic party was returned 
to office, but the surprising vote polled by the Republicans 
marked them as a party with a future. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE DRIFT TOWARD DISUNION, 1855-1860 


PROJECTS FOR SLAVERY EXTENSION 


The new Chief Executive was a man of average attainments, 
whose chief title to distinction consisted in his unwavering 
fidelity to his party. Though a Northerner, Buchanan had 
always been favorable to the political objects of cotton capitalism, 
and, entefing the presidency at advanced years, he surrounded 
himself with advisers who shared the same point of view. At 
the head of the cabinet he placed Lewis Cass of Michigan, then 
in his seventy-fourth year and widely known, because of his 
Southern sympathies, as the ‘“‘archdoughface.” Four other 
members were from slave states, and two from free states.! 

To the new administration fell the complex and delicate task 
of pouring oil on the troubled waters of sectional dissension. 
This was a task ill suited to its genius, since one of Buchanan’s 
dominant purposes was to find new territory for the expansion of 
the Southern economic system. The admission of California as 
a part of the Compromise of 1850 had destroyed the ancient 
balance of free and slave states in the Senate, and the rapid 
increase of population in the North produced two more free-soil 
states during Buchanan’s term — Minnesota in 1858 and Oregon 
in 1859. In the President’s mind, the security of the Union 
depended upon a restoration of the old equality of the sections ; 
his attitude toward the great problems of the time is to be under- 
stood in the light of this conviction. 

Like the two Democratic Presidents who preceded him, he 
urged upon Congress a policy of tropical annexation. Since 
westward expansion had built up the power of the free states, it 

1 Howell Cobb of Georgia, Secretary of the Treasury; J. B. Floyd of Virginia, Secretary 
of War; Isaac Toucey of Connecticut, Secretary of the Navy; Jacob Thompson of Missis- 
sippi, Secretary of the Interior; A. V. Brown of Tennessee, Postmaster-General; Jeremiah 


S. Black of Pennsylvania, Attorney-General. 
I51 
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seemed logical to Buchanan that “Manifest Destiny” should now 
direct the march of the American population southward. He 
predicted in a message of 1858 that Central America would fall 
to the United States. by the natural course of events “at no 
distant day.” In 1858 and again in 1859, he urged that the 
United States assume a protectorate over northern Mexico, and 
in the latter year he asked for authority to invade that country 
to restore order. His efforts were ill-timed. With the public 
mind agitated over the question of the extension of slavery within 
our existing boundaries, Congress did nothing with the Presi- 
dent’s foreign program. 

The attempt to apply popular sovereignty in Kansas, begun 
under Pierce, had reached a critical stage when Buchanan entered 
office. Popular sovereignty in practice proved a quite 
different thing from popular sovereignty in theory* he new 
territory had contained a settled population when Pierce signed 
the law, the slavery question might perhaps have been quietly 
decided by a popular referendum. Since, however, the region 
was virtually without white inhabitants, the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act precipitated a mad scramble on the part of each section for 
- political control. 

The New England Emigrant Aid Society was formed in April, 
1854, by some wealthy citizens of Massachusetts for the pur- 
pose of financing and equipping Northerners who wished to 
settle in Kansas, and through this and other channels, free 
settlers soon began to pour into the territory. The Southern 
planters, hampered by their smaller numbers and their possession 
of slaves, did not find it practicable to meet this Northern com- 
petition by similar methods; but the border Missourians, 
organized in secret lodges, held themselves ready at a moment’s 
notice to cross into Kansas and seize control of the voting places. 
Each set of contestants regarded the other with horror and 
indignation. To antislavery men the Missourians were all 
“Border Rufhans,” unkempt, blood-thirsty, and lawless, whereas 
the Southerners looked upon their Northern brethren as “military 
colonies of reckless and dangerous fanatics” and “Hessian 
mercenaries.” 

The intense rivalry resulted in the establishment of two groups 
of settlements and separate territorial governments. The 
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Northerners located their towns in the valley of the Kansas River, 
naming their principal settlement ‘‘Lawrence”’ in honor of the 
chief patron of the Emigrant Aid Society. Atchison and Leaven- 
worth on the Missouri River and Lecompton on the Kansas River 
were the leading proslavery towns. When the election of the 
first territorial legislature took place on March 30, 1855, the free- 
soil settlers formed a majority of the population, but the pro- 
slavery forces carried the day through the illegal interference of 
the “Border Ruffians” at the polls. The legislature so chosen 
proceeded at once to adopt laws for the protection of slavery. 
Declining to accept the outcome of the election, the free settlers, 
upon their own initiative, held a constitutional convention at 
Topeka in October, at which they drew up, for submission to 
eg: constitution prohibiting slavery. Meanwhile, 
they or ed a de facto government of their own. 

Popular sovereignty was rapidly becoming a travesty, but 
President Pierce might have saved the situation by declaring 
both governments irregular and illegal and instituting a new 
election under protection of the federal troops. On the con- 
trary, he sided with the proslavery legislature, and declared he 
would exert his whole power ‘‘to support public order in the 
Territory.” A bill to admit Kansas under the Topeka con- 
stitution passed the House of Representatives on July 3, 1856, 
but received scant consideration from the Senate. 

Emboldened by Pierce’s attitude, the pro-Southern leaders in 
Kansas undertook active measures to crush the Topeka govern- 
ment. The free-soil ‘Governor,’ Charles Robinson, and _ his 
chief associates were indicted for treason, and on May 21, 1856, a 
proslavery force, acting as a posse, invaded Lawrence and sacked 
the town. A few days passed, and then the country heard, for 
the first time, the name of John Brown. Born in Connecticut, he 
had grown to manhood amid frontier conditions in Ohio, and in 
October, 1855, had removed to Osawatomie, Kansas. He had 
imbibed an intense hatred of slavery in childhood, and the 
conviction gradually grew on him that he was, in some way, 
divinely appointed to accomplish its extermination. “A stern 
Calvinist and a Puritan, he would have found the religious wars 
of Europe or the early days of the Massachusetts colonies an 
atmosphere suited to his bent,” remarks one historian. 
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Incensed by the attack on Lawrence, Brown resolved, in the 
spirit of Old-Testament justice, to slay five proslavery men in 
expiation for the death of an equal number of free soilers. On 
the night of May 24, 1856, he and his band fell upon a settlement 
on Pottawatomie Creek, and ruthlessly executed his purpose. 
The massacre acted as fuel to the spreading flames. It was the 
beginning of a reign of terror lasting several months, during which 
parties of men from each side roamed the country, plundering 
and killing. In all, two hundred lives were lost, and two million 
dollars’ worth of property destroyed. Only by a vigorous 
employment of the United States troops was the civil strife 
finally brought to an end by Governor J. W. Geary in November, 
1856. 

The regular election of a new territorial legislature was to 
occur in October, 1857; and the pro-Southern leaders realized 
that, if the free soilers took part, the slavery interests would lose 
their majority in that body. Therefore, while their lease of 
power continued, they hastened to set machinery in motion for 
the adoption of a state constitution, which, when ratified by 
Congress, would fasten slavery on Kansas. This proved easy, 
for the free soilers refused to take part in the election of delegates 
to a constitutional convention (June, 1857). Only one eighth of 
all the possible voters participated, and the delegates chosen were 
proslavery without exception. 

The convention assembled at Lecompton in September, and 
drew up a proslavery constitution. Fearing that their object 
might be defeated by pepular vote, the convention refused to give 
the voters a clear choice between accepting or rejecting the pro- 
posed instrument — the people were, in effect, permitted merely 
to affirm whether they favored the Lecompton constitution with 
or without the further introduction of slaves. The free-soil party, 
outraged by this perversion of popular sovereignty, refrained from 
voting; and the Lecompton constitution, as framed by the 
convention, was adopted at an election in which less than seven 
thousand votes were cast. At the October election, 1857, the 
free-soil party won a majority of both houses of the regular 
territorial legislature, and they resubmitted the constitution to 
popular vote on the express issue of acceptance or rejection. 
The instrument was defeated by a majority of more than ten 
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thousand. The proslavery men, denying the legality of the 
second submission, stayed away from the polls in turn. 

Notwithstanding the irregular character of these votes, no 
reasonable man could doubt that a majority of the Kansans were 
opposed to the proslavery constitution. Nevertheless, when the 
instrument came before Congress for acceptance, President 
Buchanan under influence of his Southern advisers insisted that 
favorable action be taken (February, 1858). If popular sover- 
eignty was merely a cloak to extend slavery into free territory, 
Douglas might have been expected now to support Buchanan’s 
position. On the contrary, he declared that the Lecompton 
constitution was a fraud upon the rights of the Kansas people, 
and in bold and open defiance of the administration, he set about 
to prevent its ratification. Feeling ran high in Congress, 
Buchanan personally threatened Douglas with political oblivion, 
and the administration newspapers accused him of having turned 
“Black Republican.” 

In spite of Douglas’s efforts, the Senate approved the Lecomp- 
ton constitution, but in the House the ‘“Anti-Lecompton” 
Democrats managed to prevent its passage. The deadlock was 
finally broken by a compromise measure, the ‘‘English Bill,” 
enacted on May 4, 1858. This law authorized a resubmission of 
the Lecompton constitution to popular vote, with the provision, 
however, that, in case of acceptance, Kansas should receive a 
specified grant of government lands within the state, and in case 
of rejection, statehood should be postponed until the population 
reached the number (93,560) necessary for a Representative in 
Congress. The bill was manifestly unfair and Douglas voted 
against it, but at least it gave the voters a chance to reject the 
whole instrument. Under its terms, the Kansans repudiated 
the Lecompton constitution by a vote of 11,300 to 1,788 in 
August, 1858. As a result, Kansas remained a territory until 
January, 1861, when the secession of the Southern states made 
possible its admission into the Union as a free state. 

The contest over Kansas added immeasurably to the ill-feeling 
between the sections, for the nation was deeply stirred by the 
dramatic and relentless struggle. Although the contest was 
conducted by extremists and fanatics on each side, the law-abiding 
citizens of each section came to regard these leaders as fairly 
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representing the convictions and purposes of the mass of people 
of the other. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND SLAVERY EXTENSION 


Buchanan had given notice in his inaugural address of his 
expectation that all controversy over the status of slavery would 
soon be stilled by a forthcoming judgment of the Supreme Court. 
Two days later, on March 6, 1857, the famous decision of Dred 
Scott v. Sandford was announced. Dred Scott was a Missouri 
slave who some twenty years earlier had been taken by his then 
master, an army surgeon, to reside at-various posts in the free 
state of Illinois, and subsequently to a fort in the northern part 
of the Louisiana Purchase, where slavery was forbidden by the 
Missouri Compromise. Returning to Missouri and being sold to 
an absentee master residing in another state, he became discon- 
tented with his lot, and with the aid of some antislavery lawyers, 
began suit for his liberation, claiming freedom by virtue of his 
residence on free soil. 

After a long period of litigation, the case finally reached the 
federal Supreme Court. Dred Scott’s right to sue his master in 
the United States courts rested upon the constitutional provision 
which gave the federal judiciary jurisdiction in cases arising 
between citizens of different states. The Supreme Court, 
therefore, had to decide the preliminary question, was he really a 
citizen ? before it could consider the question, was he a freeman? 
If the Court followed its customary practice and if it decided 
against his citizenship, it would not seek to pass upon the more 
important question of his freedom. 

The majority of the Court held that Dred Scott was not a 
citizen, declaring that negroes had not been citizens of any state 
at the time of the formation of the Constitution, and that the 
Constitution was not, in their judgment, intended to apply to 
any but the white race. Here, according to precedent, the case 
should have ended, but Chief Justice Taney and his associates 
felt that an opinion on the merits of the case from the highest 
tribunal in the land would remove a dangerous question from the 


1 The fact that the Missouri Compromise was repealed in 1854 had, of course, no bearing 
upon Dred Scott’s rights under that law while it was still in force. 
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political arena. The Court, therefore, declared that the Mis- 
souri Compromise had all along been unconstitutional and void, 
for Congress had no right to enact a law which arbitrarily de- 
prived persons of their property, slave or otherwise, in the 
territories of the United States! Accordingly, Dred Scott was 
not entitled to freedom, and masters had a constitutional right to 
hold slaves anywhere in the federal domains. The Court at- 
tached no importance to Dred Scott’s sojourn in Illinois, declaring 
that, since his residence was only temporary, his status as slave or 
free depended on the laws of Missouri and not of Illinois. 

The decision created fierce excitement. Two of the justices, 
John McLean of @hio and B. R. Curtis of Massachusetts, dis- 
sented from the majority opinion. Judge Curtis, challenging 
the assertion that no negroes had ever been citizens in any of the 
states, insisted that Dred Scott was a citizen within the meaning 
of the Constitution. The Missouri Compromise he justified by 
the constitutional power of Congress to “‘make all needful rules 
and regulations” for federal territories, and denied Taney’s 
contention that this grant of authority was limited to the original 
area of the United States. He further contended that the 
judgment of the Ceurt on the Missguri Compromise was an 
obiter dictum, that is, an opinion concerning points not properly 
before the judges, and hence of no legal binding effect. 

Republican indignation was unrestrained. Not even in Jef- 
ferson’s time had the federal judiciary come in for such bitter con- 
demnation. Republican writers made the most of the fact that 
seven of the nine judges were Democrats, and that five of these 
came from slave states. Greeley declared in the Tribune that 
Taney’s decision was ‘entitled to just so much moral weight as 
would be the judgment of a majority of those congregated in any 
Washington bar-room.”” Thousands of copies of the dissenting 
opinions were printed and circulated as campaign documents. 
In reality, the party was in a bad predicament, for if the Dred 
Scott decision were accepted as binding, then the Republican 
platform was unconstitutional and the party must disband. 

The outcome of the case was, of course, a great victory for the 


1“Nor shall any person . . . be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” Constitution, Amendment V. As has been seen, the antislavery side cited 
the same passage, but stressed the word “liberty” instead of ‘‘ property.” 
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Southern Democrats since it gave judicial sanction to the extreme 
theory of slavery in the territories. The Northern Democrats 
accepted it with mental reservations, for Douglas and his fol- 
lowers realized that the doctrine of the Dred Scott case ran 
counter to, if it did not outlaw, the theory of popular sovereignty. 


Tue WIDENING OF THE SECTIONAL BREACH 


The Republicans, elated by their excellent showing in the cam- 
paign of 1856, were eager to try their fortunes again in the fall 
elections of 1858. To Northern indignation over “Bleeding 
Kansas” was now added resentment over the Dred Scott decision, 
and both meant new converts to Republicanism. In 1857 
occurred another event which, in the minds of the unthinking, 
increased the unpopularity of the party in power — a financial 
storm broke on the country that did not entirely clear away dur- 
ing Buchanan’s term of office. 

As in the case of the Panic of 1837, the presence of unbounded 
resources had stimulated the industrial and financial world to 
overoptimistic investments in anticipation of the future develop- 
ment of the country. Railroads had been rapidly pushed west- 
ward, so that the Atlantic Seaboard was now connected by iron 
bands with the great plains. Manufacturing likewise had begun 
a rapid development in the Ohio Valley, and cities like Cincinnati, 
Louisville, and St. Louis were noted as centers of the readymade 
clothing industry. The heavy indebtedness incurred by railways, 
manufacturers, and promoters of all kinds far exceeded any pos- 
sibility of a profitable return within a reasonable period. 

The crash came in the summer and autumn of 1857. Four- 
teen railway corporations, including the Erie, Reading, Illinois 
Central, and Michigan Central, failed to meet their obligations ; 
banks and insurance companies closed their doors; factories sus- 
pended operations. In all, more than nine thousand firms failed 
in 1857-1858, with total liabilities approaching $400,000,000. 
With tens of thousands of wage-earners out of work, “hunger 
meetings’’ of a semirevolutionary character were held in the larger 
Eastern cities. The Western farmers were involved likewise in 
the general depression. Crops were scarcely moved in some 
localities, and grain exports diminished one half. Only the 
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South escaped the prevailing hard times, a circumstance which 
led Senator J. H. Hammond of South Carolina to affirm the 
superior soundness of the Southern economic system and to 
reiterate the exultant conviction that ‘Cotton is King.” / 

The autumn of 1858 saw the Republicans conducting feorous 
campaigns for state and Congressional offices throughout the 
North, and in every state, except Illinois and Indiana, the ad- 
ministration party lost roti Even Pennsylvania, the Presi- 
dent’s own state, turned its back on him because of the effect 
of the Panic on ae iron industry and the unpopularity of the 
Tariff of 1857 (see page 111). The election in Illinois pos- 
sessed certain features of unusual interest. Against the advice 
of Greeley and other Eastern leaders, the Illinois Republicans 
nominated Abraham Lincoln for United States Senator, then a 
lawyer of local prominence with some experience in the state 
legislature and Congress. The Easterners desired Douglas’s 
reélection without opposition, for since his break with the 
Buchanan administration over the Lecompton constitution, they 
hoped to induce him to unite with the Republicans and lead the 
party to speedy triumph in the nation. 

Since the actual selection of the Senator rested with a new 
state legislature not yet chosen, the rival candidates devoted 
themselves eagerly to the task of acquainting the people with the 
issues at stake. Aseries of seven debates was arranged, two in 
northern Illinois, where the New England elements in the 
population were dominant; two in southern Illinois, or “Egypt,” 
where proslavery sympathy was rampant; and three in the 
intermediate region. Upon the lean and ungainly Lincoln 
rested the burden of the attack, for he was challenging Douglas’s 
right to continue in the Senate, and was spokesman for a new 
party. 

Launching his offensive in his speech accepting the nomination, 
he strove to convince the people of the aggressive proslavery 
purposes of the Democrats. Before it was too late, he asserted, 
the free-soil North must take a boid stand against the “Slave 
Power,” for the Dred Scott decision was merely an entering 
wedge for a later decision which would legalize slavery throughout 
the Northern states. ‘‘‘A house divided against itself cannot 
stand.’ I believe this government cannot endure permanently 
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half slave and half free... . It will become all one thing or 
all the other.” By these words, Lincoln was expressing not a 
purpose but the perception of a great truth, but Douglas, seizing 
the opportunity, made an adroit countercharge that the Re- 
publicans were plotting to destroy slavery within the Southern 
states. 

Lincoln next undertook to disabuse his own party brethren of 
the notion that Douglas deserved Republican support because of 
his stand against the Lecompton constitution. This he accom- 
plished by showing that Douglas’s opposition had not been 
actuated by free-soil sympathies but by his popular-sovereignty 
views. With fine rhetorical effect, he recalled that Douglas had 
declared in Congress, “If Kansas wants a slave-State con- 
stitution, she has a right to it; if she wants a free-State constitu- 
tion, she has a right to it. It is none of my business which way 
the slavery clause is decided. I care not whether it is voted down 
Or ups’ 

Finally, Lincoln wished to place his rival indubitably on 
record with regard to the Dred Scott decision. Southern 
Democratic leaders had been anxiously watching Douglas since 
the decision, for Taney’s judgment that slavery could exist in all 
federal territories contradicted Douglas’s doctrine of 1854 that 
slavery might be excluded by the territorial legislature. By 
asking Douglas to reconcile the two pronouncements Lincoln 
placed him in a dilemma.' If he reaffirmed the right of popular 
sovereignty, he would retain the loyalty of the Illinois farmers, 
deeply imbued with frontier ideals of democracy, but such a 
declaration would rob the Dred Scott decision of its vitality 
and make the Southern Democrats unwilling to support him for 
President in 1860. On the other hand, a confession that popular 
sovereignty had been outlawed by the Dred Scott decision would 
insure his defeat in the impending Senatorial election. 

Douglas’s reply is known as the “Freeport Doctrine,” or as 
the Southern Democrats called it, the ‘“Freeport Heresy.” He 
drew a distinction between theory and practice in the application 
of the Dred Scott decision. In theory, slavery might exist 


* Lincoln’s question was : “Can the people of a United States territory, in any lawful way, 
against the wish of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from its limits prior to 
the formation of a state constitution?” 
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throughout the public domain; in practice, no master would take 
his slave into any territory where his rights of ownership were 
not fully protected by territorial law. Therefore, Douglas con- 
cluded, the failure of a legislature to enact such a body of law, or 
“slave code,” would have the practical effect of banishing slavery 
from the territory.'. Douglas took his stand with his neighbors 
and friends, and his utterance at Freeport won him reélection to 
the United States Senate. But it cast dismay into the ranks of 
the Southern Democrats who realized that he was the best vote- 
getting candidate the party could nominate in 1860. 

The year 1859 found the sectional strife once more assuming 
the ominous form of anarchy and bloodshed. Since his gory 
exploit in 1856 at Pottawatomie Creek, John Brown’s ill-balanced 
mind had continued to brood over the evils of slavery, and he now 
laid plans to accomplish a more desperate stroke against it — 
nothing less than its overthrow through a servile insurrection. 
His scheme was as wild and quixotic as could be imagined. He 
proposed to establish himself in the mountain fastnesses of 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, and with the aid of 
runaway slaves, levy war against the South, and eventually, 
through a Constitutional amendment, abolish slavery. As a 
first step, he planned to pillage the United States arsenal and 
rifle works at Harper’s Ferry. 

Consulting betimes with extreme abolitionists like coat 
Smith, and collecting a modest store of money and munitions, he 
made a surprise attack on the unguarded federal works on Sunday 
night, October 16, 1859. His band at this time consisted of 
twenty-one followers, three of them his own sons, and five of 
them negroes. Excepting Brown and his son Owen, the men 
ranged in age from eighteen to twenty-nine. Several neighboring 
slaveholders, including a member of the Washington family, were 
arrested and brought in as prisoners. 

With the coming of daylight on Monday the countryside was 
aroused. Men with all sorts of weapons poured into the village, 
and, supported by some militia companies, began a counterattack 

1 This was Douglas’s soundest contention, but, as a matter of fact, he also claimed that, 
since the Dred Scott decision merely forbade Congress to exclude slavery from the territories, 
the territorial legislature still retained that power, at least until the Supreme Court should 


declare to the contrary. In other words, a free-soil legislature might prevent the existence 
of slavery by ‘‘unfriendly legislation.” 
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on the invaders. By this time the telegraph had spread far and 
wide the news of the raid, and late Monday evening Colonel 
Robert E. Lee arrived in charge of a company of United States 
marines. Early the next morning Brown and his surviving fol- 
lowers were overpowered and taken prisoners. 

A thrill of horror ran through both North and South. To 
credulous Southerners John Brown’s fanatical attempt came as a 
confirmation of the worst charges that had been made against the 
“Black Republicans.’ Conservative-minded Northerners re- 
pudiated the exploit, for they rightly saw in Brown’s deed an 
assault not against the South but upon all organized society and 
upon democratic methods of securing progress. Even the 
Republican platform of 1860 denounced his “‘lawless invasion”’ 
as ‘‘among the gravest of crimes.” 

Brown was promptly tried on the charges of conspiracy, 
treason, and murder, and was publicly hanged on December 2, 
1859. The nobility of his bearing in these last weeks impressed 
all who saw him; he gloried in his ‘‘martyrdom,” and believed to 
the end that he was but an instrument in the hands of God. It 
was this indomitable and self-forgetting spirit, not his bloody 
deeds, which caused Northerners a few years later to venerate 
himvas one of the saints. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1860 


Congress, assembling a few days after Brown’s execution for a 
session which lasted into June, 1860, proved to be a scene of 
defiant debates, of charges and countercharges, between the 
leaders of the opposing sections and parties. Threats of secession 
were made with increasing arrogance by Southern “‘fire-eaters,”’ 
and Senator Seward was openly accused of having instigated 
John Brown’s criminal adventure. ‘‘The members on both 
sides are mostly armed with deadly weapons,” Senator J. W. 
Grimes of Iowa wrote to his wife at the time, “‘and it is said that 
the friends of each are armed in the galleries.” On several oc- 
casions, violent collisions between members were only narrowly 
averted. 

The administration party controlled the Senate, but in the 
House a Democratic majority of twenty-five in the previous 
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Congress was changed to a Republican plurality of twenty-one. 
Since the Republicans did not command an absolute majority, 
the contest for the election of a Speaker threw things into a 
turmoil at the very outset of the session. The struggle lasted for 
nearly two months, during which forty-four ballots were taken, 
but finally the Republicans carried the day by substituting a 
moderate-minded member of their party for John Sherman, 
their original candidate. : 

The discussions were embittered by frequent Southern Aas : 
to an abolitionist tract, entitled The Impending Crisis of the 
South, which sixty-four Republican Representatives, including 
Sherman, had formally indorsed in print. The animus of this 
new assault on slavery was entirely different from that of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. The author asked the pregnant question, for 
whose good was slavery? The book was written by Hinton R. 
Helper, a ‘‘poor white” of North Carolina, and fortified by facts 
gleaned from the United States census reports, he maintained 
that the direct benefits of slavery accrued only to a fraction of the 
Southern whites. This minority alone possessed the splendor, 
luxury, and culture of which the South boasted, while the mass of 
their brethren lived in poverty and illiteracy, deprived of equal 
economic, social, and political rights. The slavery system had 
plunged the South “into a state of comparative imbecility and 
obscurity,’’ whereas the North without this encumbrance had 
risen “‘to a degree of almost unexampled power and eminence.” 
It was a bold and convincing argument on behalf of the Southern 
white proletariat against cotton capitalism. Aided by the 
gratuitous advertising given it by the Southern “‘fire-eaters,” 
Helper’s tract gained an enormous circulation in the North, and 
won friends for the Republican cause among people who had 
been untouched by the miseries of the negroes. 

The fundamental antagonism between the slavery system and 
free white labor was brought directly home to the Northern 
workingmen and farmers in an even more striking way by 
Buchanan’s veto of a homestead bill in June, 1860. For more 
than a decade energetic efforts had been made to secure the 
passage of a law giving actual settlers free farms from the public 
domain. In Congress, Andrew Johnson, a ‘‘poor white”? Demo- 
crat of Tennessee, had agitated for such legislation, Northern 
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workingman associations had been equally ardent in its support, 
and it will be remembered that the antislavery parties in 1848 and 
1852 had included such a demand in their platforms. 

In 1854 a free-homestead bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Northern votes, only to suffer defeat in the Senate. 
Again in February, 1859, a similar bill, adopted by the House, 
failed in the proslavery Senate. The House vote in 1859 dis- 
closed that only seven Northerners opposed the measure and 
only five Southerners supported it. The antagonism of the 
proslavery men was actuated by self-interest, for they saw truly 
that, despite friendly court decisions, the federal territories would 
quickly fill with Northern farmers and workingmen if coloniza- 
tion should be accelerated by the inducement of free farms. 

In March, 1860, the matter came before Congress once more. 
In view of the nearness of the presidential election, the Demo- 
crats hesitated to go too far in their opposition, since the measure 
was extremely popular in the old Northwest and with the Ger- 
mans and other naturalized citizens of the North. Nevertheless, 
the House bill providing for free homesteads proved unaccept- 
able to the Democratic Senate. After much wrangling and 
mutual defiances, the two houses finally agreed on a bill in 
June, which authorized heads of families to purchase tracts of 
160 acres at the nominal charge of twenty-five cents per acre, 
one fifth of the then existing price. Buchanan, stalwart in 
defense of the slavery interests, vetoed the measure, alleging 
it would tend to depopulate the older states, deprive the fron- 
tiersmen of their “noble spirit of independence,” and might 
even “introduce among us those pernicious social thearies which 
have proved so disastrous in other countries.” 

Throughout these trying months the proceedings of Congress 
were marked by a consciousness of the approach of a presidential 
campaign. The opposing leaders did everything possible to 
discredit each other in the eyes of the people, and the Democrats 
made a last effort to patch up their internal differences. Upon 
Douglas’s return to the Senate after his victory over Lincoln, the 
proslavery leaders warned him that the South would have none 
of him unless he agreed to support the enactment, by Congress, 
of a slave code applicable to all federal territories. This was the 
reply of the Southern Democrats to his assertion at Freeport that 
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slavery might be excluded from a territory by the failure of the 
local legislature to enact protective laws. 

He proved unshakable, and the matter was brought to a sharp 
issue in February, 1860, when Jefferson Davis offered a set of 
resolutions reaffirming the Dred Scott decision and declaring the 
obligation of Congress to provide a territorial slave code. These 
resolutions were eventually passed by the Democratic Senate, 
but Davis’s motive in introducing them at this juncture was to 
notify Douglas of the price he must pay to secure Southern sup- 
port in the impending Democratic convention. 

The Democrats assembled on April 23, 1860, at Charleston, 
South Carolina, the very hotbed of disunionism. Contrary to 
precedent, it was decided to frame the platform before nominat- 
ing candidates. Thereupon two platforms were submitted to the 
convention, one reiterating Davis’s demand for a Congressional 
slave code, and the other reaffirming Douglas’s position at 
Freeport. The Douglas Democrats were in the majority, and 
when the Northern platform was adopted by a vote of 165 to 138, 
the delegations of South Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, and the 
five Gulf states angrily departed from the hall. Balloting now 
began for a candidate, but in fifty-seven votes, Douglas was un- 
able to secure a majority equal to two thirds of the original 
membership of the convention. 

His nomination was eventually accomplished at an adjourned 
session held at Baltimore on June 18, after the adoption of a rule 
authorizing nomination by a two-thirds affirmative vote of the 
delegates present. H. V. Johnson of Georgia became his running 
mate. Meantime, the Southern Democrats decided to place a 
ticket of their own in the field, and after several meetings of 
preparation, they held a national convention in Baltimore on 
June 21, at which they unanimously adopted the Southern 
platform rejected at Charleston, and chose as their candidates 
John C. Breckinridge of Kentucky and Joseph Lane of Oregon. 

While the Democrats were quarreling among themselves, the 
Republicans had proceeded with high confidence to the selection 
of their ticket. The contest for the presidential nomination 
lay between candidates offered respectively by the East and the 
West, Seward of New York and Lincoln of Illinois. The former 
was the most prominent man in the party, and seemed, by reason 
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of a long and distinguished public career, to have a prior claim to 
the honor. Lincoln’s greatest asset, on the other hand, was his 
obscurity. Despite his debates with Douglas, he was scarcely 
known outside of his own state. Furthermore, unlike Seward, he 
had not offended influential factions in doubtful states in past 
political contests, nor had he antagonized prominent leaders 
within the party. In addition, his candidacy would make a 
special appeal to the laboring people of the North, for he was 
the son of “poor white’’ parents, and a self-educated man whose 
homely qualities of character were impressed upon the public by 
the sobriquet, ‘“‘ Honest Old Abe, the Rail-Splitter.”’ 

At the Chicago convention on May 16, Lincoln’s convention 
manager, David Davis, left no stone unturned to secure support 
for his candidate, and by promises of cabinet positions to influen- 
tial Republicans in those states, he won over the Indiana and 
Pennsylvania delegations. Lincoln knew nothing of these 
agreements, though he later felt constrained to carry them out. 
Seward’s friends were likewise active, but when the balloting 
occurred, Lincoln was successful on the third trial. Hannibal 
Hamlin of Maine was chosen as the vice-presidential candidate. 

The platform was framed with the special purpose of attracting 
Northern voters who had not yet identified themselves with the 
party. Declaring anew for the exclusion of slavery from the 
territories, the platform demanded the immediate admission of 
Kansas, and vigorously denounced “‘the new dogma that the 
Constitution, of its own force, carries slavery into any or all of 
the Territories.” It advocated free homesteads, and with a 
squint at the Pennsylvania iron districts disgruntled with the 
Tariff of 1857, demanded a tariff to encourage “the industrial 
interests of the whole country.”’ As for threats of disunion, the 
Republicans declared that “the union of the States must and 
shall be preserved.” 

A fourth convention was held on May 9 at Baltimore, com- 
posed, tor the most part, of old men who were one in spirit with 
the venerable statesmen who had saved the country from dis- 
union in 1850. Calling themselves the ‘Constitutional Union 
party,’ they adopted a brief platform recognizing “no political 
principle other than the Constitution of the country, the union of 
the States, and the enforcement of the laws,” and nominated 
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John Bell of Tennessee and Edward Everett of Massachusetts as 
their candidates. 

The campaign that ensued, though less exciting than that of 
1856, may in its consequences be regarded as the most important 
in American history. For a second time, the Republicans asked 
the voters to support them in a great humanitarian crusade for 
the extinction of slavery in the territories. ‘‘Free Homes for 
the Homeless” proved to be an effective slogan for the party, 
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THE ELECTORAL VOTE IN 1860 


especially in the old Northwest. They also inaugurated a 
systematic campaign to win the foreign vote, and in these efforts 
Carl Schurz, a political refugee of the German Revolution of 1848, 
was a tower of strength. Seward campaigned vigorously in 
behalf of his erstwhile rival, and in St. Louis and other German 
centers, took occasion to praise the “onward striving, freedom- 
loving German inhabitants.” 

In Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the tariff issue was urged by 
the Republicans to the virtual exclusion of all other questions. 
The great masters of literature, men like Longfellow, Bryant, 
Whittier, Emerson, and Lowell, all actively supported the Lincoln 
ticket, and Lowell wrote in the newly established Adlantic 
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Monthly, ““We believe this election is a turning-point in our 
history.” The large financial interests of the East, on the other 
hand, feared that Republican victory would mean secession and 
a general derangement of business. William B. Astor and other 
wealthy men are said to have contributed two million dollars to 
prevent Lincoln from carrying New York state. 

In the last weeks of the campaign, Douglas became alarmed at 
the growing earnestness with which the Southern leaders threat- 
ened secession on the event of a ‘‘Black Republican”’ victory. 
He undertook a speaking tour through five slave states, every- 
where pledging his support to an indivisible American nationality. 
At Norfolk, Virginia, he declared flatly that the next President, 
“whoever he may be, should treat all attempts to break up the 
Union by resistance to its laws, as Old Hickory treated the nul- 
lifiers of 1832.” 

In the electoral count, Lincoln received 180 votes, all of them 
from the free states, Breckinridge 72 votes, all of them from the 
slave states, and Bell and Douglas divided the votes of the 
border states, receiving 39 and 12 respectively. These figures, 
however, do not correctly reflect the relative popular strength of 
each candidate, for Lincoln received about forty per cent of the 
popular vote, Douglas more than twenty-nine per cent, Breckin- 
ridge eighteen per cent, and Bell about thirteen per cent. The 
candidates opposed to Lincoln received a combined vote of al- 
most a million more than he, but if Breckinridge had polled all 
of Douglas’s votes, Lincoln would still have won the election. 
The Republicans, however, failed to win a majority in either 
branch of Congress. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE GREAT DECISION, 1860-1861 


Ture MovEMENT FOR SOUTHERN INDEPENDENCE 


The election of Lincoln roused ‘a tempest of emotions in the 
breasts of Southern leaders. Did the triumph of the “ Black 
~ Republicans” justify the execution of the oft-threatened with- 
drawal from the Union? Notwithstanding the fulminations of 
the “‘fire-eaters,” the tide of American nationality ran strong in 
the South, and a decision involving the dismemberment of a na- 
tion which Southern statesmen had played so vital a part in 
building was not lightly to be made. The right of secession was 
generally admitted, but did the existing circumstances justify 
the exercise of the right? 

In an address before the Georgia legislature, Alexander H. 
Stephens on November 14 declared emphatically in the negative. 
He pointed out that “‘The president is no emperor, no dictator,” 
that he could “do nothing unless backed by power in Congress,” 
and there the Republicans lacked a majority. If the new Chief 
Executive should violate the Constitution, then would be the time 
to act. Certain other Southern leaders favored secession, not as 
an irrevocable step, but as a means of intimidating the federal 
government, believing, with T. R. R. Cobb of Georgia, that “We 
can make better terms out of the Union than in it.” 

But the psychology of the situation played inevitably into the 
hands of the extremists. Twenty-five years of increasing sec- 
tional bitterness had caused the two branches of the American 
people to lose faith in each other. Dr. Francis Lieber, a political 
economist who knew intimately the people of both sections, wrote 
in 1860, “It sometimes has occurred to me that what Thucydides 
said of the Greeks at the time of the Peloponnesian War applies 
to us at the present. ‘The Greeks,’ he said, ‘did not understand 
each other any longer, though they spoke the same language ; 
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words received a different meaning in different parts.’ Exag- 
gerated fears of what might happen under a ‘‘Black Republican” 
administration became transformed into a conviction of impend- 
ing calamities. Moreover, Lincoln’s kindly and essentially con- 
servative nature was unknown to most Southerners, who, how- 
ever, were well apprised of his threatening sentiment that the 
Union must become all slave or all free. Was it not better for 
the South to secede, they reasoned, before the abolition party 
completely dominated the federal government ? 

The extremists had their firmest hold in the southernmost tier 
of the planting states, where cotton capitalism was strongest. 
Here, amidst a dense slave population, sensitiveness to anti- 
slavery criticism was exceedingly keen. Under the leadership of 
such men as J. H. Hammond and R. B. Rhett of South Carolina, 
Robert Toombs of Georgia, and W. L. Yancey of Alabama, the 
secession movement made swift headway. Jefferson Davis at 
first counseled delay and cautious action, but soon aligned himself 
with the separationists. 

In every instance, the seceding states, thoroughly schooled 
in the constitutional views of Calhoun, sought to observe legal 
forms in severing the bonds of union. Special state conventions 
were summoned to enact ordinances of secession, since, by a 
similar procedure, the Constitution had originally been accepted. 
Appropriately enough, South Carolina took the lead. Upon 
receipt of the news of Lincoln’s election, the legislature, which 
had remained in session for the express purpose, issued a call for a 
state convention. On December 20, 1860, that body amid 
intense excitement formally repealed the act of 1788 ratifying 
the Constitution, and ‘‘dissolved” the “union now subsisting 
between South Carolina and other States, under the name of the 
‘United States of America.’” By February 1, 1861, similar 
action had been taken successively by Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas. 

The ordinances of secession were usually accompanied by an 
official statement of the justifying causes. In general, three 
reasons were assigned. Much was made of the growing strength 
and aggressiveness of the antislavery forces, as exemplified in the 
Personal Liberty laws, John Brown’s raid, defiance of the Supreme 
Court, and the inflammatory utterances of Republican leaders. 
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Such acts were held to violate the “constitutional compact” and 
thereby to release the Southern states from their obligations. 

In the second place, slavery was vindicated from the assaults 
of those who opposed it on moral and economic grounds. In the 
words of the Mississippi convention, slave labor “supplies the 
product which constitutes by far the largest and most important 
portions of the commerce of the earth . . . and by an imperious 
law of nature none but the black race can bear exposure to the 
tropical sun. These products have become necessities of the 
world, and a blow at slavery is a blow at commerce and 
civilization.” 

But the most fundamental justification of all, in the minds of 
Southerners, may be summed up in the modern expression: the 
right of self-determination. The South demanded the right to 
live its own life in its own way, under such social institutions as 
were satisfactory to itself. In this sense, the official statements 
of causes may be regarded as declarations of independence. As 
Mississippi said, ‘‘We must either submit to degradation and to 
loss of property worth four billions of money or we must secede 
from the Union framed by our fathers, to secure this as well as 
every other species of property. For far less cause than this 
our fathers separated from the Crown of England.” 

Secession by the separate states was a preliminary to the forma- 
tion of a Southern federal government. On February 4, 1861, a 
congress of delegates from the seceded states met at Montgomery, 
Alabama, organized a de facto government under the name of the 
“Confederate States of America,” and adopted a provisional 
constitution (later made permanent). Jefferson Davis was 
chosen President, though much against his wishes, for he aspired 
to command one of the armies of the new nation. Asa concession 
to the moderates, the vice-presidency was bestowed on Alexander 
H. Stephens, who had done more than any other Southerner to 
delay and defeat secession. The laws of the United States not 
inconsistent with the Confederate Constitution were continued in 
force. 

The Constitution was closely modeled upon that of the United 
States, but there were certain significant departures. One body 
of provisions was designed to establish beyond cavil or dispute 
the Southern position on the various sectional questions that had 
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arisen in the past. Congress was forbidden to subsidize internal 
improvements (except as an aid to navigation), or to lay pro- 
tective tariffs, or to grant bounties. Negro slavery was to be 
protected by Congress in all territories, and no law should ever be 
passed to deny or impair the right of property in slaves. A 
second group of clauses provided for certain reforms in govern- 
mental procedure, suggested by experience under the old Con- 
stitution. For example, the President was limited to a single 
six-year term, he was given the right to veto items in appropria- 
tion bills, an executive budget system was introduced, and a sim- 
pler method of amending the Constitution provided for. 

Only seven states were represented in the Montgomery Con- 
gress, but the architects of the new nation expected the early 
adhesion of the eight remaining slave states which still cleaved to 
the old Union. Indeed, in their high enthusiasm, they antici- 
pated an extension beyond these natural limits. Stephens, now 
an ardent supporter of the Confederacy, predicted in a notable 
speech at Savannah on March 21, 1861, ‘‘ Looking to the distant 
future, and perhaps not very far distant either, it is not beyond 
the range of possibility, and even probability, that all the great 
states of the north-west will gravitate this way.” The sequel 
was to show that the Confederate leaders were too optimistic, 
even in regard to all those states whose domestic institutions were 
like those of the Lower South. 


THE NorRTH AND SECESSION 


The Northern people watched the progress of events in the 
Lower South with bewilderment and indecision. Few had 
anticipated such an outcome of a Republican victory, for the 
threats of the Southern “‘fire-eaters”” had been looked upon as 
sheer braggadocio. Nor was the North a unit on the slavery 
question —a fact amply evident from Douglas’s success in 
polling one and one third million Northern votes. In any 
contingency, many people preferred a permanent disruption of 
the Union to the alternative of a terrible fratricidal war. 

Antislavery radicals declared publicly that the departure of 
the slave states was good riddance. ‘‘If the cotton States shall 
decide that they can do better out of the Union than in it,” 
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wrote Greeley in the New York Tribune, “we insist on letting 
them go in peace.” In a similar spirit, a national convention of 
workingmen at Philadelphia resolved in February, 1861, that 
“our Government never can be sustained by bloodshed but 
must live in the affections of the people; we are, therefore, 
utterly opposed to any measures that will evoke civil war.” 
On the other hand, there were those who could declare, like 
Senator Baker of Oregon, ‘‘We of the North are a majority of 
the Union, and we will govern our Union in our own way.” 

The responsibility for formulating a policy to cope with the 
crisis devolved upon the President and Congress, but their 
course was inevitably influenced by the uncertain state of public 
opinion. Buchanan was at this time nearly seventy years of age, 
by nature timid, and long accustomed to view public questions 
through Southern spectacles. Dreading the thought of taking 
any action likely to precipitate a civil war, he no doubt felt an 
obligation to keep things in an unchanged condition until the new 
administration took hold. 

In his message of December 4, 1860, he outlined his policy 
to Congress. He denied absclutely the constitutionality of seces- 
sion, but, on the other hand, he declared that the Constitution 
nowhere conferred on the federal government authority to com- 
pel a state to remain in the Union by force. Charging that the 
North was the chief offender in the troubles that had arisen, he 
proposed an amendment to the Constitution, which would con- 
cede the extreme Southern contentions in regard to the Dred 
Scott decision, the Fugitive Slave Act, and the unconstitutionality 
of the Personai Liberty laws. 

Unfortunately for Buchanan’s peace of mind the situation 
called for more than well-intentioned words. What was to be 
done about the seacoast forts and other public property which the 
United States owned within the borders of the Confederacy? 
The cabinet, in which three Southern members still continued, 
gave him conflicting counsel, and Buchanan was torn alternately 
between the advice of proslavery disunionists and Northern 


1Jn one portion of his message, he made allusion to the obligation of the President to 
enforce the laws throughout the land, but unlike either Jackson in 1832 or Lincoln when he 
entered office, he failed to find therein ample power for the suppression of an unlawful 
movement against federal authority. Still, if Buchanan had begun a second term in March 
1861, it is not impossible that his course might have been quite like Lincoln’s. : 
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nationalists. The most critical situation existed in Charleston 
Harbor where Major Robert Anderson and a small body of men 
occupied Fort Sumter. Old General Winfield Scott urged prompt 
and decisive action upon the President, and sought to stiffen his 
resolution by recounting the military measures which he had 
taken at Jackson’s behest to meet a similar crisis in South 
Carolina.t’ Buchanan’s indecision caused the resignation of 
Cass as Secretary of State in December. 

Finally, in January, 1861, Buchanan was emboldened to 
dispatch an armed steamship, the Star of the West, to Fort Sumter, 
laden with military supplies and reénforcements of two hundred 
soldiers. Upon her arrival at daybreak on January 9g, the 
Confederate batteries opened fire; and since Major Anderson, 
ignorant of the government’s plans, was unprepared to give her 
prompt support, she turned about and forthwith returned to 
New York. The firing upon the Star of the West was really an 
act of war, but Buchanan was not disposed to make an issue of 
the affair. Meantime, the South Carolinians took peaceable 
possession of two unoccupied forts in Charleston Harbor and of 
the custom house and United States arsenal. Elsewhere in the 
Confederacy the federal forts and arsenals, being unprotected, 
were also quietly taken over, with the single exception of Fort 
Pickens at Pensacola, which remained in Union hands through- 
out the war. 

Buchanan’s inaction may be, in part, accounted for by the 
belief of statesmen in both sections that civil war might yet be 
averted, as in 1850, through the adoption of compromise meas- 
ures. The most conspicuous champion of this solution was 
Crittenden of Kentucky, Clay’s successor in the Senate and a 
Constitutional Unionist. He proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment reéstablishing the Missouri-Compromise line in the ter- 
ritories, with the protection of slavery south of the line. Though 
the plan had the half-hearted support of leading Southern 
Senators and was warmly advocated by Douglas, the Republicans 
would have none of it. They believed with their President- 


1 Tt is interesting to note that Jackson’s Nullification Proclamation and Webster’s speech 
advocating the Force Bill were reprinted in convenient form at this time, and enjoyed a wide 
circulation in the North. About this time, also, appeared the last volume of James Parton’s 
Life of Jackson, and that author’s account of “Old Hickory’s ”’ manner of opposing nullifi- 
cation had its effect in molding public sentiment. 
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elect that such an arrangement would merely redouble pro- 
slavery efforts for territorial expansion southward. “The tug 
has to come, and better now than later,’ advised Lincoln. 
Countless other proposals were brought before Congress, but the 
only action officially taken fell pathetically short of the neces- 
sities of the occasion — the submission to the states on March 2, 
1861, of a proposed amendment pledging Congress never to 
interfere with slavery within the boundaries of a state. 

Efforts for conciliation were also undertaken outside of Con- 
gress. In December, 1860, a caucus of the Governors of seven 
Republican states met in New York City, and agreed to recom- 
mend to their legislatures the repeal of the Personal Liberty laws. 
Such action was taken by Rhode Island in January, and Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont followed shortly with drastic modifica- 
tions of their statutes. Had any real hope inhered in this course 
of action, other Northern states would have imitated their 
example. 

A final attempt at adjustment was made by the border states 
under the leadership of Virginia. A ‘‘Peace Convention,” 
attended by twenty-one states, assembled at Washington on 
February 4, 1861, with ex-President Tyler in the chair. Upona 
close vote, a constitutional amendment was proposed, to the 
effect that no territory should be annexed without the consent of 
a concurrent majority of the Senators from the free and from the 
slave states. Despite the advocacy of Crittenden and Douglas, 
the plan received but seven favorable votes in the United States 
Senate. 

As Lowell wrote in the Ailantic Monthly, the “panacea of 
palaver” had failed. Nevertheless, the months of discussion 
served a useful purpose in convincing the Northern people that, 
every peaceable means of settlement having been tried, no alter- 
native remained but war. 

Responsibility for the next move fell squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of the man whose election had precipitated the crisis. It 
seems an act of divine providence that Abraham Lincoln should 
have been called to the helm of state to undertake a task which 
as he told his neighbors in Springfield upon departing for the 
capital, was “greater than that which rested upon Washington.” 

Born in 1809 in the border state of Kentucky, there coursed 
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through his veins the blood of a vigorous stock inherited on the 
one side from New England and on the other from Virginia. A 
frontier boy migrating with his parents to Indiana and then to 
Illinois, he imbibed from his pioneer surroundings a passionate 
belief in nationalism and an ardent faith in the common man. 
Notwithstanding his great stature and rude strength, he was by 
nature gentle, and his broad humanity arrayed him instinctively 
on the antislavery side. He had little patience, however, with 
the precipitate methods of the abolitionists, who, he believed, 
hurt rather than helped their cause, and even less with those 
zealots who valued the freedom of the negro above national 
preservation. 

To the great majority of his countrymen, he was an unknown 
quantity when he entered the presidency. Indeed, his true great- 
ness did not dawn on most men until after his death. Being 
of the common clay himself, his mind was attuned to the unspoken 
hopes and thoughts of the masses. ‘‘The Lord must love the 
plain people,” he once said in his whimsical way, “‘that’s why he 
made so many of them.”’ But unlike the first great American 
commoner, Jackson, he regarded himself as an instrument, rather 
than the dictator, of events. Conscious of his political inex- 
perience, he counseled with all sorts and conditions of men; 
but he formed his political principles with the utmost care, and 
when once convinced of their truth, never yielded them, though 
he was not above making temporary concessions. 

He was unbelievably tender toward every antagonist. For all 
his hatred of false ideas, he never had a vindictive impulse directed 
toward the men who differed with him. As a recent biographer 
has said, ‘‘Destruction for the idea, infinite clemency for the 
person — such was his attitude.’ His literary style, the evolu- 
tion of years, blended simplicity, directness, and candor, and was 
marked by a splendidly ordered progression of ideas. Lincoln 
would be the first to protest against the attempts that have been 
made to idealizehim. He was human in every pore. Homely to 
the verge of ugliness, awkward in manner, he sometimes shocked 
dignified statesmen by receiving them in slippered feet. Ad- 
dicted to story telling, his humor was not always in the best 
taste, and gave him a reputation for flippancy on grave occasions. 
His greatest mistakes were made as an administrator, for he was 
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often unfortunate in his judgments of men. But these qualities 
made him resemble the average man, and endeared him to the 
plain people. 

Lincoln arrived in Washington ten days before the close of 
Buchanan’s term, escaping a plot to assassinate him as he passed 
through Baltimore. The day of the inauguration dawned, 
disagreeable and stormy. Most of the participants were agitated 
and apprehensive. General Scott kept an anxious eye upon the 
crowd, which was commanded by cannon. Chief Justice Taney, 
author of the Dred Scott decision, administered the oath of 
office in words scarcely intelligible from emotion. Then came 
Lincoln’s inaugural address, delivered with deep feeling and a 
trace of nervousness, and containing his long-awaited announce- 
ment of policy. 

Dwelling first upon the nature of the Union, he affirmed that 
it possessed the “‘vital spark of perpetuity,” and was, in reality, 
“much older than the Constitution,” for it was the product of a 
fundamental nationalism which had united the colonies in their 
efforts against Britain. The so-called ordinances of secession 
were “legally void,” he said, and all violent efforts to uphold 
them “‘insurrectionary or revolutionary.” As for his own duty 
in the crisis, the Constitution expressly enjoined the President to 
execute the federal laws in all the states. ‘“‘The power confided 
to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the property and 
places belonging to the Government and to collect the duties and 
imposts.” He closed with an eloquent and touching appeal for a 
restoration of the ancient bonds of affection. 

The address possessed an undertone of vigorous nationality, 
but it was phrased cautiously, with the object of preventing the 
spread of the secession movement to the eight slave states as yet 
unaffected. In an unobtrusive way, Lincoln announced the 
principle upon which the federal government later waged war 
against the South. Ignoring Buchanan’s assertion that the 
federal government had no authority to use force against seceding 
states, Lincoln dwelt on his constitutional duty to execute the 
laws in all parts of an indivisible country. In his mind, the whole 
situation reduced itself to a transaction between the national 
authority, on the one hand, and lawless persons or groups, on the 
other. This was in accord with the central principle of the 
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Constitution that the federal government operates directly upon 
individuals and not upon states. 

Lincoln surrounded himself with a cabinet that at once com- 
manded the confidence of the Northern people. All elements 
which had contributed to Republican success were represented, 
including Lincoln’s chief rivals for the nomination. Seward was 
appointed Secretary of State, Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania, Secretary of War, and Gideon 
Welles uf Connecticut, Secretary of the Navy. The slave states 
still loyal were recognized by the offer of three places. J. A. 
Gilmer of North Carolina declined, but Edward Bates of Mis- 
souri accepted the post of Attorney-General, and Montgomery 
Blair of Maryland, that of Postmaster-General.? 

The President had scarcely announced his policy toward 
secession before events forced him to put it into effect. On the 
day after the inauguration came word from Major Anderson that 
he could hold Fort Sumter only about a month longer unless 
reénforced and provisioned. The circumstances called for 
prompt action. All the members of the cabinet, except Blair and 
Chase, advised evacuation, and General Scott delivered his 
weighty opinion that to relieve the fort now would require a force 
of 20,000 troops — which did not exist. But Lincoln, almost 
without support, pitted his judgment against that of his more 
experienced counselors. It seemed to him that the abandonment 
of Sumter without resistance would not only impair the morale of 
the North, but would, in a sense, constitute a recognition of the 
Confederacy. 

In accordance with a prior agreement, he therefore notified 
Governor F. W. Pickens of South Carolina of his intentions, and 
on April 6, ordered the dispatching of a relief expedition with 
provisions for the Sumter garrison. The Confederates at once 
sent a summons of surrender to Anderson, and when he refused, 
their batteries opened fire on April 12. By the next day the 
position had become untenable, and just as the relief ships — 
which could in no case have really helped him — were appearing 
in the offing, he surrendered with the honors of war. The period 


1 Caleb B. Smith of Indiana was appointed Secretary of the Interior. Cameron was 
succeeded by Edwin M. Stanton of Pennsylvania as Secretary of War in January, 1862. 
Other changes also took place. 
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of irresolution was at last ended. The nation — ‘“‘a house 
divided’? — faced the terrible certainty of civil war. 


THe APPEAL TO ARMS 


The bombardment of Fort Sumter had an electrifying effect 
upon the people of all sections. All hesitation was now swept 
from the minds of the Northern people. On April 15, 1861, 
President Lincoln issued a call for 75,000 volunteers for three 
months, followed early in May by a further call for 42,000 
volunteers for a term of three years. Other proclamations: 
increased the regular army by about 23,000 men, enlisted 18,000 
men for the navy, and declared the coast of the Confederacy 
under blockade. Although the Northern people were of many 
minds concerning the downtrodden negro, patriotism clearly 
demanded of them the maintenance of an undivided nation. 
“For my own part,” wrote Lincoln, “I consider the central idea 
pervading this struggle is the necessity of proving that popular 
government is not an absurdity. We must settle this question 
now, whether, in a free government, the minority have the 
right to break up the government whenever they choose. If we 
fail, it will go far to prove the incapability of the people to 
govern themselves.” 

The drums beat in every town and village, and the rush to 
arms of the young men was universal. Greeley and other 
editors, casting aside their earlier timidity, rallied strongly to the 
cause of the Union. Douglas, destined to live but a few months 
longer, pledged his full support to the President in an Associated 
Press interview, and in a great speech in Chicago declared, 
“There can be no neutrals in this war; only patriots — or 
traitors.” 

The news of Fort Sumter likewise enkindled the people of the 
seven Confederate states. President Davis issued a proclamation 
for 100,000 men, and his call was as eagerly obeyed as President 
Lincoln’s in the North. Regiments sallied gayly forth from the 
Southern hamlets, as if on holiday parade, little dreaming how 
awful a struggle was about to begin. 

Both sides now anxiously awaited the action of the eight slave 
states which had thus far continued loyal. Fringing the north- 
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ern border of the Confederacy were Arkansas, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Virginia. These states were less identified with 
cotton production than the Lower South, having fewer slaves as 
well as a larger proportion of nonslaveholding whites. The 
majority of the people believed in the right of secession, but until 
now had denied that sufficient provocation existed. But their 
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THE PROGRESS OF SECESSION 


doubts were dissipated by the attempt to relieve Sumter, followed 
by Lincoln’s call for troops. Virginia took the fateful step on 
April 17, Arkansas on May 6, North Carolina two weeks later, 
and Tennessee on June 24. 

No state left the Union with greater reluctance than Virginia. 
Her statesmen had been indispensable to the winning of inde- 
pendence and the framing of the Constitution, and she had 
furnished five Presidents of the United States. Her history was 
closely, almost inextricably, entwined with that of the nation. 
On April 5 her state convention had rejected secession, but after 
Lincoln’s call for troops, the tide of disunion feeling swept all 
before it. With Virginia went Colonel Robert E. Lee, a man of 
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noble character and superb military ability, who declined the 
command of the Union army out of loyalty to his state. The 
importance of Virginia’s action gained immediate recognition by 
the removal of the Confederate capital from Montgomery to 
Richmond. 

The mountaineers of northwestern Virginia, however, refused 
to accept the decision of the state. These folk, prevailingly 
Scotch-Irish and Pennsylvania-German in stock, owned few 
slaves, and had long been pitted against their tidewater brethren 
in state politics. Protected from Southern interference by federal 
military operations, they determined to separate from Virginia, 
and erect a state of their own. As a preliminary step, a con- 
vention was held at Wheeling in June, 1861, which set up a loyal 
government of Virginia, composed chiefly of representatives of the 
mountainous counties and those counties under federal military 
control adjoining Washington. Francis H. Pierpont was chosen 
Governor, and the new “state government” was prudently in- 
stalled within Union lines at Alexandria. 

A later convention representing only the people of forty-six 
northwestern counties was then held in November, and with the 
consent of the Pierpont government, application was made for 
admission into the Union as the state of “‘West Virginia.”’ Con- 
gress acted tardily, and the new commonwealth finally entered 
the Union in June, 1863, with a constitution providing for gradual 
emancipation. West Virginia runs up like a wedge between Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, and from a military standpoint, the action of 
the inhabitants secured to the federal authorities the command 
of important rail and telegraph facilities between the Middle 
Atlantic states and the Ohio Valley. 

Between the enlarged Confederacy and the free states lay the 
four remaining slave states — the “border states” of Maryland, 
Delaware, Kentucky, and Missouri. Financial investment in 
slaves steadily diminished from the Gulf northward, cotton capi- 
talism was nonexistent in these states, and slaves were regarded 
as only one among many forms of property. Torn in their af- 
fections between South and North, and having substantial 
economic ties with both, these states knew not which way to 
turn. 


Maryland was saved to the Union by the prompt and vigorous 
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action of the federal authorities. Inclosing the District of 
Columbia on three sides, it would have been a fatal military 
error to permit the state to pass under enemy control. When 
the Maryland disunionists severed telegraphic communications 
between Washington and the North and sought to prevent the 
passage of Union troops, Lincoln suspended the writ of habeas 
cor pus, ordered numerous arrests of suspects, and stationed troops 
at strategic points throughout the state. In consequence, by the 
middle of May, 1861, all danger of secession was gone. With 
Maryland went Delaware as a matter of course; in any case, 
slaves formed an insignificant fraction of the latter’s popula- 
tion. 

Farther to the west, Lincoln’s native state of Kentucky, stand- 
ing athwart the military highway between North and South and 
rent by internal dissension, found a temporary solution for her 
problem in May, 1861, in a declaration of neutrality. Lincoln’s 
policy here was in marked contrast with his treatment of Mary- 
land. Feeling confident of her ultimate decision, he respected 
Kentucky’s negative position, and quietly labored to promote the 
spread of nationalist sentiment. When the Confederacy violated 
her neutrality in September by sending troops to occupy Colum- 
bus, the newly chosen legislature raised the Stars and Stripes 
over the state capitol, and declared for the Union. 

In Missouri the state government was disunionist, but the 
state convention, called to consider the question of secession, 
proved unexpectedly to be dominated by nationalist sentiment. 
A contest ensued between the two bodies, each claiming to 
represent the true will of the people, and each summoning mili- 
tary force to its support. Under the audacious leadership of 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., and Captain Nathaniel Lyon, supported by 
militia companies of St. Louis Germans, the forces of nationalism 
triumphed. The state convention in July, 1861, deposed the 
pro-Southern Governor, and established a loyal government. 
Thereafter there was never any real danger of secession, although 
the conflict between the two antagonistic elements continued 
in modified form throughout the war. In the case of all the 
border states save Delaware, thousands of citizens, unwilling to 
accept the decision of the majority, flocked into the Confederate 
armies, 
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THE EMBATTLED Hosts 


The people of each section entered the war with high hopes for 
an early victory. Both sides prayed to the same God, and 
Southerners accepted almost implicitly the declaration of the 
Reverend B. M. Palmer, the great Presbyterian divine, that “In 
this great struggle, we defend the cause of God and religion.” 
From a strictly mundane point of view, however, the North 
enjoyed a decided advantage. Twenty-three states with a 
population of twenty-two millions were arrayed against eleven 
states containing nine million people, and in the latter instance 
three and one half millions were slaves. Though the Southern 
white population was more homogeneous, the diversified makeup 
of the Northern people proved a source of strength rather than 
otherwise, for in proportion to their numbers, more English, Ger- 
man, and Irish immigrants served in the Union armies than 
native-born Northerners.!. The Irish regiments often carried the 
ereen flag along with the American colors. 

The industrial superiority of the North even exceeded its 
preponderance in man power. Whereas the South was purely 
an agricultural section, the free states had abundant facilities 
for the manufacture of arms and munitions, clothing and other 
necessary supplies. Indeed, three of the most powerful allies of 
the North in the war were mechanical agencies, devised by human 
ingenuity and developed to high efficiency in the decade or so 
before 1860. 

One of these was the McCormick reaper, with its various com- 
petitors. Patented originally in 1834, the first model had under- 
gone constant improvement until it had become possible for 
one person with a team of horses to cut as much grain as twenty 
men swinging cradles. Three thousand reaping machines were 
manufactured in 1850, twenty thousand in 1860, and seventy 
thousand in 1864. The farmers of the Upper Mississippi Valley 
were the chief purchasers, and with the westward movement of 
the center of wheat production, the harvester works had been 


1 Franz Sigel, Carl Schurz, and other Germans who had been prominent in the Revolution 
of 1848 gave the benefit of their military experience to the untrained federal armies and 
rose high in the service. Count Zeppelin, who later perfected the dirigible airship ia, Gen 
many, served as a cavalry officer and engineer, beginning in 1863. He made his first ascent 
in a military balloon in this country, 
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transferred from Virginia to Cincinnati, and in 1847 to Chicago. 
“The reaper is to the North what slavery is to the South,” de- 
clared the Secretary of War in 1861. ‘By taking the places of 
regiments of young men in the Western harvest fields, it releases 
them to do battle for the Union at the front, and at the same 
time keeps up the supply of bread for the nation and the nation’s 
armies.” 

Hardly less important was the sewing machine. In 1846 
Elias Howe, a poor, struggling inventor of the traditional type, 
produced the first practicable sewing machine, and in the next 
few years important improvements were devised by A. B. Wilson, 
Isaac M. Singer, and others. After 1852 the contrivance began to 
be widely used in Northern homes, and between that year and 
1860, 130,000 machines were made and sold. This invention 
quickly revolutionized the manufacture of men’s clothing, hitherto 
a household industry, for power-driven sewing machines were 
introduced into the factories, and the era of cheap ready-made 
clothing dawned. Men’s shirts which had required 14 hours and 
20 minutes for making by hand could now be made in one hour 
and 16 minutes. 

Between 1850 and 1860 the annual output of clothing factories 
grew from $48,000,000 to $80,000,000. With the invention of 
the McKay sewing machine in 1861, the large-scale production of 
cheap factory-made shoes became practicable. In the first year 
after its general adoption, 1,500,000 pairs of shoes were manu- 
factured, double the quantity in any previous year. Since 
manufacturing was located exclusively in the North, the benefit 
of these inventions accrued only to that section, and though 
the wage-earners joined the armies in large numbers, the pro- 
duction of clothing, undergarments, and shoes, so necessary 
for the comfort of the soldiers, actually increased during the war 
period. 

The spread of railway mileage in the North since 1850 had an 
even more direct relationship to federal military success. Besides 
the Baltimore and Ohio, saved to the Union by the loyalty of the 
West Virginians, the North in 1860 was traversed from coast to 
interior by three or four other fairly continuous roads, forerunners 
of later ‘‘trunk lines.” The extension of railroads westward 
during the decade had drawn the Ohio Valley section and the 
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Eastern states closer together, and had created mutual economic 
ties. During the war the railway net helped to promote the rapid 
movement of troops and supplies. Among the early wartime laws 
was an act of January, 1862, giving the President authority to 
commandeer the railroads and telegraph lines, if necessary for 
military purposes. A Director of Railroads was appointed, and 
more than two thousand miles of track, chiefly in the border 
states, were taken over and operated by the government for the 
duration of the conflict." 

The principal advantage of the South in the struggle consisted 
in its geographic position and in the fact that the people were 
fighting on their own soil. Though proper railway facilities were 
lacking, the Confederacy, with a compact, well-watered territory, 
could protect its military frontier with a minimum of exertion and 
upon a smaller war budget than the North. The Union forces, 
on the other hand, operating on unfamiliar ground, were con- 
stantly drawing farther away from their base of supplies. 

Moreover, the aristocratic social system of the South was 
conducive to the development of natural leaders and the cultiva- 
tion of the martial spirit. Many of the Confederate generals had 
fought as youths in the Mexican War, and when secession oc- 
curred, an undue proportion of able officers resigned their com- 
missions to join the Southern armies. It was a common boast 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line that any Confederate could lick 
three Yankees, which provoked President Davis’s sober retort, 
“Only fools doubted the courage of the Yankees or their will- 
ingness to fight when they saw fit.” 

The chief hope of the Confederacy lay in a speedy victory, or 
else in foreign intervention. For the latter, they relied upon 
their virtual monopoly of the world’s cotton supply, a product so 
necessary for the operation of British textile mills. Time fought 
on the side of the North, for, with sufficient delay, raw armies 


1 Curiously enough, another invention was neglected, which would have greatly increased 
the destructive power of the army adopting it. This was the breechloading rifle. It had 
been used in the German Revolution of 1848, and in 1857 a board appointed by the Secretary 
of War had reported unanimously in favor of a single-shot breechloader. Since the old 
muzzle-ioader required sixty seconds to load and fire as against four seconds for the new gun 
the superiority of the latter would seem obvious. But the Ordnance Department was 
averse to innovation, and the purchase of breechloaders did not become a regular policy until 
eae Perhaps 100,000 breechloaders were in the hands of the Union soldiers by the close 
of the war. 
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might be whipped into shape, material resources efficiently 
utilized, and effective military leadership developed. 

In reality, from a military point of view, neither side was pre- 
pared for a great war. As someone has remarked, the Americans 
are an intensely warlike but an unmilitary people. Munitions 
and equipment were lacking at the outset. Few officers on 
either side had ever commanded so much as a regiment, and as 
for commanding armies, there was no experience. Many of the 
opposing Generals were West Point men, graduates from the 
same course of study and often classmates. The regimental and 
company officers in the volunteer armies were commissioned by 
the Governors, and though this system was quickly altered in the 
South, politicians continued to be appointed to high military 
positions in the North. There were 2,537 Union Generals of all 
grades during the war. Moreover, the insistent clamor and of- 
ficious meddling of Greeley and other editors embarrassed the 
success of Northern military plans, and frequently served as a 
source of information to the enemy. 

Both sides faced the task of creating efficient fighting units 
out of the ranks of a people accustomed to peaceful pursuits. 
Of course, in the first flush of war enthusiasm, the calls for troops 
were met in both sections by an excess of volunteers. Numerous 
organization camps were established where the raw recruits, 
many of them mere youths, were hastily taught the manual of 
arms and the rudiments of warfare, and then hurried to the front. 
Enthusiasm began to wane, however, when the war promised to 
last much longer than originally expected, and when individuals 
saw a chance to reap unusual profits by staying in civilian occupa- 
tions. Under these circumstances, both governments supple- 
mented the system of voluntary enlistments with the offer of 
bounties, and when that failed to raise sufficient troops, with 
compulsory recruiting. 

The purpose of the bounty system was to stimulate enlistments. 
Beginning in July, 1861, the federal government offered a special 
inducement of $100 to each volunteer, an amount increased during 
the year 1863 to $302 for raw recruits and $402 for veterans.' 
States, counties, and cities granted additional bounties, especially 
after conscription was adopted by Congress, for the draft was 


1 A private’s pay was $13 a month until May 1, 1864, when it was raised to $16. 
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applied only to those districts which did not fill their quotas. In 
1864 a volunteer in New York County might obtain a county 
bounty of $300, a state bounty of $75, and a federal bounty to 
new recruits of $302 or of $402 to veterans. At the same time 
an Illinois district paid an average bounty of $1,056. The system 
was bad, for it led to the crime of “‘bounty-jumping.” Un- 
principled men would enlist, claim the bounty, desert, reénlist 
elsewhere under a different name, and repeat the process. In 
all, the federal government paid out $300,000,000 in bounties, 
and the state and local government expended an additional 
amount of $286,000,000. 

Conscription was first resorted to on August 4, 1862, when 
President Lincoln ordered a draft of 300,000 militia through the 
medium of the states. The results were unsatisfactory, and on 
March 3, 1863, Congress enacted the statute upon which all 
later drafts were based. This Act operated directly upon the 
people of the nation. All unmarried men between the ages of 
twenty and forty-five and all married men between twenty and 
thirty-five years of age, if fit for military service, were made 
subject to compulsory enlistment at the President’s call. In 
each draft the names were to be selected by lot. Certain classes 
were exempt : high public officials, men who were the sole support 
of dependent families,and criminals. A drafted man might escape 
service by providing an acceptable substitute or by paying $300. 

The Conscription Act provoked considerable antagonism in the 
North, for it was thought by many to be unconstitutional, and 
was undoubtedly contrary to the traditional military policy of 
the nation. But by others it was viewed as the only truly 
democratic system of recruiting an army. The laboring classes 
and poor people generally raised loud objections to the provision — 
which enabled the well-to-do to purchase cheap exemption. 
Difficulties were encountered when the first draft under the law 
was undertaken. According to the official report of the Provost 
Marshal General, “Every imaginable artifice was adopted to 
deceive and defeat the enrolling officers. Open violence was 
sometimes met with. ... In certain mining regions organized 
bodies of men openly opposed the enrollment, rendering it neces- 
sary that the U. S. authorities should send troops to overcome 
their opposition.” 
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The most notorious resistance took place in New York City in 
July, 1863. When the officials in charge began to make public 
the lists of drafted men, it appeared that most of the names were 
of laboring men and mechanics. Rioting ensued, and for four 
days the city was at the mercy of a mob, composed principally 
of immigrants, and presently enlarged by the addition of thieves 
and ruffians. Houses and shops were pillaged and burned, and 
death dealt freely to negroes, who were blamed as the cause of 
the war and the draft. Only when the troops arrived and the 
streets were raked with cannon and howitzers was peace restored. 
The loss in killed and wounded was estimated at one thousand. 
The draft went on generally throughout the country, and while it 
did not actually furnish many soldiers to the army, it greatly 
increased enlistments. 

In the South, also, bounties were offered to accelerate enlist- 
ments. Conscription was resorted to earlier than in the North. 
By acts of April and September, 1862, President Davis was 
empowered to draft into service all able-bodied male whites be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five. The exempted classes 
were numerous, including state and Confederate officials, preach- 
ers and teachers, persons employed in railway transportation and 
important war industries, newspaper proprietors, and the over- 
seers on the larger plantations. ‘Toward the end of the war, an 
act of March, 1865, even provided for the enforced service of 
negro slaves. 

The exercise of the conscription power by the Confederate 
government violated the strong state-rights tradition of that 
section, and led to energetic opposition on the part of R. B. 
Rhett and Vice-President Stephens and by some of the states. 
Governor J. E. Brown of Georgia pronounced the law uncon- 
stitutional, and refused to permit its enforcement within his 
state, though he was zealous in raising troops by state action. 
At Governor Z. B. Vance’s instigation, the North Carolina 
legislature formally protested against conscription, and later 
passed a law, in direct contravention of the act of Congress, 
exempting additional classes from military service. 

The total number of officers and men in the Southern armies 
during the war was approximately 1,200,000 as compared with 
2,675,000 in the Union service. The latter figure includes 
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54,000 whites and more than 100,000 negroes recruited within 
the confines of the Confederacy. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE WAR OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY 


NAVAL OPERATIONS OF THE CIvIL WAR 


The Confederate armies, for the most part, fought on the 
defensive in the Civil War. To the North fell the task of invasion 
and conquest. From the outset, the federal authorities realized 
that, to suppress the rebellion, two objects must be attained: 
the Confederates must be prevented from receiving munitions 
and supplies from the outside world, and their armies must 
be crushed. 

Without the accomplishment of the first purpose, it may be 
doubted whether success could have been attained in the second. 
Yet, when Lincoln inaugurated the blockade by proclamations of 
April 19 and 27, 1861, the United States navy was woefully inade- 
quate for the task. It consisted of some ninety vessels, most of 
them small and antiquated and some of them absent on distant 
cruises, whereas the seacoast to be guarded was 3,500 miles in 
length. Nevertheless, by pressing all sorts of vessels into service, 
the blockade was already reasonably effective by summer. 

Federal naval operations were, in general, lacking in spec- 
tacular exploits, though constant watchfulness was required to 
thwart the efforts of the blockade-runners. Evasion of the 
blockade was not only an adventurous but also a lucrative 
business, and occasional vessels, like the Ad-Vance which made 
eleven successful trips, showed the possibilities of the traffic. 
Some much-needed supplies gained access to the Confederacy in 
this way. Nevertheless, blockade-running never assumed for- 
midable proportions. , 

As the prewar supplies became depleted, the Southern people 
began to suffer acute discomfort. Salt, coffee, tea, soap, paper, 
clothing, and matches were extremely hard to get at any price. 
Perhaps most serious of all was the scarcity of common medicines, 
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like quinine and morphia, indispensable for the treatment of 
sick and wounded soldiers. The lack of salt also created difficul- 
ties, for salt meat formed a large part of the army ration. 

The Confederates made one ingenious but unsuccessful effort 
to relieve the situation. On March 8, 1862, there suddenly 
appeared off Hampton Roads, Virginia, a Confederate vessel, 
the Virginia, made over from the former United States frigate 
Merrimac and covered with iron plates. The wooden ships of 
the blockading fleet were helpless before the iron monster, two 
warships being sunk and one driven aground. But the federal 
authorities had also been experimenting with the new type of 
vessel, and the ingenuity of John Ericsson, a Swedish immigrant, 
had contrived an armored vessel of a different model. On the 
next day the Monitor, a low-decked ironclad vessel with a revolv- 
ing turret carrying heavy guns, took up the gage of battle for 
the North. Though neither vessel won a decisive victory, the 
Virginia was prevented from doing further mischief. This 
marine duel was epochmaking in the history of naval architecture, 
for it proved conclusively that the day of the wooden war vessel 
was past. A fleet of “monitors” was presently built by the 
United States, and performed important service during the 
remainder of the war. 

The work of the navy was not confined to the maintenance of 
the blockade, for vessels of war codperated with the land forces 
in opening up the Mississippi and other rivers. In Lincoln’s 
expressive language, ‘‘Uncle Sam’s web-feet”’ were present not 
only on ‘‘the broad bay, and the rapid river, but also up the 
narrow, muddy bayou, and wherever the ground was a little 
damp.” The navy was also responsible for the eventual de- 
struction of the Confederate raiders engaged in harassing North- 
ern commerce on the high seas. 


Miuitary ACTIVITIES IN THE EAST 


The federal operations on land were determined, in part, by the 
objectives of the fighting, and partly, by the physical features of 
the country. From the early days of the war, one of the major 
purposes was the capture of the Confederate capital. Other 
important objectives were the military control of mountain 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR ON ALL FRONTS 


In THE WEST In THE EAstT 


April r2-14. Attack on Fort Sumter. 

June 3 Engagement at Philippi, W. Va. 
Juneto Engagement at Big Bethel, W. Va. 
July 5 Engagement at Carthage, Mo. ? 
July 8 Engagement at Laurel Hill, W. Va. 
July 21 First battle of Bull Run, Va. 


eS Aug. 10 Engagement at Wilson’s Creek, ra 
ee) Mo. © 
oat Aug. oe Capture of Fort Hatteras, | ™ 
Sept. 2 Capture of Fort Scott, Mo. 
: Sept. 12-15 Fighting at Cheat Mt., W. Va. 
Oct. 2t Engagement at Ball’s Bluff, Va. 
Nov. 7 Battle of Belmont, Mo. Nov. 7 Capture of Port Royal, S. C. 
Jan. 19-20 Rattle of Mill Springs, Mo. 
Feb. 6 Capture of Fort Henry, Tenn. 
Feb. 16 Capture of Fort Donelson, Tenn. 
Mch. 7-8 Battle of Pea Ridge, Ark. 
April 6-7 Battle of Shiloh, Tenn. 
April 7 Capture of Island No. ro. 
April 14 Capture of Fort Pillow, Tenn. 
April 28 Capture of New Orleans, La. 
May 4 Capture of Yorktown, Va. 
May 5 Battle of Williamsburg, Va. 
May 25 Battle of Winchester, Va. 
oi | May 30 Capture of Corinth, Miss. a 
= May 31~June 1 Battle of Seven Pines, Va.| ¢5 
si| June 6 Occupation of Memphis, Tenn. es 


June 25-July 1 Seven Days’ Battles, Va. 

Aug. 9 Battle of Cedar Mt., Va. 

Aug. 30 Second battle of Bull Run, Va. 

Sept. 14-16 Battle of Munfordsville, Ky. Sept. 14 Battle of South Mt., Md. 

Sept. 17 Battle of Antietam, Md. 

Sept. 19 Battle of Iuka, Miss. 

Oct. 3-4 Battle of Corinth, Miss. 

Oct. 8 Battle of Perryville, Ky. “ 

Dec. 13 Battle of Fredericksburg, Va. 

ee 29 Sherman’s repulse at Vicksburg, 
iss. 


passes and navigable streams and the seizure of railway junction 
points — means whereby the economic life of the South and the 
transport of troops and munitions might be paralyzed. Since 
the Appalachian System, one hundred and fifty miles wide, 
divides the South into two unequal parts, each area became 
promptly a theater of war. During the first three years and 
more, a series of simultaneous campaigns took place on opposite 
sides of the mountain barrier, conducted with little or no rela- 
tion to each other. West of the Mississippi River lay a third 
theater of warfare, involving military operations of distinctly 
minor importance. 

To take a look ahead, the subjugation of the South proved to 
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MILITARY OPERATIONS OF THE CIVIL WAR ON ALL FRONTS 


In THE West In THE East 
Dec. 31-Jan. 2 Battle of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 
May 2-5 Battle of Chancellorsville, Va. 
May 16 Fighting at Champion Hill, Miss. 
June 13-15 Engagement at Winchester, 
oO a ry 
© July 1-3 Battle of Gettysburg, Pa. (Ye) 
cS July 4 Capture of Vicksburg, Miss. Ce 
July 9 Capture of Port Hudson, La. 
Sept. 7 Capture of Fort Wagner, S. C. 
Sept. 9 Occupation of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sept. 19-20 Battle of Chickamauga, Ga. 
Nov. 23-25 Battle of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dec. 6 Occupation of Knoxville, Tenn. 
Feb. 14 Occupation of Meridian, Miss. 
April 8 Battle of Sabine Cross Roads, La. 
May s-6 First battle in Wilderness, Va. 
ane 8-12 Battle of Spottsylvania, C. H., 
a. 
May 13-16 Fighting at Resaca, Ga. 
May 18 Fighting at Rome, Ga. 
June 1-3 Battle of Cold Harbor, Va. 
<t June 19 Siege of Petersburg, Va. begins. <H 
«> | June 27. Battle of Kenesaw Mt., Ga. We) 
cy July 22 First battle before Atlanta, Ga. ee 
Aug. 5 Capture of Mobile Bay, Ala. 
Sept. 2 Capture of Atlanta, Ga. 
Sept. 19 Battle of Opequan, Va. 
Sept. 21 Battle of Fisher’s Hill, Va. 
Sept. 26-27 Fighting at Ironton, Mo. 
Oct. 19 Battle of Cedar Creek, Va. 
Nov. 30 Battle of Franklin, Tenn. 
Dec. 15-16 Battle of Nashville, Tenn. 
Dec. 20 Capture of Savannah, Ga. 
Jan. 15 Capture of Fort Fisher, N. C. 
Feb. 17 Capture of Columbia, S. C. 
Feb. 18 Capture of Charleston, S. C. 
Feb. 22 Capture of Wilmington, N. C. 
Mch. 19 Fighting at Goldsboro, N. C. 
Pe April t Battle of Five Forks, Va. 3 
co April 2 Occupation of Petersburg, Va. Ce) 
a April 3 Occupation of Richmond, Va. a 
April 9 Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, Va. 
April ee Johnston’s surrender at Hillsboro, 
NG: 
May 26 Kirby Smith’s surrender at Baton 


Rouge, La. 


be a slow, difficult, and much interrupted process. Having been 
blockaded by sea, the Confederacy was gradually cut off from its 
western territory and deprived of its main internal lines of 
communication. Richmond, against which the North began to 
move within the first three months of the war, did not fall until 
nearly four years later, when the process just described had been 
completed and a Union army, operating from the West, had 
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circled the southern end of the mountains and advanced north- 
ward along the coast, prepared to join forces with the troops 
assailing Richmond. 

From the very first, both sides realized the importance of de- 
cisive operations in Virginia. The rival capitals stood only one 
hundred miles apart, located respectively on the Potomac and the 
James, rivers running in a roughly parallel direction. The inter- 
vening country, however, is traversed by numerous streams, 
subject to sudden freshets and flowing southeasterly into Chesa- 
peake Bay. Lying athwart an invader’s path, they afforded the 
Union troops maximum difficulty in their efforts to march over- 
land on Richmond, while furnishing the Confederates natural 
moats of defense. Another feature of Virginia topography 
proved a constant menace to Northern security. Along the 
western border of old Virginia lie two mountain ranges, separated 
by the valley of the Shenandoah, a river flowing northerly into 
the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, above the federal capital. This 
valley formed an excellent passageway into the North, and under 
the protective screen of the mountains, Confederate commanders 
were constantly threatening Washington or harrying the rear of 
federal armies. 

Lincoln’s enterprise in preventing the secession of Maryland 
in the spring of 1861 had the strategic value of giving to the 
United States the control of the Potomac River. Spurred on by 
the popular clamor of ‘‘On to Richmond,” General Irvin Mc- 
Dowell attacked the enemy at Manassas Junction on the little 
stream of Bull Run, twenty-five miles west of Washington, on 
July 21, 1861. Both armies were raw and undisciplined, but 
the superior leadership of the Confederate General, Joseph E. 
Johnston, threw the Union forces into confusion and caused a 
disgraceful rout. Lincoln now placed General George B. 
McClellan in command of the Army of the Potomac. Though 
he showed marvelous energy and success in whipping his armed 
mob into an efficient fighting unit, the remainder of the year 
passed without offensive operations. 

The campaign of 1862 opened with McClellan’s decision to 
launch a drive against Richmond from an unexpected quarter — 
the shore of Chesapeake Bay — thereby avoiding the difficult 
overland march. His plan was to ship his army to Fortress 
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Monroe, and then to advance up the peninsula between the 
York and James rivers and capture Richmond. The Peninsular 
Campaign was marked by McClellan’s characteristic timidity 
and overcaution. Arriving at Fortress Monroe on April 2, he 
took Yorktown, his first objective, a month later after a prolonged 
siege. Advancing slowly in the face of stubborn resistance, he 
battled his way across the Chickahominy, and by the early days 
of June, came within sight of Richmond. Though his force 
outnumbered Lee’s army of defense by thirty thousand, he 
allowed the latter to assume the offensive, and in the Seven Days’ 
Battles (June 25—July 1), was driven steadily backward, both 
sides suffering terrible losses. 

The opportunity for victory having passed, the army was 
recalled, and McClellan was replaced by General John Pope, a 
man of small ability, enjoying a temporary fame for some incon- 
siderable successes in the West. Boastful and overconfident, he 
began the overland march against Richmond only to meet need- 
less disaster at the second Battle of Bull Run on August 30, 1862. 
Lee, seeing an opportunity to invade the North, quickly seized 
it. Offensive operations in the North might cause a pro-South- 
ern uprising in Maryland, give him possession of Washington, 
and bring the war to a speedy close. In the first days of Septem- 
ber he crossed into Maryland by way of the Shenandoah Valley. 
As Lee advanced northward, McClellan, again in command, paral- 
leled his movements with an army vastly superior in numbers. 

On September 17, the armies met on the banks of Antietam 
Creek, near Sharpsburg, Maryland. Desperate fighting ensued 
with heavy casualties. Lee was forced to give way, but due to 
McClellan’s inactivity, he effected a retreat into Virginia with- 
out further losses. Lincoln urged McClellan to undertake a 
strong counteroffensive while the Confederate forces were still 
disorganized, but again he procrastinated. When late in October 
the federals once more undertook the overland march on Rich- 
mond, he was presently replaced by General A. E. Burnside. 
The latter had protested against his own appointment on the plea 
of incapacity, and the sequel justified his candor, for he was 
defeated with heavy slaughter at the Battle of Fredericksburg on 
December 13. The Eastern campaign of 1862 ended in a draw, 
with the advantage distinctly on the side of the South. 
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The campaign of 1863 began inauspiciously for the North. 
With “Fighting Joe’? Hooker in command, the Union forces once 
more attempted the overland advance on Richmond. At 
Chancellorsville a bloody battle took place on May 2-5, resulting 
in a severe defeat for the federals. The Confederate victory was 
gained at a high price, for it cost the life of General T. J. (“Stone- 
wall”) Jackson, who, next to Lee, was the ablest Southern 
commander. Lee saw the way open for a second invasion of the 
North, and again using the Shenandoah Valley for this purpose, 
the Confederate forces crossed the Potomac late in June. 

The Union army, with General G. G. Meade in command, 
moved on Gettysburg in southern Pennsylvania, the meeting 
place of several important highways, occupied the heights that 
dominated the region, and awaited attack. Here occurred three 
days of terrific fighting on July 1-3, 1863, involving casualties of 
nearly forty thousand men, shared almost equally by the two 
sides. In the end Meade won the advantage. Lee’s invasion 
was checked, though he retired southward in such good order that 
the Union General feared to risk another battle. The remaining 
months passed with small skirmishes and combats but no general 
battle. Accordingly, the close of the year 1863 saw the 
Northern army as far away from Richmond as at the opening of 
the war. 

The federal operations in the East had all along possessed an 
advantage over the enemy in larger armies and superior equip- 
ment, but had suffered from inferior leadership. With unex- 
ampled patience Lincoln had tried a succession of generals, but 
without satisfactory result. The campaign of 1864 opened with 
the appointment of yet another commander, Ulysses S. Grant. 
A former West Pointer, he had entered the war in 1861 as a 
Colonel of Illinois volunteers, and through his military successes 
in the West, had won rapid and deserved promotion. On 
March 9, 1864, he was appointed to the newly revived position of 
Lieutenant General with supreme command, under the President, 
of all the Union armies. 

Grant differed from his predecessors mainly in his pertinacity 
and in his resolution to overwhelm the South by his superiority 
in men and resources. To fight hard with simple tactics was the 
new policy. Furthermore, his plans embraced concerted move- 
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ments by the armies of the East and the West. For himself he 
reserved the Eastern command. 

On the night of May 3 the Army of the Potomac began the 
oft-attempted march on Richmond by crossing the Rapidan, 
and encamped the next day in the Wilderness, a densely wooded 
tract of low ridges and treacherous swamps, ten miles across. 
Here Lee measured his strength with his new opponent in an 
inconclusive two days’ battle (May 5-6). Grant now moved 
southeastward toward Spottsylvania Court House, and for the 
next month he was almost constantly engaged in desperate 
combat while he battered his way stubbornly toward Richmond. 
Lee was the greater strategist, and Grant’s men were constantly 
being hurled against well-chosen intrenched positions, protected 
from attack by the new device of wire entanglements. 

Two costly engagements — at Spottsylvania on May 8-12, and 
Cold Harbor on June 1-3, the latter near the scene of McClellan’s 
misadventure — caused Grant to decide upon a change of base 
to the James River, south of Richmond. By this time he had lost 
fifty-five thousand men, or about. half his original force, but 
fresh troops kept his ranks full. Repeated attacks failed to 
pierce the Confederate resistance. Grant then proceeded to lay 
siege to Petersburg, an important railroad junction connecting 
Richmond with the South. When Lee sought to draw him off in 
July by sending General J. A. Early down the Shenandoah Valley 
in a raid against Washington, Grant retaliated in August by 
dispatching General P. H. Sheridan with a force which defeated 
Early by weight of numbers at Winchester and elsewhere. 
Sheridan ravaged the valley so thoroughly that it could never be 
used again for a Confederate invasion. The year closed with 
Grant still before Petersburg, twenty-two miles from Richmond. 

Grant’s remorseless advance in 1864 foreshadowed the end. 
The South was rapidly approaching exhaustion. By the spring 
of 1865, the Confederate positions in Petersburg and Richmond 
were no longer tenable, and on April 2, Lee abandoned them, 
intending to effect a junction with General J. E. Johnston’s 
army, then in North Carolina, or if that failed, to secure himself 
in the mountain fastnesses. But Northern cavalry got ahead of 
him, tearing up railway lines he had hoped to use, and blocking 
possible mountain passes. On April 9, Lee found himself at 
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Appomattox Court House, some seventy miles west of Peters- 
burg, surrounded by the enemy and with no alternative but 
surrender. 

A conference was held by the two Generals — Lee, erect, 
attired in a new full-dress uniform of Confederate gray with a 
jeweled sword; Grant in the shabby blue uniform of a private, 
wearing the straps of Lieutenant-General but without a sword. 
The terms of surrender were magnanimous. The officers were 
permitted to retain their sidearms, and both officers and men 
rode off on their own horses. On his return from the conference, 
Grant quieted the noisy demonstrations of his soldiers by remind- 
ing them, “‘The rebels are our countrymen again.” 


THe CAMPAIGNS IN THE WEST 


In the early years of the war the gloom of the Northern people 
was dispelled only by the steady progress made by the federal 
forces in the West. The decision of Missouri, Kentucky, and 
West Virginia in 1861 to remain with the Union placed the 
original battle front on a line somewhat north of the center of 
those states, and deprived the Confederacy of the Ohio River 
which would have formed a splendid boundary for defense and 
offense. When the campaign of 1862 began, the prime objective 
of the North was to open up the Mississippi, and thereby accom- 
plish the double purpose of isolating the Confederate states west 
of the river and of providing the Upper Mississippi Valley with 
its accustomed channel of commerce. 

The key to the situation was the military control of the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland rivers, two tributaries of the Ohio, 
which penetrated southward toward the heart of the Confederacy. 
The first important movement, therefore, was an expedition up 
these streams by a combined gunboat fleet and army under the 
command of General U. S. Grant. In the early weeks of Feb- 
ruary, 1862, Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, situated on these 
rivers near the Kentucky-Tennessee border, surrendered with 
more than 14,000 prisoners. The expedition pushed on, captur- 
ing Nashville, the Tennessee capital, on the Cumberland, and 
continuing the southward advance along the Tennessee. Grant’s 
objective now was the village of Corinth in northern Mississippi, 
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one of the most important railway centers in the South, lying at 
the junction point of roads from Memphis, Vicksburg, Mobile, 
and Chattanooga. After desperate fighting on April 6-7 at 
Pittsburg Landing (or Shiloh), where the federals departed from 
the river, the advance was continued under General H. W. Hal- 
leck. On May 30, 1862, Corinth was occupied. 

Meantime, important progress had been made elsewhere in 
weakening the Confederate hold on the Mississippi. Union 
forces operating from the north captured Island No. 10 (April 7), 
an important river fort near the Kentucky-Tennessee border, and 
the occupation of Corinth forced the Confederates to abandon 
Fort Pillow and Memphis. A naval force under D. G. Farragut, 
operating from the Gulf of Mexico, secured the reduction of New 
Orleans on April 28 after ten days’ fighting. 

In September and October, 1862, the Confederates made a 
desperate attempt to compel the withdrawal of the Union forces 
by araidinto the North. Braxton Bragg and Kirby Smith moved 
rapidly into Kentucky, and actually approached within a few 
miles of Cincinnati, causing great consternation in that city. 
The Kentuckians failed to rally to the Confederate cause; and 
fearing defeat, the Southern forces retreated, fighting important 
battles at Perryville, Kentucky, and at Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
In consequence, the year closed with the North in possession of /| 
the western half of Tennessee, and in control of the Mississippi ° 
River save for a stretch of 200 miles guarded at either end by the 
Confederate strongholds of Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 

The first business of the campaign of 1863, on the part of the 
North, was to complete the task left unfinished in the preceding 
year — that of freeing Mississippi navigation. This involved 
one of the most difficult operations of the war, for Vicksburg was 
a natural stronghold, perched on a high bluff commanding the 
Mississippi, and almost unapproachable from the north or 
northeast on account of swamps. In April Grant began his 
active campaign against Vicksburg, assisted by a gunboat flotilla. 
Weeks passed with nothing to show but blocked attacks, heavy 
losses in battle, and the death of men from malaria and small- 
pox. Finally, on July 4, the Confederates, stricken with disease 
and on the verge of starvation, gave up the fight. Thirty 
thousand men surrendered. Five days later, when Port Hudson 
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was taken, the “Father of Waters” again flowed “unvexed to 
the sea.” 

The Union forces in Tennessee were now ready to undertake 
the conquest of the remainder of that state, their special objective 
being Chattanooga in the extreme southeastern portion, which 
commanded the shortest railway route between Richmond and 
Atlanta. A skillful campaign, conducted by General W. S. 
Rosecrans, brought the desired culmination on September 9g, 
1863 ; but General Bragg’s army, strengthened by reénforcements 
from Lee, turned on the federals at Chickamauga Creek on 
September 19-20, and drove them back into Chattanooga, to 
which it laid siege. Grant now took command in person, and in 
a hot battle lasting three days (November 23-25), he dislodged 
the Confederates and forced them to retreat into Georgia. The 
campaign of 1863 thus reopened the commercial outlet of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley, rent the enemy country in twain, 
crippled the Southern transportation system, completed the 
conquest of Tennessee, and placed the Union army in a strategic 
position for a new sundering of the Confederacy. 

General W. T. Sherman, who had performed valiant service 
under Grant, was placed in command of the army at Chattanooga 
when the latter was promoted to the supreme command early in 
1864. To him fell the task of penetrating the mountains of 
northwestern Georgia and capturing Atlanta, .the principal 
railroad center left to the Confederacy and its most important 
manufacturing city. Marching from Chattanooga early in May 
with an army outnumbering his foe almost two to one, he gradu- 
ally forced the enemy to give way, arriving before Atlanta in 
July. Several hard engagements were fought in the vicinity, 
and the Confederate General, J. B. Hood, saved his army from 
capture only by evacuating the city on September 2. Hood now 
endeavored to compel the retirement of Sherman’s army by 
threatening his line of communications and his base of supplies at 
Nashville, but suffered an irreparable defeat at the Battle of 
Nashville on December 15-16, at the hands of General G. H. 
Thomas. 

Meantime Sherman, undeterred by Hood’s operations in his 
rear, determined upon a southeasterly march across Georgia to 
the ocean. This would enable him to establish a safe base, which 
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could be supplied by sea from the North, and to strike a devastat- 
ing blow at the granary which fed Lee’s army. He believed that, 
if the war in all its frightfulness and ruin were brought home to 
the people of the Lower South, the desire to continue the conflict 
would disappear and the Confederate armies melt away. 

Beginning the advance on November 12, 1864, his army of sixty 
thousand men, marching in four columns, foraged on the country, 
destroyed 265 miles of railway, and left in their wake a swath, 
sixty miles wide, in which nothing of military value remained. 
According to Sherman’s own estimate, the damage inflicted 
amounted to one hundred million dollars; four fifths of it he 
classed as “simple waste and destruction.” He met with no op- 
position worthy of the name, and on December 20, took posses- 
sionofSavannah. Accordingly, the campaign of 1864 ended with 
the Confederacy severed in a new direction, and Sherman in a 
position to sweep northward along the coast toward Grant’s 
army in Virginia. 

On February 1, 1865, the northward advance began. The lay 
of the land made if necessary for Sherman’s force to cross in- 
numerable streams swollen by spring freshets. Everywhere a 
desperate enemy obstructed their progress. The Union soldiers 
lived off the country, and systematically destroyed railways and 
machinery. On February 17, the Confederates abandoned 
Columbia, the South Carolina capital, and in the confusion of 
federal occupation it was partly destroyed by fire, probably 
started by drunken stragglers of both armies. Charleston fell 
into the hands of the federal fleet without a battle when her rail- 
road connections with the interior were cut. 

The march through South Carolina was marked by pillaging 
and general lawlessness because of hatred of the soldiers for the 
“cradle of secession.” On March 19, Sherman’s advance ran into 
the Confederate forces under General J. E. Johnston at Goldsboro 
in central North Carolina, and was temporarily checked. Opera- 
tions were soon resumed, and when news of Lee’s capitulation 
reached Johnston, he asked Sherman for terms of surrender. The 
two men met in conference at Hillsboro, and on April 26, Johnston 
yielded on the same terms that had been accorded Lee a few weeks 
earlier. The two surrenders occurred within ninety miles of 
each other. 
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The operations west of the Mississippi River never assumed 
important proportions, and had little effect upon the campaigns 
farther east. Much of the fighting was desultory and guerilla in 
character. It was not until the spring of 1862 that the Confeder- 
ates gave up hope of imposing their will upon Missouri. The 
Southern forces succeeded in regaining a good part of the state 
by September, 1861, but the issue was definitely settled against 
them at the bloody Battle of Pea Ridge, in northwestern Arkan- 
sas, on March 7-8, 1862. General S. R. Curtis, the victor in this 
fight, then proceeded to enlarge his area of authority until at the 
close of the year the northern half of Arkansas was in Union 
hands. General J. M. Schofield replaced him in 1863, but could 
not complete the task. 

The center of Confederate power was at Shreveport in the Red 
River Valley in northwestern Louisiana. Various unsuccessful 
attempts were made by the Union forces to dislodge the enemy 
from this region in 1863 and 1864, but General Kirby Smith 
retained possession until the end of the war. He surrendered at 
Baton Rouge on May 26, 1865, with a force of 18,000 men. 


War ACTIVITIES OF NONCOMBATANTS 


The courageous exploits of the troops in the field need not 
obscure the heroism and self-sacrifice of the noncombatants con- 
nected with the army or of the civilian population behind the 
lines. In no previous conflict had such resolute efforts been 
made to ameliorate the horrors of war and to look after the wel- 
fare and comfort of the soldiers. This attitude was a testimonial 
to the new humanitarian regard for the well-being of the common 
man. 

The casualties of the battlefield were so great that the Medical 
Department of the United States Army quickly found its re- 
sources overtaxed. Accordingly, its labors were supplemented 
by the services of volunteer nurses. Perhaps the most famous of 
these was Clara Barton, who resigned a government clerkship to 
take up the work of nursing and of organizing hospital supplies. 
Walt Whitman the poet gave of his strength so generously in a 
similar mission of mercy that he became permanently broken in 
health. At the beginning of the war, there was no organized 
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ambulance or field hospital service, but when Jonathan Letterman 
became Medical Director of the Army of the Potomac in June, 
1862, he brought about epochmaking reforms, which became 
patterns for the other armies. 

The Civil War was one of the first wars in history in which 
anzsthetics were used to alleviate the pain of operations. This 
great boon to suffering humanity was a recent discovery. In 
1844 Dr. Horace Wells, a dentist of Hartford, Connecticut, 
demonstrated that nitrous oxide gas might be used as an anes- 
thetic. Two years later Dr. W. T. Morton, a Boston dentist, ap- 
plied ether as an anesthetic, being guided in its selection and use 
by Dr. C. T. Jackson, a chemist of that city.!. Chloroform, the 
third well-known anesthetic, was first used for this purpose by 
Sir James Y. Simpson of Edinburgh in 1847. Prior to these 
discoveries, a patient in a severe surgical operation had to be 
restrained by force, and was bound by straps to the table. Since 
a slight inaccuracy of the surgeon’s hand might cause fatal results, 
anesthesia added greatly to the number of recoveries as well as 
to the relief of suffering. Chloroform was most widely used for 
this purpose during the Civil War. 

Unfortunately, antiseptic surgery was, as yet, an undeveloped 
science,” and in order to prevent wound infections, the army 
surgeons freely resorted to amputations. There were 30,000 
amputations in the Northern armies, the great majority of them 
successful, and for many years following the war, armless and 
legless veterans were a pathetic reminder of the great conflict. 
Sanitary science was also in a primitive state. Notwithstanding 
the heavy losses incurred in fighting, the deaths from dysentery, 
camp fevers, pneumonia, and other diseases proved to be almost 
twice as great. 

In no war in history before the World War was organized re- 
lief work carried on by civilians on so vast a scale. With the 
opening of hostilities, women all over the North began to meet 
in Ladies’ Aid Societies to make bandages, shirts, towels, and 
other supplies. In New York City they formed the Women’s 
Central Relief Association under the leadership of Dr. Elizabeth 


1 Dr. Crawford W. Long of Georgia had made the same discovery in 1842, but did not 
publish his results. 

2 The discoveries of Louis Pasteur of France and Baron Lister of England ushered in the 
era of antiseptic surgery about 1867. 
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Blackwell. At the solicitation of this body, the United States 
government in June, 1861, approved the creation of a national 
organization, under the name of the “United States Sanitary 
Commission,” charged with the duty of assisting in the welfare 
of sick and wounded soldiers and of their dependent families. 
Though this body was to codperate with the United States 
government, it was independent of it, being supported entirely 
by private contributions. Most of the local Aid Societies 
throughout the North immediately affiliated as branches of the 
Sanitary Commission. 

Under the presidency of the noted Unitarian divine, Dr. H. W. 
Bellows, the Sanitary Commission developed an elaborate 
organization, employing at times five hundred agents. Its work 
was comparable to that of the American Red Cross (established in 
1881) during the World War. Storehouses were located in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and Louisville, to which the local branches sent supplies of 
bandages, clothing, and food. Railroads and express companies 
gave their services free of charge. Supplies were gathered 
through private appeals, the work of the local branches, and the 
enterprise of church societies, but the leading means employed, 
especially in the later years, were the “Sanitary Fairs.” 

The first of these was held at Lowell, Massachusetts, followed 
soon by Lawrence and other towns of the state, and later by all 
the leading cities of the North. New York and Philadelphia 
netted one million dollars each by their fairs. At the latter city 
and at Baltimore, President Lincoln attended the opening day of 
the fair. The wonderful devotion of the women inspired his 
oft-quoted eulogy, “If all that has been said by orators and poets 
since the creation of the world in praise of women were applied to 
the women of America, it would not do them justice for their con- 
duct during this war.”’ A total of seven million dollars was raised 
by the Sanitary Commission in this and other ways during the war. 

Through the labors of the Commission, the conditions of camp 
life were greatly improved, and assistance was given in caring for 
the wounded on the field of battle and in the hospitals. In the 
few days following the Battle of Gettysburg, clothing and food 
valued at $75,000 were distributed among the soldiers, including 
such delicacies as poultry, butter, eggs, milk, lemons, coffee, and 
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ice. More than two hundred tons of supplies were distributed 
by the Commission in the Wilderness Campaign in 1864. In 
many parts of the North, convalescent camps were set up. 
Likewise, hospital cars were furnished, and surgeons employed to 
inspect the military hospitals and spy out unsanitary conditions. 
During the latter part of the war, Soldiers’ Homes and Soldiers’ 
Rests were established at all important railroad junctions, where 
the wants of traveling and wounded soldiers might be cared for. 

To supplement the work of the Sanitary Commission, the 
United States Christian Commission was established in No- 
vember, 1861, upon the initiative of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, a nonsectarian religious organization formed a few 
years earlier. The Christian Commission was primarily an 
enterprise for carrying on evangelical work among the soldiers 
although attention was also given to their physical comfort. 
Most of the Northern pastors at some time or other participated 
in the labors of this Commission. Free reading rooms were pro- 
vided in the camps, where magazines, newspapers, and religious 
literature might be perused. Its unique service, other than its 
religious labors, was the establishment of a system of diet kitchens 
for injured soldiers, which extended to every corps of the army. 

The dependent families of the fighters presented a serious 
problem. A number of the states provided monthly payments 
for them, and sometimes counties took similar action. The 
soldiers often turned over their bounty money to their families, 
thereby affording temporary relief. Millions of dollars of private 
contributions were disbursed for the same purpose. In one year 
the citizens of Philadelphia raised $600,000 for soldiers’ depend- 
ents, and in another year slightly more. But even with such 
assistance many women were forced, or chose, to become bread- 
winners. They worked in munition plants or clothing factories, 
or else they took charge of the farming, thereby saving the home- 
stead at the same time that they kept up agricultural production. 

In the South the burdens borne by the women were even 
heavier, for a larger proportion of the white men were at the front. 
Relief work was not organized; but the proud Southern women 
brought into use old spinning-wheels and looms in order to make 
clothing for the soldiers, they denied themselves meat and drink 
that it might be sent to the army, they worked in munition 
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factories and nursed wounded soldiers. Living in an invaded 
country, they experienced the horrors of war all about them — 
homes destroyed, fields devastated, hostile soldiers everywhere. 

The disbanding of the troops and their dispersion into civilian 
life occurred without shock or incident. Nearly a million North- 
ern soldiers were mustered out in 1865. Most of the discharged 
veterans took their final payment with them as a “nest egg,” 
and with free farms awaiting them on the Western frontier and 
abundant openings in the new manufacturing industries, they 
were quietly absorbed into the ranks of civil life* The Con- 
federates wandered home, on foot and horseback, penniless. 
Their slaves were gone, their plantations laid waste or unworked. 
Peace meant to them the building of a New South. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
WARTIME PROBLEMS NORTH AND SOUTH 


FILLING THE WAR PURSE 


The financing of the war placed an enormous strain upon a 
people unaccustomed to heavy taxation. When Lincoln entered 
office, the treasury was practically empty, custom receipts almost 
at a standstill, and public credit on the ebb. In December, 
1861, specie payments were suspended by the banks of the North, 
an action soon followed by the government. Thereafter the 
people could not secure gold and silver for use in trade, and the 
country went on a paper-money basis. 

Responsibility for a fiscal policy rested on Salmon P. Chase, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and his two coadjutors in Congress : 
Senator W. P. Fessenden, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
and Thaddeus Stevens, Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Since all these men lacked experience in public 
finance, the resulting policy was one of trial and error, involving 
costly blunders at times though effective in the long run. There 
were three main sources of war revenue: taxation, the issuance 
of legal-tender notes, and the borrowing of money. 

The imperative need for funds caused the government to 
revolutionize its policy of taxation. Hardly a session of Congress 
passed without some increase in the custom duties until the Act 
of 1864 advanced the average rate to forty-seven per cent, an 
unprecedented figure at that time though not excessive as com- 
pared with more recent tariffs. The chief purpose of this series 
of laws was to protect Northern industries from foreign competi- 
tion, and thereby enable American manufacturers to pay heavy 
internal taxes. A total of $305,360,451 was raised from tariff 
duties during the war. 

The first comprehensive internal-revenue law was passed in 
July, 1862. It levied a bewildering variety of duties, including 
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taxes upon luxuries (such as liquors and tobacco), stamp duties, 
licenses upon occupations, and taxes upon manufactured prod- 
ucts, advertisements, billiard tables, meat, railroads, insurance 
companies, inheritances, and incomes. These rates were in- 
creased in 1864. With internal-revenue duties the country had 
been unfamiliar for more than a generation, and the income-tax 
feature was a brand new departure. The first tax on incomes, 
in 1861, authorized a rate of three per cent on the excess of all 
incomes above $800. In 1862, and again in 1865, this was 
increased until incomes between $600 and $5000 were taxed at 
five per cent, and above $5000 at ten per cent. The total sum 
derived from the internal-revenue and income taxes during the 
war amounted to $356,846,136. 

In legal-tender notes or “‘greenbacks,” the government found 
another source of wealth. By the simple process of resorting 
to the printing press, the United States acquired abundant funds 
to expend for soldiers’ wages and war supplies. This paper 
money was not unlike the Continental currency of Revolutionary 
days. It was fiat money, unsupported by a gold reserve; cred- 
itors were compelled to take the greenbacks at face value; and 
their ultimate redemption in gold depended on the good faith 
and future financial ability of the nation. In February, 1862, 
Congress authorized $150,000,000 worth of these notes. They 
were to be receivable for all debts due to or from the United States 
government, except import duties and interest on bonds, which 
were made payable in coin. Further inflation was provided in 
Acts of 1862 and 1863 until, at the close of the war, greenbacks 
to the amount of $431,000,000 were in circulation. 

From a fiscal point of view, the legal-tender notes were a 
forced loan from the people to the nation. The greenbacks, after 
they left the government’s hands, suffered a rapid depreciation 
both because of their superabundance and because the people’s 
confidence in the government wavered during times of military 
misfortune. A decided impetus was thereby given to the ascend- 
ing cost of living, though wages lagged behind the rise in prices. 
Workingmen, notwithstanding the fact that they were better 
paid than before the war, found that a day’s wages would not go 
so far. In July, 1864, one hundred greenback dollars were worth 
thirty-nine dollars in gold; in April, 1865, sixty-seven dollars. 
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On account of the relatively high value of the precious metals, 
the small silver coins much needed in retail trade disappeared 
from circulation during 1862. The resulting embarrassment 
caused cities, and even business houses, to issue paper and 
metallic substitutes for use in local trade. In July, 1862, Con- 
gress sought to improve the situation by authorizing the use of 
postage stamps, but this inconvenient medium gave way in 
March, 1863, to small paper notes (‘‘shinplasters’’), issued by 
the government in denominations as low as three cents. Even- 
tually $50,000,000 of such currency was authorized — a welcome 
addition to the resources of the treasury. 

The main reliance of the government, however, was on borrow- 
ing money by means of the sale of bonds and treasury notes. 
In order to compete with commercial investments, high rates of 
interest were offered. The two issues of “five-twenties” (bonds 
redeemable at the government’s option from five to twenty 
years after date), authorized in 1862 and 1864, bore interest at 
six per cent, and the “‘ten-forties,” issued in 1864, paid five per 
cent interest. Short-term loans were effected through treasury 
notes, offered in smaller denominations, and sometimes carrying 
interest as high as 7.3 per cent (the “‘seven-thirties.”) In all, 
the government obtained a revenue of $2,621,916,786 by such 
means — more than three times as much as from all the other 
sources combined. Mes 

The need for increasing the sale of bonds was an important 
factor in hastening the adoption of the National Banking Act of 
1863. Other causes, however, were more fundamental. On 
January 1, 1862, there were in the United States fifteen hundred 
banks that issued bank notes. Chartered under the laws of 
twenty-nine states, they possessed different privileges, and 
operated under different restrictions; their bank notes were 
based on a great variety of securities, unlike either in quality or 
amount. In some states, there were boards of bank commis- 
sioners which made frequent and thorough examinations, while 
elsewhere no such boards existed or else existed only in name. 
All told, about seven thousand different kinds of bank notes were 
in circulation, to say nothing of successful counterfeits. The 
situation was much improved over that of Jackson’s day, but 
depositors in many states were still uncertain as to the security of 
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their funds, and bank notes in constant use might, or might not, 
be worth their face value. Some system of federal regulation and 
control seemed to be called for. 

The National Banking Act of 1863, as amended by the law of 
1864, did away with these irregularities, supplied a safe and uni- 
form bank currency, and provided a new market for the sale 
of government bonds. Incidentally, it enlisted a strong and 
active financial interest in behalf of the security and welfare of 
the Union. 

Banks chartered under the new system were required to pur- 
chase federal bonds to the extent of one third of their capital 
stock, and to deposit them with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
On the basis of this security they might issue bank notes up to 
ninety per cent of the market value of the bonds they owned. 
They must also keep on hand a cash fund for the current redemp- 
tion of notes, and as a safeguard for their depositors. Depositors 
received additional protection from the provision for periodical 
examination by federal inspectors. The United States govern- 
ment assumed responsibility for the ultimate redemption of 
national-bank notes. Many of the state banks were at first 
reluctant to become national banks because of the restrictions 
imposed by the new system; but when Congress in March, 1865, 
levied a tax of ten per cent on all state-bank notes, their attitude 
changed. The legislation of 1863 and 1864 remains the founda- 
tion of our national banking system to this day.1 

The expenditures of the United States for the army and navy 
from 1861 to 1865 amounted to more than three billion dollars. 
This figure, however, does not include the interest charges on the 
war debt. Furthermore, several years elapsed after the peace 
before the appropriations for military and naval purposes were 
brought down to a normal basis, and in the last year of the 
conflict, pensions began to swell the expenses of the government. 
In 1879, an estimate was made of the expenditures growing out of 
the war down to that date, showing a total of $6,190,000,000. 
But even this amount does not take into account the extraor- 
dinary expenses for war purposes borne by the states. 


1 The system was changed in some details by subsequent acts, particularly the Law of 
1908, which permits a national bank to deposit certain other securities besides United States 
bonds as a basis for its note circulation. It was also affected, in certain respects, by the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve System in 1913 (see pages 470-471). 
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The financial difficulties of the Confederacy were incomparably 
greater. The North had the revenue machinery of the United 
States government through which to work; the South had to 
build from the ground up. At the outset, however, the Con- 
federacy had over a million dollars in its treasury, practically all 
of it confiscated from federal mints and custom houses in the 
South. The Confederate Congress and several of the states 
took action, also, to prevent the payment of private debts owing 
to Northern merchants and bankers. 

Like the United States, the Richmond government expected to 
obtain a substantial revenue from custom duties. The federal 
blockade, however, quickly put an end to this expectation. The 
Confederate Congress then requested each state to levy a prop- 
erty tax for the general treasury — the old requisition system of 
the Articles of Confederation — but the results were disappoint- 
ing. Finally, in April, 1863, the Congress adopted an internal- 
revenue measure, comparable to the federal Act of 1862, and 
including comprehensive excise duties, taxes on incomes and 
profits, licenses upon occupations, and a ten-per-cent tax on 
farm produce payable in kind. The levy on farm products caused 
bitter resentment among the agricultural classes, particularly in 
North Carolina. 

Borrowing was also resorted to, through long-term bonds and 
short-term treasury notes, at high rates of interest, but this 
method proved less successful than in the North where money for 
investment was plentiful. The first bond issue, made in 1861, 
brought into the treasury all the available specie in the South. 
Accordingly, the bond issue of 1862 was made payable in produce, 
whereby the government came into possession of large quantities 
of cotton, tobacco, sugar, and other commodities that were a drug 
on the market. In 1863, however, some success was met in 
selling a bond issue of $15,000,000 in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. 

Like the North, the Confederacy also adopted the tempting 
expedient of irredeemable paper money. This currency was 
receivable in payment of taxes, though it was not made legal 
tender in private transactions. In its extremity, the Confederate 
government issued nearly one billion dollars of this currency 
during the war, with the inevitable result of rapid depreciation 
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and inflated prices. The total volume of such money was 
swollen by unrecorded issues of state governments, banks, and 
private business firms. Of course, the enormous war debt of the 
South was outlawed by the failure of the rebellion, and the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the federal Constitution, adopted in 
1868, declared expressly that neither the United States nor any 
state should ever pay any part of it. 


THE RESTRAINT OF CrviL LIBERTY 


In both North and South the power of the general government 
was stretched to the utmost under the strain of war. President 
Lincoln performed acts that would ordinarily have been uncon- 
stitutional and which could be justified only by his authority as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy. Greater caution 
was exhibited by President Davis, but in both sections the ex- 
ercise of ‘war powers’’ was bitterly denounced as tyrannical 
by minority elements. In general, however, the assumption of 
extraordinary powers was sustained by the public opinion of 
each section in view of the necessities of the situation. 

Lincoln’s suspension of the writ of habeas corpus and the fre- 
quent arbitrary arrests made by the administration came in for 
particular condemnation. While the Constitution is not entirely 
clear on the point,! early decisions of the Supreme Court had 
implied that this valued safeguard of the private citizen could be 
set aside only by Congress. Without consulting Congress, how- 
ever, Lincoln suspended the writ of habeas corpus in Maryland in 
1861, at a time when the fate of that state was hanging in the 
balance and the arbitrary imprisonment of all suspects seemed 
imperative to nip treason in the bud. 

On September 24, 1862, he renewed the suspension in a proc- 
lamation directed against all persons, wherever found, seeking to 
discourage enlistments or guilty of any other ‘‘disloyal practice.” 
Promptly hundreds of men in all parts of the North were arrested 
on suspicion, and imprisoned without hearing or trial, or else 
sentenced by military tribunals without jury. On March 3, 
1863, Congress passed a law designed to regulate the suspension 
of the writ of habeas corpus and providing that suspects should 


1 Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 9, Par. 2. 
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not be kept in prison more than twenty days without indictment 
by a grand jury. The President, however, ignored this law, 
political arrests continued to be made, and the military authorities 
even went so far as to suppress temporarily the circulation of the 
New York World and certain other Democratic papers. On the 
other hand, Lincoln sought to mitigate the rigors of this policy by 
paroling many political prisoners. 

The administration acted with an excess of zeal, and in many 
cases, violated the constitutional rights of individuals. This 
view was adopted by a decision of the Supreme Court in the case 
of ex parte Milligan, which was rendered, however, in 1866, too 
late to be of service. Milligan was an Indiana Democrat who had 
been sentenced by a military tribunal in 1864. According to the 
Supreme Court, the constitutional defenses of an individual under 
criminal prosecution could not be set aside by the government in 
those parts of the country where the regular courts were “in the 
proper and unobstructed exercise of their jurisdiction.” 

In the South, President Davis, acting under express authoriza- 
tion of his Congress, declared martial law and suspended the writ 
of habeas corpus in disaffected districts and at important military 
points in February, 1862. Strong opposition developed against 
this interference in the usual sphere of state action. In 1863- 
1864, the North Carolina courts contested the legality of the 
measure, and freely issued the writ to persons imprisoned by 
Confederate authority. A Georgia statute of 1864 declared that 
the refusal to grant habeas corpus would subject the judge to a 
penalty of $2,500. In this campaign of protest, Vice-President 
Stephens was a ieader, and “military despotism” was roundly 
denounced in resolutions of public meetings and _ legislative 
memorials. The Confederate Congress gradually restricted the 
President’s authority in this respect, and finally withdrew it 
altogether on August 1, 1864. The Southern newspaper press 
was left entirely without censorship or control. . 


THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


One of the most momentous results of the sectional conflict — 
emancipation — came from the exercise of war powers by the 
federal authorities. The abolition of slavery was, by no means, 
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a necessary consequence of the collision of arms. The central 
purpose of the dominant political party was merely the restriction 
of slavery to the states wherein it already existed. Moreover, 
Congress, in defining the nature and object of the war, had ex- 
plicitly declared in July, 1861, that the hostilities were not being 
waged for the “‘purpose of overthrowing or interfering with the 
rights or established institutions” of the South, but ‘‘to preserve 
the Union with all the dignity, equality, and rights of the several 
States unimpaired; and that as soon as these objects are ac- 
complished the war ought to cease.” 

When the popular agitation for emancipation rose high in 
1862, Lincoln took further occasion to define the position of the 
government in a letter of August 22, elicited by an editorial of 
bitter criticism in Greeley’s Tribune. ‘My paramount object in 
this struggle,” he declared, “‘is to save the Union, and is not 
either to save or destroy slavery. If I could save the Union 
without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could save it by 
freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it by free- 
ing some and leaving others alone, I would also do that.” 

Lincoln’s personal convictions of the iniquity of slavery had 
not altered since his debate with Douglas in 1858; but as Presi- 
dent of the entire American nation, he shrank from righting one 
wrong at the cost of another, and no principle of the federal 
Constitution was more deeply implanted than the right of each 
state to control its own domestic institutions. Furthermore, he 
realized the folly of committing the Northern people to a policy 
which many of them were not yet prepared to accept. He and 
Douglas had divided the vote of the North between them in the 
presidential election, and those who supported Lincoln had 
voted against the extension, not the existence, of slavery. When 
the war broke out, many thousands who sprang to the defense 
of the Union would have refrained from enlisting had they be- 
lieved they were fighting a ‘nigger war.” 

Nor did the President ever lose sight of the fact that the four 
border states which had clung to the Union were slave states. 
Abolition would not only be an act of injustice to the loyal whites 
of those states, but might drive them into the arms of the enemy. 
Had Lincoln been permitted, undisturbed by men or events, to 
work out his own solution of the problem, he would have in- 
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stituted everywhere a program of gradual emancipation, with 
compensation to the masters and the removal of the freedmen to 
Liberia or Latin America. 

Under the pressure of circumstances, however, steps were 
taken, almost from the beginning of the war, looking to the 
further restriction or eventual abolition of slavery. On April 16, 
1862, a law was enacted for the compensated liberation of the 
three thousand slaves in the District of Columbia. Two months 
later (June 19), the Republicans placed on the statute books the 
principle which had brought them into being eight years before — 
the exclusion of slavery from the federal territories. 

Lincoln desired further to bring about emancipation in the 
border states, for he realized that their permanent loyalty could 
not otherwise be secured. At his suggestion, Congress on April 
10, 1862, expressed its willingness to aid these states financially in 
a program of gradual abolition, and Lincoln held earnest con- 
ferences with the border-state Congressmen to bring this about. 
The latter, however, remained unmoved, asserting their con- 
stitutional right to hold slaves, and declaring that any scheme of 
compensation, even with federal assistance, would inflict ruinous 
taxation on their people. 

The problem of dealing with the qaecgon in the seceded states 
proved much more complicated and difficuit. To antislavery 
extremists the war presented a providential opportunity to deal a 
death-blow to slavery in the South, for, in their minds, the dis- 
loyal conduct of the planting class absolved the North from all 
obligations to respect Southern property rights. They entirely 
misunderstood Lincoln’s legal scruples and political caution, and 
fiercely assailed him as a traitor to the holy cause of freedom. 
Such Republicans called themselves “‘Radicals,”’ and as will be 
seen, their quarrel with the President over emancipation caused 
them to criticize him on other scores as well. In the cabinet they 
had a champion in Chase; in the House of Representatives, in 
Thaddeus Stevens. Outside of Washington their great spokes- 
men were Greeley of the Tribune, and General John C. Fremont, 
who was an ambitious politician as well as a mediocre soldier. 

The problem was not merely one for abstract disputation. The 
movement of the army into the South brought the troops into 
direct contact with the slaves, and raised questions which called 
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for an immediate decision by the government. In the first month 
of the war, an overwhelming number of slaves flocked into the 
camp of General B. F. Butler in Virginia. Should these be 
returned to their masters under the Fugitive Slave Act? On 
May 24, 1861, Butler propounded the ingenious doctrine that the 
fugitives were contraband of war, being a form of property used 
by the Confederates in hostile war service, and that accordingly 
they should be confiscated. His position was promptly approved 
by the War Department, and when Congress passed the First 
Confiscation Act on August 6, 1861, providing for the seizure 
of property used for insurrectionary purposes, it expressly stipu- 
lated that slave property used for such purposes should likewise 
be subject to confiscation. 

No sooner was this problem decided than General Fremont, 
then in command in Missouri, raised the issue in a different form. 
By a proclamation of August 30, 1861, he decreed the forfeiture 
of all property belonging to disloyal citizens of Missouri, and the 
emancipation of their slaves. This was exceeding the provisions 
of the First Confiscation Act, for the cause he assigned for 
liberation was the hostile service of the master, not of the slave. 
Lincoln, believing the step premature, repudiated it by an order 
of hisown. In May, 1862, General David Hunter, commanding 
the recovered territory around Beaufort, South Carolina, imi- 
tated Fremont’s example by declaring free the slaves of Florida, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. Again Lincoln intervened and 
revoked the order. 

On July 17, however, Congress passed the Second Confiscation 
Act, which applied, in a modified form, the principle for which 
Fremont and Hunter had stood. After inflicting drastic penal- 
ties on all persons convicted of treason, the law declared that, 
when the slaves of rebel masters were taken captive or sought 
refuge within federal lines, they should “‘be forever free of their 
servitude and not again held as slaves.”’ Two months later 
Lincoln said, ‘‘I cannot learn that that law has caused a single 
slave to come over to us.” 

In revoking General Hunter’s order, Lincoln had declared, 
“Whether it be competent for me, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy, to declare the slaves of any State or States, 
free, and whether at any time, or in any case, it shall have become 
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a necessity indispensable to the maintenance of the Government 

. , are questions which, under my responsibility, I reserve to 
myself.” This pivotal question was never entirely absent from 
his thoughts. He was constantly weighing the political con- 
siderations involved, at home and abroad, and particularly 
whether an act of liberation would prove an effective blow in 
weakening the enemy. At a secret cabinet meeting on July 22, 
1862, he announced that he was prepared to take the fateful step, 
and read to his advisers the draft of the proclamation. Seward 
suggested further delay until the United States could speak with 
the authority of a successful combatant, for, in view of the recent 
military reverses, the proclamation might be regarded as our 
‘last shriek on the retreat.” The wisdom of this advice was at 
once recognized. 

The public was kept in ignorance of the action soon to be taken, 
and the clamor of the Radicals in the subsequent weeks reached 
an unprecedented pitch. The Confederate reverse at Antietam 
provided an appropriate occasion, and on September 22, 1862, the 
President issued the preliminary Proclamation of Emancipation. 
Justifying the act as a ‘‘necessary war measure,” he declared the 
freedom of the slaves in all parts of the Confederacy that should 
be engaged in rebellion on January 1, 1863. When the latter 
date arrived, he issued the definitive proclamation, designating 
the states and portions of states affected, and announcing that 
ex-slaves would be received into the armed forces of the United 
States. The proclamation did not apply to the four border 
states, nor did it affect the status of slavery in Tennessee and 
those districts of Virginia and Louisiana already conquered. 
Elsewhere the slaves became free by the executive edict, although 
actual liberation did not come to them until the federal power had 
sufficiently extended the area of its authority into enemy terri- 
tory. 

The propriety of emancipation as a war measure can be meas- 
ured only by the results which flowed from it. Slaves con- 
tinued to throng into federal lines, though perhaps not in greater 
numbers than before. However, 104,387 negroes enlisted in the 
Northern armies from Confederate territory, and rendered serv- 
ices in guarding and repairing railroads and in fighting, which, 
in Lincoln’s judgment, hastened the final victory. Of even 
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greater importance was the effect of the proclamation on public 
opinion abroad, for thereafter, as will be seen, there was no 
further danger of foreign intervention. 

Lincoln’s action gave a mighty impetus to the movement for 
emancipation, which did not spend itself until universal freedom 
was accomplished. The next steps were taken by the states. 
On June 24, 1863, the Missouri convention provided for gradual 
emancipation, but changed its plan to immediate liberation in 
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THE PROGRESS OF EMANCIPATION, 1863-1865 


January, 1865. During 1864 immediate abolition was decreed 
by Maryland and by conventions of unionists in Virginia, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana. Similar action was taken early in 
1865 by Tennessee. 

Meantime, a strong sentiment had been developing to make 
abolition universal by a constitutional amendment. Thought- 
ful people doubted whether the President’s war measure would 
remain operative when peace should be restored. In any case, 
the freeing of the individual slaves would not necessarily prevent 
the Southern states from reéstablishing the institution of slavery 
at some future time. Therefore, on February 10, 1864, the 
Judiciary Committee of the House reported the familiar Thir- 
teenth Amendment, which forbids slavery and involuntary servi- 
tude anywhere in the United States except as a punishment for 
crime. 
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The House was unable to marshal the necessary two-thirds 
vote for its passage, but the Senate acted favorably. The 
amendment was an issue in the presidential election of 1864, and 
Lincoln’s reélection emboldened the House to reverse its former 
vote in January, 1865. The proposed amendment was ratified 
by the requisite number of states, and became a part of the 
organic law on December 18, 1865. Its direct practical effect 
was to free the slaves in Kentucky and Delaware, and to sub- 
stitute immediate for gradual emancipation in West Virginia. 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS DURING THE WAR 


The Civil War saw the development of factionalism within the 
ranks of both political parties. In the Republican party the main 
divisions were known as the ‘‘Radicals” and the ‘‘Conserva- 
tives,” and as has been seen, their chief source of difference was 
the abolition question, though the Radicals also criticized Lin- 
coln’s management of the war. The Conservatives heid with 
the President that national preservation was paramount, and 
abolition a secondary consideration. In elections, the two 
factions maintained a united front, and since the practice was 
adopted early in the war of nominating proadministration candi- 
dates under the name of the “‘Union”’ party, they also succeeded 
in commanding the support of one section of the Democrats. 
These ‘“‘War Democrats,” as they were called, retained their 
belief in the historic economic doctrines of their party, but 
believed that, in the existing crisis, the question of the Union 
overshadowed all other issues. 

Most of the Democrats, however, continued in the old party 
organization, and throughout the war conducted political con- 
tests against the Union party. A majority of them supported 
the war, but charged Lincoln with incompetence and denounced 
his assumption of autocratic war powers. Their slogan became 
“The Constitution as it is and the Union as it was,” and Oe 
Horatio Seymour of New York they possessed their most effective 
leader. 

A militant minority, headed by Clement L. Vallandigham, an 
Ohio Congressman, disapproved of the war, and demanded the 
mediate peace without terms. Their stronghold was the old 
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Northwest, particularly those parts in which the people, like 
Vallandigham himself, were descendants of settlers from the 
slave states. In order to carry on their propaganda more ef- 
fectively, many of the Peace Democrats joined secret, oath- 
bound societies like the Knights of the Golden Circle, the Order 
of American Knights, and the Sons of Liberty. This pacifist 
element was execrated by the public at large, and quickly won 
the name of “Copperheads”” — an epithet soon applied indis- 
criminately to all Democrats. 

The first test of strength between the contending forces came 
in the fall elections of 1862. For this event the Democrats were 
in an advantageous position. The Northern people, discouraged 
by an almost unbroken series of military defeats, were suffering 
a reaction from the buoyant patriotism of 1861, and were out- 
raged by the revelations of corruption in war contracts, un- 
covered by investigating committees of Congress. Many of 
them, furthermore, were disconcerted by the jibes of the Demo- 
crats that the Emancipation Proclamation had changed the 
contest into an “abolition war.’’! The increasing number of 
arbitrary arrests gave additional grounds for dissatisfaction. As 
a result, the administration party lost ground in many parts of 
the country. Horatio Seymour was elected Governor of New 
York, and the Democrats won the elections in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin. The 
Republicans managed to retain a majority in Congress, though 
the Democratic membership was greatly increased. 

The next year proved an even more critical one for the adminis- 
tration forces. The Peace Democrats in the Indiana legislature 
blocked every measure for the support of the war, and the lower 
house of the Illinois legislature declared for an immediate armis- 
tice and a peace convention. The President informed Charles 
Sumner that he was more fearful of ‘the fire in the rear” than of 
the enemy’s military prowess. In the fall of 1863 the efforts of 
the Peace Democrats reached a dramatic climax. The Demo- 


1 A favorite bit of Democratic verse ran as follows: ; 
Honest old Abe, when the war first began, 
Denied abolition was part of his plan; 
Honest old Abe has since made a decree, 
The war must go on till the slaves are all free. 
As both can’t be honest, will some one tell how, 
If honest Abe then, he is honest Abe now? 
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crats of Ohio nominated for governor C. L. Vallandigham, who 
had recently been convicted by a military court for his violent 
public denunciations of ‘‘King Lincoln,” and banished from 
Northern soil. He conducted his campaign from a safe refuge 
in Canada, and for a time, it seemed that he might be elected. 
The candidate of the Union party was an able War Democrat, 
John Brough. Vallandigham received 187,000 votes in the 
election, but he was defeated by a majority of 1or,ooo. The 
federal victories at Vicksburg and Gettysburg proved a decisive 
campaign argument against him. 

Vallandigham’s defeat marked the turning of the ‘tide in 
favor of the administration, though Lincoln still had much 
political opposition to encounter both within and outside of his 
party. The Radical Republicans, bent on preventing his 
renomination, sought to forestall such action by nominating 
Fremont at a mass convention at Cleveland on May 31, 1864. 
Their platform demanded a more vigorous prosecution of the war 
and a constitutional amendment to end slavery. But the 
maneuver was not successful. When the Union party convened 
at Baltimore a week later, they renominated the President on the 
first ballot, thus deciding, in Lincoin’s homely phrase, that it was 
“not best to swap horses while crossing the river.”’ Andrew 
Johnson, a War Democrat of Tennessee and the then Military 
Governor of that state, was chosen as his running mate. The 
platform praised Lincoln’s management of the war, and called 
for universal emancipation by constitutional amendment. 

The Union nominations were received without enthusiasm by 
the people; the prospects for success were gloomy, especially in 
view of unsuccessful military operations during July and August. 
Advised by Thurlow Weed, Greeley, and others of his almost 
certain defeat, Lincoln recorded his own impressions on August 23 
in a private memorandum. “This morning,” he wrote, “as for 
some days past, it seems exceedingly probable that this Adminis- 
tration will not be reélected.” 

The situation was alleviated somewhat by the action of the 
Democratic national convention at Chicago on August 29. The 
platform, written under Vallandigham’s influence, declared the 


1 Edward Everett Hale’s famous story, “The Man Without a Country,” was written for 
the purpose of affecting public sentiment at the time of this campaign. 
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war a failure, and demanded an immediate armistice with a 
peace convention to restore the federal Union. But General 
George B. McClellan, the victor of Antietam, was selected as the 
Democratic candidate, and in his letter of acceptance he virtually 
repudiated the platform. The net effect produced on the country 
was perhaps well summarized by a travesty of the platform in the 
New York Tribune: “Resolved that the war is a very good war, 
and most unrighteous war, and while it should be stopped at 
once, it must be carried on with vigor.” 

Neveitheless, the success of the Union ticket seemed far from 
assured. Special efforts were again made to secure the support of 
the wage-earners. Ina letter of March 21 to the Workingmen’s 
Association of New York, Lincoln declared that “‘Labor is the 
superior of capital and deserves much the higher consideration,” 
and called the rebellion, “‘in fact, a war upon the rights of all 
working people.”” A campaign broadside appealed, ‘‘Working- 
men, stand by your order. Lincoln and Johnson were poor men 
and worked for their living.” In September, Sherman, Farragut, 
and Sheridan won their great victories, and, as Seward said, this 
news ‘“‘knocked the bottom out of the Chicago nominations.” 
Fremont withdrew from the contest on September 17, and 
Lincoln was elected by an electoral majority of 212 to 21, though 
he secured only fifty-five per cent of the popular vote. 


EUROPE AND THE CIVIL WAR 


The stronger European governments, with a single exception, 
sympathized with the South in the Civil War. It was the purpose 
of the Confederates to convert this sympathy into a recognition of 
Southern independence, coupled, if possible, with armed inter- 
vention. The Lincoln administration, on the other hand, sought 
to defeat this expectation, and to keep the Confederates from 
building vessels and obtaining munitions in Europe. The efforts 
of both sides centered upon Great Britain, for it was well under- 
stood that the policy of Napoleon III of France would be governed 
by that of Britain. 

British sentiment on the American conflict was far from unani- 
mous. The governing class was friendly to the Confederacy, for 
the British nobility looked upon the Southern planters as fellow 
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aristocrats, and rejoiced that the great American experiment in 
popular government seemed on the verge of collapse. Citing 
Congress’s own declaration at the opening of the war, they denied 
that the North was fighting to abolish slavery, and held with the 
London Times that “The contest is really for empire on the side 
of the North and for independence on that of the South.” The 
manufacturing and commercial classes were also favorable to the 
Confederacy, for cotton was an essential product to keep their 
factories going, and they viewed with approval the adherence of 
the South to the doctrine of free trade. Even Charles Dickens 
the novelist, who hated slavery and social injustice in all its forms, 
expressed only dislike for the North in his private letters during 
these years. 

From the outset, however, the United States had influential 
friends in Parliament, who, though in the minority, were strong 
enough to prevent the government from taking extreme meas- 
ures. Such great champions of humanitarian reform as John 
Bright, Richard Cobden, and William E. Forster declared in- 
sistently that the cause of the South was the cause of slavery 
and the “Slave Power.” In this position they were joined by 
the wage-earners in spite of the fact that the latter were the 
chief sufferers from the cotton stringency and that their misery 
was only partly alleviated by the organized philanthropy carried 
on by friends of the North. As if to offset Dickens, Tennyson 
and Darwin were warm supporters of the Union. The influence 
of this pro-Northern sentiment was strengthened by the fact 
that English crop failures in 1860-1862 caused Northern grain 
to be in greater demand than Southern cotton. 

Nevertheless, relations between the two countries were badly 
strained in the early years of the war, and extremists on both 
sides eagerly acclaimed the possibility of war. On May 13, 1861, 
the British government issued a Proclamation of Neutrality, an 
action quickly followed by other European countries. Such a 
proclamation was not equivalent to a recognition of Southern 
independence, but it granted the Confederates privileges and 
advantages in British ports all over the world equivalent to those 
accorded loyal Northerners. The act also contravened Lincoln’s 
contention that a rebellion, and not an international war, was in 
progress — a position from which Lincoln himself had unwittingly 
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departed when he established the Southern blockade. However 
justified the proclamation may have been, it bore the appearance 
of action taken precipitately since it was issued on the very day 
that the American minister, Charles Francis Adams, arrived in 
England. 

Six months later occurred the Trent affair, which brought the 
two nations to the brink of war. An American man-of-war, 
commanded by Captain Charles Wilkes, stopped the British 
steamship Trent on the high seas on November 8, 1861, and 
forcibly removed the Confederate commissioners, J. M. Mason 
and John Slidell, with their secretaries, who had taken passage 
on the vessel from Havana to Southampton, two neutral ports. 
The news was received with extravagant joy in the North, but 
England blazed with resentment. The British government made 
peremptory demands for the liberation of the prisoners, and 
coupled the act with extensive naval preparations and the 
dispatching of eight thousand troops to Canada. Since the 
seizure had not been authorized by the American government and, 
indeed, ran counter to all previous American policy as to the 
freedom of the seas, Lincoln allowed sufficient time to pass for 
public sentiment to cool, and then on December 26, ordered the 
surrender of the men with a suitable explanation. 

No sooner was this matter settled than a new difficulty arose 
from Great Britain’s lax interpretation of her neutral duties 
toward the surreptitious construction of Confederate cruisers. 
In March, 1862, the newly built Florida was permitted by the 
authorities to sail from Liverpool, and in July the Alabama 
departed in the same manner. In both instances Adams pro- 
tested vigorously, and presented advance evidence to prove the 
Confederate ownership of the vessels. 

That the British authorities were swayed by their friendship 
for the South cannot be gainsaid. Indeed, by the middle of 
September, 1862, Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister, decided 
that the time was at hand to recognize Confederate independence. 
Arrangements were made for a cabinet meeting with a view to 
proposing to France and other powers joint action in the matter, 
but before the meeting was held, several things intervened to 
render such a step impossible. Adams let it be known that the 
United States would sever diplomatic relations, but perhaps a 
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more important influence was the Union victory at Antietam on 
September 17, 1862, followed by the Emancipation Proclamation. 
With her own strong antislavery traditions, Great Britain could 
not adopt a policy which would serve to perpetuate slavery in 
America. 

From this time to the close of the war, the British government 
stringently enforced her neutrality obligations. In 1863, the 
authorities seized three vessels destined for the Confederacy, two 
of them ironclad rams of great destructive power. Meantime 
the Florida and the Alabama were engaged in their mission of 
harassing Northern merchantmen, and before their capture, 
wrought damage to Northern commerce to the extent of more 
than fifteen million dollars. 

Napoleon III was even more friendly to the South than the 
British leaders. To the Confederate commissioners he intimated 
a willingness to open French shipyards to the construction of 
commerce destroyers, and work on several vessels was actually 
begun. Though the cotton shortage had caused unemployment 
in certain sections of France, Napoleon’s chief motive was his 
desire to cripple the military strength of the United States, and 
thereby create conditions favorable for the realization of the 
long-cherished dream of reéstablishing a French empire in the 
New World. 

About six months after the war began, he induced Great 
Britain and Spain to join with him in an armed expedition against 
Mexico for the purpose of collecting the unpaid claims of their 
subjects. In January, 1862, the allied forces occupied a number 
of custom houses, and a few months later Great Britain and 
Spain, coming to terms with Mexico, withdrew. The French 
General, left to his own devices, proceeded, under Napoleon’s 
instructions, to overthrow the existing Mexican government, 
declare a monarchy, and place Maximilian, an Austrian archduke, 
on a throne supported by French bayonets. All this was, of 
course, in direct violation of the Monroe Doctrine, but being 
engaged in a struggle for national existence, America could do 
nothing but protest and bide her time. With the close of the 
Civil War, the United States became master of the situation. 
Napoleon was warned once more, and the French troops finally 
withdrew in the spring of 1867. Without foreign support 
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Maximilian’s government collapsed, and he himself was 
executed. 

Spain’s réle during the Civil War was in feeble imitation of that 
of France. In 1861 she annexed the Dominican Republic on the 
island of Santo Domingo. In 1864 she declared war on Peru, and 
seized the Chincha Islands, valuable for guano. The United 
States protested vigorously in both instances, and announced 
again the principles of the Monroe Doctrine. With the termina- 
tion of the Civil War Spain quietly yielded both claims. 

Russia, Prussia, and the Scandinavian countries were favorable 
to the North, Russia conspicuously so. Czar Alexander II, who 
had emancipated the serfs in 1861, was strongly influenced by his 
antislavery sympathies, and no doubt also by the fact that the 
European powers friendly to the South were unfriendly to his own 
country. At a critical time in the war (September, 1863), one 
Russian fleet visited New York and another San Francisco, with 
sealed instructions to place themselves at the service of the 
United States in case of foreign intervention. 

The Northern people felt a deep debt of gratitude to Russia, 
and consequently, shortly after the war, when Russia proposed 
the sale of Russian America (Alaska) to the United States, the 
American government was agreeably disposed, though the ter- 
ritory in question was looked upon as a barren expanse of ice with 
no possibilities of development. The purchase price was fixed at 
$7,200,000, and the Senate ratified the treaty on April 9, 1867, 
with but two dissenting votes. As the future was to disclose, the 
United States had unwittingly made a noble purchase. Inci- 
dentally another European monarchy was eliminated from the 
Western Hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE POSTWAR SOUTH 


WARTIME EFFORTS AT RECONSTRUCTION 


The problem of postwar readjustment in the seceded states 
was a threefold one. It was primarily a humanitarian and 
sociological question, so far as it concerned the adaptation of the 
emancipated negro to the new conditions of freedom. In its 
political and constitutional aspects, it involved the reorganization 
of the Southern state governments and the resumption of their 
former relations with the general government. As an economic 
problem, it dealt with the revival of the war-deranged industry 
of the South under the changed conditions imposed by a free- 
labor system. 

The questions thus raised were complex and unprecedented, 
and, unfortunately, their settlement devolved upon a people, 
divided for a generation by political and economic differences, 
freshly emerged from a fratricidal war, and sustaining the rela- 
tion of victor and vanquished. Personal animosities, partisan 
prejudices, and misguided zeal inevitably played a large part on 
both sides in working out a program of reconstruction. The 
welfare of the negro, at first envisaged as a philanthropic and 
humanitarian enterprise, soon became a bone of political con- 
tention, and was given a place in the Congressional plans for 
political reconstruction. Only in the matter of economic re- 
adjustment were the Southern people permitted to work out their 
salvation without federal interference. 

The need for extending aid to the negroes rose early in the war 
when fugitive slaves began pouring into the Union camps in 
Virginia and elsewhere. Acting in codperation with the govern- 
ment, private organizations in the North sprang at once to the 

-service of relieving the needy and of offering religious and edu- 
cational instruction to the ignorant. The American Missionary 
231 
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Association was’the first in the field, but scores of other organi- 
zations quickly joined in the work, including the United States 
Sanitary Commission and even some philanthropic societies in 
Great Britain. Some of the military commanders also gave 
direct aid to the refugees. 

In September, 1861, the first of a series of freedmen’s schools 
was opened at Fortress Monroe. More than three thousand men 
and women eventually became engaged in social and educational 
service among the negroes, and the aggregate of the money con- 
tributions reached millions of dollars. While many mistakes 
were made by overzealous individuals, much suffering was 
relieved, many negroes were saved from a life of ignorance and 
vice, and some progress was made in guiding them along the 
uncertain way between slavery and freedom. 

Nevertheless, as the Union armies conquered additional ter- 
ritory and the number of refugees multiplied, the scope of the 
work became too vast for private agencies to handle efficiently, 
and the chief responsibility inevitably fell upon the government 
itself. A few days after the final Proclamation of Emancipation, 
efforts were begun in Congress to secure the establishment of an 
official bureau of emancipation, but it was not until early in 1865 
that a majority of Congress were convinced that the government 
might properly undertake the task. The Freedmen’s Bureau 
Act of March 3, 1865, created a “‘ Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen 
and Abandoned Lands” with local branches throughout the 
South. It was charged with the duty of providing food and 
clothing for the temporary relief of the former slaves, and of 
allotting them tracts of land from abandoned estates (not to 
exceed forty acres), at a low rental, with the privilege of eventual 
purchase. The law was limited in duration to one year after the 
close of the war. 

Major General O. O. Howard was placed at the head of the 
work, and he performed competent service in a difficult situation. 
Besides centralizing and coérdinating the activities of the private 
societies, the Bureau assumed a general guardianship of the 
emancipated people. It strove to impress them with the idea 
that freedom did not mean idleness, and to assist them in their 
dealings with the unfriendly white population. That it greatly. 
facilitated the process of social reorganization cannot be doubted. 
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In some cases, however, the local agents of the Bureau were unfit, 
and such men wrought more harm than good by raising false 
hopes in the breasts of their wards and unduly antagonizing the 
whites. For example, in the autumn of 1865, the idea gained 
currency among the negroes that on New Year’s Day the United 
States government would give each freedman “forty acres and 
a mule.” Accordingly, many of them refused to contract for 
farm labor during the coming year. 

While attempts were being made to solve the negro problem, 
the question also presented itself of how a “seceded” state 
might recover its former status in the Union. Such a situation 
was unforeseen by the framers of the Constitution, and that 
instrument offered little guidance in the circumstances. Lincoln 
believed that the task of political reorganization belonged to him, 
since he, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, had 
imposed military law on the South, and might therefore declare 
the conditions of its withdrawal. Congress, on the other hand, 
maintained that reconstruction was properly a function of the 
law-making branch, inasmuch as the Constitution guaranteed to 
every state a republican form of government and made Congress 
the judge of the admission of its own members. In time this 
difference of opinion became intensified by the revelation that 
the executive department favored a policy of clemency and 
conciliation in contrast to the more drastic course deemed 
necessary by Congress. 

In the nature of the case, the first moves fell to Lincoln, for as 
quickly as Confederate territory was conquered, provision had to 
be made for its government. Incapable of cherishing animosity 
toward beaten opponents, he desired to give the erring states 
every practical assistance in quickly recovering their old place in 
the Union. Since the early days of the war he had recognized the 
Pierpont government in Virginia as the lawful government of that 
state (see page 182), believing that when the Confederate power 
was crushed, the loyal legislature would quietly extend its 
authority over all the inhabitants. When Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas passed under federal control in 1862 and 
1863, he appointed military governors to take charge until 
acceptable civil governments could be established. 

On December 8, 1863, he issued his Proclamation of Amnesty, 
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which outlined a general plan of procedure for the guidance of the 
Southern people. He offered to pardon all who should take a 
prescribed oath of loyalty to the United States, with the exception 
of certain classes, such as prominent Confederate officials and 
persons who had joined the rebellion after resigning high federal 
positions. Whenever as many as one tenth of the number of 
voters in 1860 should thus recover the franchise in any state, they 
might reéstablish a state government, which would thereupon be 
recognized as the true government by the President. Congress, 
he pointed out, must decide for itself whether members from the 
state should be admitted to seats. Measures adopted by the 
states for the assistance of the ‘‘laboring, landless,and homeless” 
negroes would “not be objected to by the National Executive.” 
From other sources, we know that Lincoln did not favor negro 
suffrage, except possibly for educated men and veterans of the 
war. 

Under this ‘‘ten-per-cent plan,” constitutional conventions 
were held and state governments organized during 1864 in 
Tennessee, Louisiana, and Arkansas. ‘Though these governments 
were but ‘‘as the egg is to the fowl,” Lincoln believed ‘‘we shall 
sooner have the fowl by hatching the egg than by smashing it.” 

To many members of Congress, the President’s plan seemed too 
lenient, not to say in excess of his authority. Accordingly, Con- 
gressmen chosen from the reorganized communities were not ad- 
mitted to membership; andin July, 1864, Congress set forth its 
views in a measure, known from its authors, as the Wade-Davis 
Bill. This bill made Congress instead of the Executive the ulti- 
mate authority on reconstruction, and imposed on the Southern 
states more stringent conditions than had the President, particu- 
larly the requirement that a majority of the white men must take 
an oath of allegiance. To this bill Lincoln applied a “pocket 
veto,” though he issued a new proclamation in which he offered 
it as a possible alternative to his own plan. He was not inclined 
to quibble over details if the end he was seeking could be as well 
attained in another way. 

His attitude toward the Wade-Davis Bill is an augury of how 
he might have dealt with Congress when the return of peace made 
reconstruction the paramount public issue. But hardly had Lee 
and Johnston surrendered their armies before he fell victim to an 
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assassin’s bullet. In consequence, his place was taken on April 
15, 1865, by a man ill-fitted, by temperament or training, to 
assume the reins of government at such a trying juncture. 


THE QUARREL OVER A SOUTHERN POLIcy 


The rise of Andrew Johnson from humble origins was even more 
extraordinary than that of Lincoln himself. Indentured at the 
age of ten to a tailor in a mountain hamlet of eastern Tennessee, 
he had been taught to read by a fellow apprentice, but the art of 
writing he acquired in manhood from his wife. When scarcely of 
voting age, he became Mayor of his village, and this proved to be 
the first step in a political ascent which took him to the state 
legislature, to the Governor’s chair, to the national House of 
Representatives, and in 1857 to the Senate. By dint of a 
combative nature and tenacious will, he became a political power 
in a state where public leadership was ordinarily monopolized by 
the planting aristocracy. A Democrat of the Jacksonian school, 
he vigorously opposed the secession of Tennessee, and his vice- 
presidential nomination in 1864 was a concession to the War 
Democrats in the Union party. Long experience in public life 
wore off some of his rough edges, and revealed his sterling qualities 
of intellectual courage and inflexible purpose: Unfortunately 
the situation before him called also for tact and patience, and 
these qualities were utterly foreign to his contentious makeup. 

Lincoln’s death at the hands of a drink-crazed Southern zealot 
put the North in an ugly humor. While the excitement was at 
fever heat, Johnson offered large rewards for the arrest of Jef- 
ferson Davis and other leaders as accomplices in the terrible deed. 
Misled by this impulsive action, the Radicals confidently expected 
the President to announce a vengeful policy toward the South. 
On cooler thought, however, Johnson announced his acceptance 
of the reorganized governments in Virginia, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas, retained his predecessor’s cabinet without change, 
and on May 29, 1865, issued a proclamation which made clear 
his essential agreement with Lincoln’s reconstruction policy. 

Although his proclamation excluded certain additional classes 
from the franchise in the remaining states, he directed that con- 
stitutional conventions should be held as speedily as practicable 
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on the basis of a loyal white suffrage. When these conventions 
met, he made known his expectation that they should declare 
invalid the ordinances of secession and repudiate their war debts, 
and further that their first legislatures should ratify the pending 
Thirteenth Amendment. The reorganization of the remaining 
seven states proceeded along these lines, and by December, 
1865, when Congress assembled for the first time under the new 
President, all the states save one had substantially complied with 
his terms, Texas completing her handiwork in April, 1866. 

Congress accordingly was confronted with the question of 
admitting the members-elect from the ex-Confederate states, and 
they decided in the negative. The conviction continued strong 
in that body that reconstruction was the proper business of the 
legislative branch. Moreover, the President’s terms seemed far 
too mild to guarantee the future good behavior of the Southern 
people. Idealists like Charles Sumner maintained that the freed- 
men were entitled to the ballot as an inherent human right. A 
similar view was championed by Thaddeus Stevens and other 
strong party men, though for a different reason. They perceived 
that abolition, by rendering inoperative the constitutional 
provision for counting only three fifths of the slaves in apportion- 
ing representation, would actually enhance the strength of the 
Southern whites in Congress and the Electoral College. The 
seceded states would thereby gain nine additional Representatives 
on the basis of the census of 1860. In their judgment, it was a 
situation pregnant with dangerous consequences for the Republi- 
can party, unless it should be counteracted by bestowing the vote 
on the negroes. 

Such fears and misgivings were greatly accentuated by the 
conduct of the newly-established governments. Men prominent 
in the Confederacy were beginning to take an active part in 
Southern politics again. The election of an ex-Confederate 
Senator as Governor of South Carolina and of Alexander H. 
Stephens as United States Senator from Georgia seemed to 
evince an impenitent spirit on the part of the people. More- 
over, the attitude of the Southern law-makers toward the former 
slaves created alarm and indignation. 

These legislatures were engaged in enacting statutes which, in 
many respects, curtailed the rights of freedmen as compared 
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with those of the white race. Based upon a deep conviction of 
the incapacity of the negro to adjust himself readily to conditions 
of freedom, the ‘‘ Black Codes” aimed chiefly to impose restraints 
which might discourage idleness, vagrancy, and race disturbances. 
For example, while permitted to enjoy ordinary civil rights 
like making contracts and owning property, the blacks were, in 
some states, subjected to special penalties for breaking labor con- 
tracts, forbidden to give testimony in cases involving whites, and 
prohibited from bearing arms without a license. A few legisla- 
tures even went so far as to provide that idle negroes should be 
subjected to a fine which, if unable to pay, they must work out at 
a fixed rate in the service of an employer. However justifiable 
such laws were in the eyes of the former master class, they seemed 
to the North a deliberate effort to nullify the result of the war, 
and to reéstablish, under color of legality, the former system of 
human bondage. 

The Congress, which began sitting on December 4, 1865, con- 
tained conservative, moderate, and radical Republicans. If 
President Johnson had shown a disposition to conciliate the 
moderates, he might have commanded a majority of Congress in 
support of a slightly modified version of his own plan. On the 
contrary, his dogmatism and violence soon drove his natural 
allies into league with the Radical leaders, Stevens and Sumner, 
iron-willed, imperious men who for two years were virtual 
dictators of Congress. 

The two Houses created a Joint Commission on Reconstruction 
for the purpose of formulating the conditions upon which the 
Southern members might be admitted to seats, and then, while 
waiting for the report of the committee, proceeded to pass a series 
of acts to safeguard the former slaves from the Black Codes and 
other Southern discriminations. The first of these measures, the 
Freedmen’s Bureau bill of February 6, 1866, prolonged the life of 
the Bureau for an indefinite period, enlarged its powers, and gave 
it the right to appeal to the military whenever civil rights were 
denied to freedmen. The bill was promptly negatived by the 
President as inexpedient and unconstitutional, and in an in- 
temperate speech on Washington’s Birthday, he classed Sumner 
and Stevens with Jefferson Davis as traitors to the basic principles 
of our government. 
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This, however, was the last time that Johnson was able to 
thwart the will of Congress. In April, 1866, Congress adopted 
over his veto the Civil Rights Act, which accomplished the 
purpose of the earlier bill in a more thorough way. All persons 
born in the United States, excluding Indians not taxed, were 
declared to be citizens of the United States, and as such, entitled 
to absolute equality of treatment before the law, any “statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” Violators of the Act were punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment or both, and the military power might be employed, if 
necessary, to enforce its provisions. The right of Congress to 
enact such a law was open to question; but its supporters, insist- 
ing that the negroes were virtually in a condition of “involuntary 
servitude,” based its constitutionality upon the enforcement 
clause of the Thirteenth Amendment. 

Since January, the Joint Commission on Reconstruction had 
been taking testimony with reference to conditions in the South, 
and on the last day of April, 1866, it reported to Congress its 
conclusions. Its chief proposal was that a comprehensive amend- 
ment dealing with Southern conditions should be added to the 
Constitution, and that, when this was accomplished, any South- 
ern state which had ratified it might gain representation in Con- 
gress. Ratification of the proposed amendment would thus 
become the condition on which Congress would accept Presi- 
dential reconstruction. 

After some modification at the hands of Congress, the amend- 
ment eventually became the Fourteenth Amendment. It dealt 
with every important aspect of the Southern situation. By the 
first section, the principles of the Civil Rights Act were securely 
imbedded in the Constitution, and thereby all question of the 
constitutionality of the statute was set at rest.! The second 


1 This portion of the amendment has figured in so many court decisions that the exact 
phraseology is a matter of importance: ‘‘All persons born or naturalized in the United 
States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.’ Though ostensibly evoked by the 
necessities of the freedmen, few negroes ever brought cases under it; and its-chief effect has 
been to enable the federal courts to protect corporations from invasions of their vested rights 
by state laws and city ordinances. The prohibitions on state authority are very compre- 

ensive. ; 
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section represented an attempt to meet the desires of both the 
theorists of racial equality and the practical politicians. By its 
provisions, the states were given the option of enfranchising all 
adult male citizens or suffering a reduction of representation in 
Congress. The third section was intended to check the rapid 
return of rebei leaders into politics, and therefore barred from 
officeholding ex-Confederates who had been federal or state 
officials before the war, until they should be pardoned by Con- 
gress. ~The next section declared that the war debt of the South 
should never be paid nor that of the Union repudiated, and 
further that the former masters should never be compensated for 
the loss of their slaves. 

On June 13, 1866, the amendment was sent to the states for 
ratification. The Radicals evidently believed that the Southern 
governments were sufficiently reconstructed to ratify a con- 
stitutional amendment even if they might not send members to 
Congress. On July 19, Tennessee ratified, and five days later 
Congress declared her entitled to representation. The other 
Southern legislatures voted down the amendment by over- 
whelming majorities. 

The contest over reconstruction policy had reached a temporary 
deadlock. With Congress and the President at odds over the 
Southern question, the fall elections of 1866 gave the people a 
chance to act as arbiter between them. ‘The President’s friends 
sought to attract the support of the moderates of both political 
parties, but their promising efforts were unwittingly defeated by 
Johnson himself when he undertook a “‘swing round the circle” 
and made a series of blustering speeches in the large cities of the 
Middle West. Though the charges of drunkenness made by the 
Radicals were untrue, his tactics were better suited to the rough- 
and-tumble politics of eastern Tennessee than to a dignified na- 
tional campaign. 

The President’s cause was further discredited by a bloody race 
riot in New Orleans on July 30, an incident which convinced 
many that the South did not intend to deal fairly with the 
freedmen. Both factions endeavored to win the soldier vote by 
assembling special conventions of the veterans — these efforts 
may be said to mark the formal entry of the powerful “‘old- 
soldier” influence into postwar politics. The outcome of the 
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campaign was a stinging defeat for the administration candidates 
and an overwhelming victory for the Radicals, who secured more 
than two thirds of each House of Congress. Thereby the popular 
will expressed approval of a policy of severity toward the South. 


Tue REIGN OF THE RADICALS 


When Congress assembled in December, 1866, the Radicals, 
elated by the recent election, decided to brush aside the govern- 
ments set up by the President in the ten remaining states, and to 
exceed their own former demands. Stevens desired to place the 
South under military government pure and simple, and a bill 
embodying this idea passed the House. When it reached the 
Senate, its terms were somewhat softened, although Sumner 
succeeded in forcing into it the additional requirement of negro 
enfranchisement. Congress accepted Sumner’s alteration, not- 
withstanding the fact that at the very time negro suffrage pre- 
vailed in only six states of the North — in New York and all the 
New England states except Connecticut. 

The new plan of Congress was set forth in the basic Reconstruc- 
tion Act of March 2, 1867, and the supplementary legislation of 
March 23 and July 19, 1867, and March 11, 1868. The ten 
Southern states were to be divided into five military districts 
under command of United States Generals, who were charged with 
preserving order and with continuing or supplanting civil officials 
as they saw fit. The people of a state might gain representation 
in Congress when a constitutional convention elected by the 
adult males of both races (excluding those disfranchised as former 
rebels) should frame a constitution establishing negro suffrage, 
when this constitution should be ratified at a popular election of 
white and black voters and accepted by Congress, when the new 
state legislature should ratify the Fourteenth Amendment, and 
when this amendment should have become a part of the federal 
Constitution. 

The feeling between the President and Congress was con- 
stantly growing more vindictive. Johnson vetoed all the im- 
portant Reconstruction Acts, and in turn, Congress set about 
to hamper and defeat his purposes in every conceivable way. 
One of their efforts was the Tenure of Office Act of March 2, 1867, 
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which made the President guilty of a “high misdemeanor”? if he 
removed an officeholder without the consent of the Senate. The 
statute specifically included cabinet officers, who, unless dis- 
missed with the Senate’s permission, were to hold office. ‘during 
the term of the President by whom they may have been appointed 
and for one month thereafter.” Johnson vetoed the bill on the 
ground that it reversed a time-honored practice of the government 
and was unconstitutional, but his opposition was overridden. 

Not content with halfway measures, the Radicals sought 
diligently for a pretext to depose the President. In their in- 
flamed state of mind, his stubborn resistance to the measures 
which they thought necessary was identical with treason to the 
Constitution itself. Throughout the year 1867 the Judiciary 
Committee of the House labored to find evidence which would 
justify his impeachment on one of the grounds named in the 
Constitution — “treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors” — and in December, by a vote of five to four, 
reported to the House in favor of such action. But the House 
decided to await more specific evidence of his misconduct. 

Their opportunity came on February 21, 1868, when Johnson 
dismissed from office Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, whose 
collusion with the Radicals had made his continuance in the 
cabinet intolerable to the President. Three days later the House 
amid intense excitement voted to impeach the President for 
“high crimes and misdemeanors.” The charges against him 
were set forth in eleven articles involving much duplication and 
confusion of thought. The principal accusations were that his 
removal of Stanton constituted a “‘high misdemeanor” under the 
Tenure of Office Act, and that he had attempted to bring Con- 
gress into contempt in his “‘swing round the circle”’ in 1866. 

The trial in the Senate began on March 5, 1868, with Chief 
Justice Chase presiding. The prosecution was conducted by 
Stevens, Benjamin F. Butler, and five other members of the 
House, and the defense was represented by distinguished legal 
talent. It soon appeared that the charge against Johnson, 
based upon the Tenure of Office Act, lacked foundation, for the 
protection afforded by that statute extended to cabinet mem- 
bers for only one month after the term of the President 
who had appointed them, and Stanton, a Lincoln appointee, 
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had continued in office for almost three years after Lincoln’s 
death. Nothing daunted, the Radicals turned their chief 
efforts toward removing the President for reasons of general 
party expediency. 

The excitement throughout the North was great, with public 
sentiment antagonistic to Johnson. When the final votes were 
taken in May, the decision of the Senate stood thirty-five to 
nineteen for conviction, one vote short of the necessary two-thirds 
majority. Seven courageous Republicans joined with the twelve 
Democrats in making this result possible. To posterity it is 
clear that Johnson had done nothing to merit removal. As 
Senator Lyman Trumbull said before casting his ballot for 
acquittal, “Once set the example of impeaching a President for 
what, when the excitement of the hour shall have subsided, will 
be regarded as insufficient causes, and no future President will be 
safe who happens to differ with a majority of the House and two 
thirds of the Senate on any measure deemed by them important.”’ 

Meantime, the new Congressional plan of military recon- 
struction was put into effect in the South. Mississippi applied to 
the Supreme Court for an injunction to restrain the President 
from carrying out the legislation on the ground of its uncon- 
stitutionality, but in vain. A similar application by Georgia met 
the same fate. The Supreme Court was unwilling to interfere in 
a controversy which it regarded as purely political in character 

Notwithstanding Johnson’s personal disapproval of the 
Radical scheme, he appointed the district commanders as required 
by the law, and these officials proceeded to establish the para- 
mount authority of the federal government in the unrecenstructed 
states. Wherever possible, the commanders sought to codperate 
with the existing governments, but when this proved difficult, 
they did not hesitate to depose the Governors (as in Louisiana, 
Texas, Georgia, and Mississippi), or to substitute military tri- 
bunals for the ordinary civil courts. All elections under existing 
state laws were forbidden, and in due course, the Somracarioe 
provided for the registration of voters preparatory to the holding 
of constitutional conventions in each state. Negro voters wees 
in the majority in South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana, and the whites in Virginia, North Carolina, 

} Mississippi 2. Johnson; Georgia v. Stanton; Ex parte McCardle. | 
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Arkansas, and Texas. In Georgia the numbers were about equal. 

The result of the dections was a group of constituent assem- 
blies unlike any others in the history of the American nation. 
The chiecl part in the conventions was taken by the “Carpet- 
_baggers” — ambitious Northerners who had gone South chiefly 
for mercenary purposes. With them were allied 2 small number 
of Southern whites—the detested “Scalawags” — who had 
forsaken their white neighbors to become converts of the Radical 
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cause. All the conventions also contained negroes, bent on 
tasting the vague but inebriating joys of political privilege. In 
the case of South Carolina this clement was in the majority. The 
bulk of the colored members were of little consequence, however, 
except as they were pawns in the hands of white or black leaders. 

During the late winter and spring of 1868 the work of the con- 
ventions was performed in all the states but Texas. The con- 
stitutions framed under these unpromising conditions embraced 
many excellent features, none more laudable perhaps than the 
mandatory provisions for the inauguration of iree public-school 
systems. All the constitutions guaranteed the civil and political 
equality of the negroes, and some of them carried the principle 
of disfranchising ex-Confederates beyond any previous enactments. 
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As the time approached for submitting the new frames of 
government to popular vote, a vigorous opposition appeared 
among the native white population. The antagonistic elements 
professed to be the defenders of “Caucasian civilization” against 
the inroads of ‘‘ African barbarism,” but the hand of the national - 
military authority was too strong for them. Only in Mississippi, 
where the white-disfranchisement clause was unusually severe, 
was the ratification of the new constitution defeated by a majority 
of the votes cast. 

During the spring of 1868, the people of Arkansas, the two 
Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, and Louisiana approved 
their new constitutions, and installed state governments which 
ratified the Fourteenth Amendment. In June, 1868, Congress 
passed legislation for restoring the seven states to representation, 
on the fundamental condition that negro suffrage should forever 
remain a part of their organic laws. Virginia and Texas had not 
yet completed the process of adopting their constitutions. Ac- 
cordingly, these two states, along with Mississippi, continued 
under federal military rule while the attention of the country 
became distracted with the approaching presidential campaign. 
Indeed, one motive of the Radical leaders in hurriedly restoring 
the seven states was to secure their electoral support in the im- 
pending election. 


GRANT AND THE RADICALS 


The Radicals were first in the field, and while the impeachment 
trial was still in progress, they held their national convention at 
Chicago on May 20, under the name of the ‘National Union 
Republican party.” Ulysses S$. Grant and Schuyler Colfax of 
Indiana, the latter Speaker of the House and an extreme Radical, 
were nominated on a platform affirming unqualified approval of 
Congressional reconstruction and pledging payment of the 
public debt in gold. Recommended by his fame as the ‘‘Hero of 
Appomattox,’ Grant’s nomination took place on the theory 
which came in with Jackson, that any red-blooded American is 
capable of holding any office, and that special training for ad- 
ministrative work is unnecessary. As a matter of fact, Grant’s 
' political affiliations, so far as he had had any, had been Demo- 
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cratic, but in the months prior to the impeachment trial he had 
become friendly to the Radicals because of a bitter quarrel with 
Johnson. 

The Democrats were in a difficult position. Discredited by 
Southern secession and Northern Copperheadism, the party 
faced the problem of rehabilitating its former strength. For this 
purpose they must develop new leaders and new issues, a task 
which could hardly be accomplished in one or even two presi- 
dential compaigns. There was an uncomfortable amount of 
truth in the remark of Kate Chase, politician-daughter of the 
Chief Justice, that “‘when the South seceded, the brains of the 
party went with it.” When the Democrats convened in New 
York City on July 4, they determined to clear their skirts of past 
offenses and strike out along fresh lines —a course of policy 
which in time became known in party circles as the ‘““New De- 
parture.” 

As it happened, a new issue lay ready at hand. Certain war- 
time bonds were about to fall due, which had been issued under a 
statute requiring the interest to be paid in coin and the principal 
in “dollars.” Hard times in the Middle West, especially in the 
year 1867, caused the farmers of that region to insist that the 
“bloated bondholders” be paid off in the depreciated greenback 
dollars which they themselves used. ‘‘The same currency for 
the bondholder and the ploughholder”’ became a popular cry, 
and George H. Pendleton, a Democratic leader in Ohio, made 
himself the foremost exponent of the ‘‘Ohio Idea,” as it was 
called. The plan was also warmly supported by those Demo- 
crats who looked upon the war debt as having been incurred for 
an unrighteous purpose. 

Accordingly, in the spirit of the ‘“New Departure,” the Demo- 
cratic platform declared ‘‘the questions of slavery and secession”’ 
to be “settled for all time to come,”’ demanded the adoption of the 
“Ohio Idea,”’ and denounced Radical reconstruction as uncon- 
stitutional. Andrew Johnson had some support for the presi- 
dential nomination, but Pendleton was the favorite in the early 
balloting. August Belmont and a group of Eastern Democrats, 
appalled by the financial heresy of the platform, succeeded in 
preventing his nomination, and on the twenty-second ballot the 
choice fell on ex-Governor Horatio Seymour, who reluctantly 
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assented. Francis P. Blair, Jr., of Missouri, an extreme oppo- 
nent of Radical reconstruction, was named as his running mate. 

Grant’s election was assured from the outset. Republican 
orators easily diverted popular attention from the financial issue 
by ‘waving the bloody shirt,” that is, denouncing the war 
record of the Democrats. Both platforms promised pensions to 
the ex-soldiers, but naturally the Republican pledge was looked 
upon as more certain of results. Toward the end of the canvass 
there was a strong movement by business men to defeat the 
Democrats. Grant received 214 electoral votes to 80 for Sey- 
mour, though he polled only fifty-three per cent of the popular 
vote as compared with forty-seven per cent for the opposition. 

The new President was purely a product of the war. Although 
a graduate of West Point, he had left the army in 1854 rather than 
stand trial on a charge of drunkenness. He had next turned his 
hand successively to farming and real estate but without success, 
and when the war opened, he was clerk in his father’s leather store 
in Galena, Illinois, at a salary of $800 a year. Inexperienced in 
civil administration and of an uncommunicative nature, he had 
no perception of the subtleties of political management, or of the 
constant need for conference and conciliation within the party — 
qualities essential for leadership in a democracy. Moreover, he 
was a very poor judge of men. His greatest asset was his per- 
sonal popularity. 

The new administration proceeded at once to Hienase of the 
two questions raised by the campaign, namely, the financial 
issue and the completion of reconstruction. On March 18, 1860, 
Congress stopped further agitation of the “Ohio Idea” by for- 
mally pledging the payment of the public debt in coin. On the 
Southern question Grant was inclined to follow his own inde- 
pendent judgment, but gradual ly fell under the influence of the 
professional politicians in Congress, particularly Benjamin F. 
Butler, an unscrupulous spoilsman of demagogic gifts who had 
amassed a fortune while in the army service. These men believed 
that a stern policy was necessary for the preservation of the 
Republican party in the South, and influenced the President to 
that end. 

When Grant recommended that the remaining unreconstructed 
states be permitted to vote separately on their constitutions and 
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the harsh disfranchisement clauses, they argued that he was 
being too lenient. As an additional condition, they therefore 
proposed that, since the Fourteenth Amendment had become a 
part of the Constitution in July, 1868, the three states be required 
to ratify the pending Fifteenth Amendment. This amendment, 
which was purely a Radical creation, provided that ‘‘The right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” Its adoption was 
urged as the only sure way of establishing negro suffrage, left 
optional in the previous amendment, and of safeguarding the 
negro after the Southern states were once again full members of 
the Union. 

The Radicals carried their point, and in the first three months 
of 1870, Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas complied with the new 
conditions, and were declared entitled to representation in 
Congress. The process of reconstruction was not yet completed, 
however, for the reconstructed legislature of Georgia, under 
control of the Democrats, had aroused the ire of the Radicals by 
expelling all the negro members from their seats. On Butler’s 
initiative, the state was once more placed under military rule by 
Congress in December, 1869, required to ratify the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and finally restored in July, 1870. In the case of 
the last four states, Congress, upon readmitting them, affixed a 
final ‘‘fundamental” condition, namely, that negroes should 
never be disqualified from holding office. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment was proclaimed in effect on March 30, 1870. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR WHITE DOMINION IN THE SOUTH 


Although all the ex-Confederate states had now recovered their 
former relations with Congress, the Radical leaders were disin- 
clined to allow them to manage their internal affairs without 
further interference. They feared that the Southern whites, 
left to their own devices, would reassert their accustomed superi- 
ority over the emancipated race, and undo the results attained by 


1 Furthermore, the action of Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, and Minnesota in 1867 of refusing to 
incorporate negro suffrage in their state constitutions made the Radicals fearful that the 
Fifteenth Amendment might fail of ratification. 
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the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments. Nor were their 
fears without foundation. The effect of military reconstruction 
in the South had been to stand the social pyramid on its apex, 
with the natural ruling class abased by the elevation of the 
freedmen and their white allies. The whole process seemed 
grotesque and intolerable to the former master class. Even asa 
consequence of the war, it seemed without justification since 
military rule and negro suffrage were imposed upon them two or 
more years after the return of peace. 

Their resentment was increased by the behavior of the former 
slaves. While most of the freedmen remained quiet, ambitious 
individuals, encouraged by mulattoes and white leaders from the 
North, set about to rouse their people to a bristling sense of race 
consciousness. One outcome was the widespread formation of 
“Union Leagues,” secret oath-bound societies composed predomi- 
nantly of blacks, and pledged to the maintenance of the new 
political order. The organization of these Leagues was accom- 
panied by a certain amount of violence toward the old master 
class, the waylaying of men, and the burning of houses and barns. 
The better elements among the whites were at first driven to 
anger, and later to real alarm. 

Most exasperating of all, however, was the conduct of the new 
state governments installed upon the withdrawal of military 
reconstruction. These governments were dominated by Carpet- 
baggers in the higher offices, and by negroes and Scalawags in the 
subordinate positions. For example, in the case of the seven 
states restored in 1868, four of the Governors and ten of the 
United States Senators were men who had never seen their 
respective commonwealths prior to the war. The highest 
offices occupied by negroes at this time were Lieutenant-Governor 
in Louisiana and Secretary of State in South Carolina. Every 
state legislature contained a substantial negro contingent, and in 
South Carolina the black members outnumbered the whites 
eighty-eight to sixty-seven. 

In a well-known account, from which the following excerpt is 
taken, James S. Pike, a Northern newspaper man, described the 
legislature of South Carolina: “The Speaker is black, the clerk 
is black, the door-keepers are black, the little pages are black, the 
chairman of the Ways and Means is black, and the chaplain is 
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coal black. . . . No one is allowed to talk five minutes without 
interruption, and the one interruption is the signal for another 
and another. . . . Every one esteems himself as good as his 
neighbor, and puts in his oar, apparently as often for love of riot 
and confusion as for anything else. . . . But underneath all 
this shocking burlesque upon legislative proceedings . . . there 
is something very real to this uncouth and untutored multitude. 
. .. seven years ago these men were raising corn and cotton 
under the whip of the overseer. Today they are raising points of 


order and questions of privilege. . . . It is the evidence of an 
accomplished result. . . . It means liberty. . . . It is their day 
of jubilee.” 


The new ruling class had, for the most part, no large property 
interests. In Alabama, for instance, the total taxes paid by the 
members of the legislature were estimated at less than one 
hundred dollars. Since the taxes would fall upon the detested 
aristocracy, the legislators were not deterred from extravagant 
expenditures. Indeed, there was a real need for unusual outlays 
of money, for roads, bridges, and public buildings had fallen into 
disrepair, and a public educational system had to be built from 
the ground up. The vast increase, however, in the cost of 
government was due chiefly to other causes — to the irresponsible 
character of the lawmakers, their ignorance of the rudiments of 
finance, and, most of all, to downright corruption and fraud. A 
conservative estimate in 1872 put the increase in indebtedness of 
the eleven states at about $132,000,000, much of which consisted 
of loans and guarantees to wildcat railroad enterprises. 

The orgy of misgovernment rose highest in Louisiana and 
South Carolina. In the latter state, a free restaurant and bar was 
maintained for the convenience of the legislators, while included 
in the item, ‘‘legislative supplies,” were such articles as hams, 
perfumes, suspenders, bonnets, baskets of champagne, and a 
coffin. The public printing bills during the eight years of Carpet- 
bag rule exceeded by $717,589 the total amount expended for that 
purpose in the entire previous history of the state since 1789. 

Southern whites, trained in a different social philosophy, stood 
aghast at the social and political chaos, which threatened to 
engulf everything in life most dear to them. How could the 
fine fruits of their civilization be saved from ‘‘Africanization”’ ? 
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From Congress no relief could be expected, and the Supreme 
Court had turned a deaf ear to their pleas. Members of the 
old master class therefore resorted to that mode of collective 
resistance which oppressed peoples have often employed against 
tyrannical rulers. They organized themselves into secret 
ritualistic societies for the purpose of counteracting the new order 
with a reign of terrorism and coercion. 

The best known of these organizations was the Ku Klux Klan, 
founded in 1866 at the little country town of Pulaski, Tennessee, 
as a source of diversion for youths accustomed to the excitements 
of army life. The mysterious nocturnal ceremonies of this new 
order aroused the superstitious fears of the colored people in the 
neighborhood, and profiting by this fact, the members soon gave 
their chief energies to intimidating and disciplining aggressive 
blacks. The Pulaski idea spread like wildfire through the rural 
districts; similar groups or “Dens” sprang into existence 
throughout Tennessee and the nearby states. At a secret meet- 
ing at Nashville in April, 1867, the Dens were brought together 
into a unified system under the name of the “Invisible Empire 
of the South,” with officers bearing awe-inspiring titles. 

The chief work of the Klan fell to the Dens. Appareled in 
ghostly manner and riding white-sheeted horses with muffled 
hoofs, the members would visit the homes of unruly negroes and 
objectionable whites at dead of night, and warn them to cease 
their activities or to depart from the neighborhood. If the Grand 
Cyclops of the Den were a strong character, violence was kept at 
a minimum; but if he were rash or weak-willed, the midnight 
visitations might result in whippings, maimings, or even death. 

Therein lay the fatal weakness of the order: the turbulent 
spirits were apt to predominate, or in any case, its methods 
might, without warrant, be imitated by the criminal elements 
of the community for purposes of loot or personal vengeance. 
A realization of this fact caused the men at the head of the 
organization to order its disbandment in the early spring of 
1869. This, however, left the situation worse than before, for 
although the conservative members everywhere withdrew, the 


1The name had no particular significance. ‘Ku Klux” came from ‘“‘Kuklos,” the 
Greek word for circle, and as William Garrott Brown has said, “‘Klan”’ followed “Ku Klux” 
as naturally as “Dumpty” follows ‘‘Humpty.” 
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Dens did not dissolve, but remained more than ever in the 
hands of the irresponsible leaders. 

Through a misapprehension of the true state of affairs, North- 
erners applied the term ‘“‘Ku Klux” to all secret movements of 
terrorism in the South. In reality, the largest and perhaps most 
important of these underground organizations was the Knights 
of the White Camelia, established at New Orleans about the same 
time as the Ku Klux Klan, and drawing its members from the 
states from Texas to the Carolinas. Operating under the nomi- 
nal control of a Supreme Council at New Orleans, the real power, 
as in the case of the Klan, was wielded by the local “‘Circles,”’ and 
the methods and purposes of the two orders were virtually identi- 
cal. Other bodies engaged in similar work were the Pale Faces, 
the White Brotherhood, and the Constitutional Union Guards. 

The excesses and disorders instigated by these organizations 
led inevitably to repressive measures on the part of the federal 
government. The will of Congress was set forth in the Force Act 
of May 31, 1870, the Federal Elections Law of February 28, 1871, 
and the Ku Klux Act or “‘ Bayonet Bill” of April 20, 1871. The 
object of these laws was to break up the secret societies, and 
secure a rigid enforcement of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, particularly of those portions guaranteeing the 
civil and political equality of the negro. For this purpose, the 
President was empowered to use the troops, and even to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus: When circumstances seemed to war- 
rant, the appointment of federal supervisors of Congressional 
elections was authorized. 

Under these laws hundreds of men were tried for ‘‘ conspiracy” 
before the United States courts, and a number were convicted. 
Troops were freely employed, and in the fall of 1871 the writ of 
habeas corpus was suspended in nine counties of South Carolina. 
By the end of 1872 “Ku Kluxing” had virtually disappeared. It 
is a significant commentary on the zeal of Butler and the Radicals 
that the essential provisions of all these laws, except the Federal 
Elections Act, were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court in a series of decisions from 1875 to 1882.! 


1 United States v. Cruikshank (1875), United States v. Reese (1875), and United States v. 
Harris (1882). An act of 1875 granting equal privileges to both races in hotels, churches, 
railways, etc., was also held unconstitutional. Civil Rights Cases (1883). 
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In spite of all handicaps, the Southern states made steady 
progress toward the recovery of white supremacy. Already in 
1869 the obnoxious ‘“‘ Parson” Brownlow government had lost its 
hold in Tennessee. After the passage of the repressive acts of 
1870-1871, the native whites began to substitute craft for force 
in dealing with the black voters. The franchise had come to the 
negroes through no exertions of their own, and a denial of the 
right violated no long-cherished convictions of the race. The 
mere threat of violence, subtly conveyed, deterred thousands of 
freedmen from appearing at the polls, and afforded insufficient 
evidence for prosecution under the provisions of the new federal 
legislation. 

In 1870 and 1871, the Carpetbag governments were dislodged 
from power in North Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia. In May, 
1872, Congress passed the General Amnesty Act, which removed 
the political disabilities of most of the persons excluded from 
office by the Fourteenth Amendment, and thereby permitted 
nearly 150,000 of the ablest citizens of the South to return to 
active political life Moreover, the Scalawags were growing 
tired of their alliance with ex-slaves and Northern adven- 
turers, and were beginning to make common cause with 
their white neighbors. As a result, Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Texas were “redeemed” in 1874, and Mississippi in the 
next year. 

Only the presence of federal troops enabled the Carpetbaggers 
to retain their hold in the three remaining states. The two 
political elements came to a death-grapple in these states in the 
presidential election of 1876, with the result that the electoral re- 
turns were in doubt, and as will presently appear, the whole 
nation thrown into turmoil. The election of Tilden, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, would have meant the withdrawal of the troops, 
but, as it happened, the seating of Hayes had the same result, for 
Hayes represented that wing of the Republican party which had 
grown desperately tired of federal interference in Southern 
politics. Early in 1877 the troops were removed, and South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana lapsed quietly into the control 
of the whites. 


1 About 750 Southerners remained unpardoned. Not until June, 1898, when North and 
South joined in the war against Spain, were the last of the disabilities removed. 
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THE POSTWAR SETTLEMENT WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


The close of the Civil War left a legacy of angry feeling between 
the United States and Great Britain. The pro-Southern course 
of the latter caused the Northern people, however inconsistently, 
to view with approval an active Irish movement to throw off the 
British yoke. Late in 1865 the “Fenians,” embracing many 
Irish-Americans, met in Philadelphia and organized the ‘“Re- 
public of Ireland.”” By popular appeals the leaders succeeded in 
raising large sums of money for the cause of Irish freedom, much 
of which was spent in riotous living. One faction of the Fenians 
resolved to bring the British government to terms through the 
seizure of Canada, and in 1866 and subsequent years, made re- 
peated efforts to invade that country from American soil. The 
United States authorities took resolute and, for the most part, 
successful steps to suppress these lawless enterprises. 

Sovereign of many subject peoples, Great Britain began to see 
the importance of insisting on high standards of neutral conduct 
on the part of foreign powers when her own paramount authority 
might at any moment be challenged by secession movements. 
In 1868, the American Minister at London, Reverdy Johnson, 
succeeded in negotiating what is known as the Johnson-Clarendon 
Convention. All existing claims were to be submitted to a joint 
commission, and when agreement was impossible in any instance, 
to an umpire to be chosen by lot. The Americans felt that the 
agreement failed to safeguard their interests adequately, and 
early in 1869 the Senate refused it by a vote of 44 to tr. 

In this rejection Senator Sumner played a leading part. He 
contended that America was entitled to $15,000,000 for direct 
damages inflicted by the Alabama and other cruisers, and that, in 
addition, Great Britain owed the United States a bill of more than 
$2,000,000,000 for indirect damages on account of the decline of 
our merchant marine, the assistance given Confederate raiders in 
British colonial ports, and the effect of the premature recognition 
of Confederate belligerency in prolonging the conflict. To 
satisfy this debt, he desired Great Britain to cede us Canada. 

Sumner’s extravagant demands temporarily dampened British 
ardor for a settlement, but early in 1871 the two governments 
appointed a joint commission to arrange for an adjustment of all 
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outstanding differences. The outcome was the comprehensive 
Treaty of Washington, signed on May 8. This effected a new 
twelve-year arrangement with regard to the fisheries, granted 
free navigation of the St. Lawrence and other waterways in which 
Canada and the United States had a mutual interest, and sub- 
mitted controverted questions to special arbitration tribunals. 
A dispute over the international boundary along the channel 
separating Vancouver Island from the state of Washington was 
referred to the Emperor of Germany, who later gave judgment in 
favor of the United States. The claims of British subjects for 
damages suffered from military operations during the Civil War 
were submitted to a tribunal, which eventually made an award 
of nearly $2,000,000. 

The most important settlement of all concerned the question 
of unneutral conduct by the British government during the war. 
The treaty contained a frank expression of British “regret”’ for 
what had happened, and laid down certain principles which were 
to guide the arbitrators and were to govern the observance of 
neutrality in the future. The court of arbitration consisted of 
one representative from each country and of three other members 
chosen respectively by Switzerland, Italy, and Brazil. Meeting 
at Geneva, the arbitrators excluded Sumner’s indirect claims 
from consideration, and in September, 1872, awarded direct 
damages of $15,500,000 for the Alabama and other depredations. 
The outcome was a signal triumph for the cause of international 
peace and good will. Two great nations had found a better 
method than the sword for the settlement of their differences. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CIviL WAR AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The epoch of the Civil War and Reconstruction left an indelible 
impress upon American history. The great constitutional issue 
upon which the war was avowedly fought was resolved, once for 
all, in favor of the supremacy of the Union. Although the deci- 
sion was reached under purely American conditions, it coincided 
with a mighty movement for the consolidation of nationality in 
other parts of the world. By 186r the unification of Italy under 
constitutional forms was attained. In 1867 the dual monarchy 
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of Austria-Hungary was founded. Four years later the present 
French Republic was organized, and in the same year the estab- 
lishment of the German Empire completed the unification of the 
German States. In Canada the provinces from Ontario east 
(Newfoundland excepted) were united in 1867 into the Dominion 
of Canada, with full powers of local self-government and pro- 
visions for enlargement of the Dominion when the western ter- 
ritories should be ready for admission. 

It is impossible to believe that questions of nullification and 
secession will ever again seriously disturb the domestic politics of 
the United States, notwithstanding the fact that since the Civil 
War the national power has expanded beyond the dreams of a 
Marshall or a Webster. The problem of American nationality 
remains, but in a new, though perhaps not less portentous, form. 
In this more recent phase, it has to do with the preservation of 
national unity in the face of the clashing interests of economic 
classes and of unassimilated immigrant groups in our population. 

The war also resulted in the destruction of slavery and of the 
power of the cotton capitalists — the real, though unconfessed, 
cause of the struggle. The United States was the last of the 
great western nations to do away with human bondage, Russia 
having preceded her in 1861. The undoing of the “Slave Power” 
meant the removal from national politics of an aggressive politi- 
cal force, whose place in the nation was presently to be taken by 
the rise of a new capitalist class, domiciled in the North and 
based on manufacturing and railway holdings. 

The effects of emancipation upon race relations in the South 
demonstrated that the war, though striking the shackles from the 
slave, had left a problem in its wake almost as serious — the 
negro problem. In spite of the frantic efforts of Reconstruction 
statesmen, the difficult question of race adjustments had to be 
worked out, in the long run, by the peoples most directly con- 
cerned. As will presently be seen, the negroes never received 
from the Southern whites the full measure of rights accorded them 
by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

Another outcome of the war was the creation of a political 
entity known as the ‘‘Solid South.” As the states one after 
another shook off Carpetbag control, their prewar preference 
for the Democratic party was unutterably deepened by angry 
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memories of their humiliation at the hands of the Republicans. 
The ex-Confederate states became a solidly Democratic section 
irrespective of the candidates running or the issues at stake." 
Ordinarily the border slave states followed their lead. 

But in matters nonpolitical, the two sections began to grow 
together again, particularly as the generation which had lived 
through the sectional conflict began to pass from the scene. 
Many influences worked to this end. A beginning was made 
by certain Carpetbag legislatures when they required the study 
of national history in the Southern schools for the first time.’ 
In the economic rehabilitation of the South, Northerners took 
an active part, and many of them took up their abode there. 
Publicists like Henry W. Grady of Georgia and Henry Watterson 
of Kentucky directed the thoughts of their people toward the 
future, and energetically preached the gospel of a “‘ New South.” 

Furthermore, thoughtful Southerners came to realize that, 
however galling the process of reconstruction had been, the 
Radicals had stopped short of the crowning blunders: they had 
confiscated practically no enemy land, and put no one to death 
for a political offense. Old passions and prejudices, nourished 
on out-worn issues, gradually lost their vitality in the face of new 
economic and political problems of equal concern to both sections. 
The outbreak of the Spanish-American War in 1808 sealed the 
reunion in spirit of the antagonists of 1861. 


THE ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOUTH 


Another consequence of the Civil War was the industrial re- 
organization of the South. Although these changes were a phase 
of the great Economic Revolution that was affecting the entire 
country, they were the immediate 1esults of the derangement of 
Southern economic life wrought by the war. As the scene of the 
conflict, the South had suffered losses that were well-nigh irrep- 
arable — bridges wrecked, towns destroyed, railroads torn up. 
Cotton culture had been neglected and the plantations had gone 
to wrack and ruin, so that land had depreciated to half its prewar 


1 The first break in the Solid South came in 1920 when Harding carried Tennessee. 
2 In addition, Arkansas in 1868 and Missouri in 1869 required all public school teachers to 
take oaths of loyalty. 
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value. In addition, the wealthy had been impoverished by the 
collapse of Confederate bonds and currency and the confiscation 
of slave property. Equally serious was the shortage of labor. 
The casualties of the war had fallen chiefly on the young white 
manhood of the South between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
five. As for the negroes, they had suffered severely from priva- 
tion and disease, and moreover, in their new freedom, were in a 
wrong frame of mind to seek ready employment with the former 
master class. 

In the face of heavy odds the great planters sought to re- 
establish agriculture on its former large-scale basis. Their 
efforts were unavailing, for they had to operate on borrowed 
capital, and were hampered by the excessive taxation of the 
Carpetbag governments as well as by the irresponsible character 
of their negro labor. Salvation seemed possible only through a 
breaking-up of the great estates. Accordingly, the plan was 
generally adopted of leasing or selling tracts of from forty to 
eighty acres to negroes and ‘‘poor whites.” 

The result was a more careful utilization of the land through 
the rotation of crops and the use of fertilizers. Already by 1870 
the average yield of cotton per acre was greater than in 1860, al- 
though it was not until 1879 that the total crop equaled that of 
1860. The reconstruction of agriculture was a slow and difficult 
process, but patience and enterprise eventually rendered the 
South more productive under free labor than under slavery. 
Increased attention was also paid to other farm products, and in 
time, the total value of these minor crops came to exceed that of 
cotton. 

Simultaneously with the breakdown of the plantation system 
occurred the first advances in manufacturing. Conditions were 
favorable for this development. Water power abounded, raw 
cotton lay at the door of the factories, and the ‘‘poor’ whites” 
with their women and children formed an abundant supply of 
cheap labor. Moreover, Northern capital was ready and eager to 
finance the new enterprises. By 1880 the Southern states manu- 
factured nearly one fourth as much cotton as New England. 
The development of the iron industry came a little later. 

Thus, in a short span of years, the South changed from a semi- 
feudal order of society and industry based upon slavery to a 
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modern system of society and industry based upon wage labor. 
The social consequences were far reaching. The new order 
involved the emancipation of the “poor whites” in as real a 
sense as the Thirteenth Amendment had that of the negroes. 
To them had at last come the opportunities of free employment, 
education, and self-improvement, for which Helper had pleaded 
in the Impending Crisis; to their hands was to fall the political 
leadership of the South. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE VANISHING FRONTIER AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION, 1860-1890 


THE Economic REVOLUTION 


While the smoke still lingered over the battlefields of the Civil 
War and the Carpetbaggers were in the heyday of their power, a 
throng of events, mute, irresistible, and all-comprehensive, was 
laying the foundations of a new nation — the America of today. 
In its lasting effects, the “‘ Economic Revolution,” as it has been 
called, was, in truth, more significant than the war itself. In the 
period from 1860 to 1890, it wrought changes in American life so 
sudden and profound that even today we have scarcely learned to 
adjust ourselves to them. 

The roots of this great transformation reached back into the 
prewar period, when, as we have seen, steam and machinery first 
began to invade American industries. Scattered factory dis- 
tricts had sprung up along the northern Atlantic Seaboard and, 
to a certain extent, in the region north of the Ohio River. The 
total amount of capital invested in such establishments was, 
however, not large. The people continued to rely upon foreign 
countries for the bulk of their manufactured goods, or else made 
the articles with primitive tools in their own homes. Likewise, 
railway development had not passed beyond the period of its 

infancy. 
_ Anewera of growth opened with the Civil War. The demand 
for munitions, iron and steel manufactures, textiles and food 
supplies had the stimulating effect of a hothouse. Every nerve of 
industry in the North was quickened, and improved agricultural 
implements were called upon to supply the loss of man power on 
the farm. Moreover, the high war tariffs, by granting manu- 
facturers a virtual monopoly of the American market, accelerated 
the expansion of the factory system. Hardly less important was 
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the amassing of great fortunes out of government contracts, land 
grants, and financial speculation, for thereby a vast surplus of 
private capital, eager for investment, was created. 

Another potent factor in the economic progress resulted from 
the absence of Southern members from Congress for nearly a 
decade after 1861. Unhampered by sectional jealousy, Congress 
was able to adopt many measures of vital economic import to the 
North. For example, as will presently appear, the policy of free 
homesteads for settlers was inaugurated, lavish subsidies were 
granted to railway enterprises, and the protective tariff system 
of war times was quietly converted into a permanent peace policy. 

But the Civil-War phase was merely the prologue to the play. 
In the quarter of a century following Appomattox, the Economic 
Revolution reached its full momentum, being accelerated by 
abundant capital, brilliant industrial leadership, American in- 
ventive genius, vast unexploited natural resources, and cheap 
labor. Of great importance, also, was the heavy demand levied 
upon American manufactures and railways by the new and 
growing communities of the West, and by the necessities of the 
postwar South. 

Between 1860 and 1890, the United States was transformed 
from a nation mainly employing primitive methods of agriculture 
and importing most of her manufactures from abroad, into an 
industrialized country with an export trade in farm and factory 
products that reached the outer fringes of the globe. Had a 
person who died previous to the Economic Revolution returned 
miraculously to life in 1890, the changed aspect of American life 
would have seemed no less amazing than that depicted by Edward 
Bellamy and H. G. Wells in their fanciful accounts of human 
society in the future. The economist, Edward Atkinson, wrote in 
1888, “greater progress than ever before has been made during 
the present generation, dating from 1865 . . . in providing for 
the means of subsistence, shelter, and clothing, and in organizing 
the machinery for distributing the necessaries of life.” Three 
years later he declared, ‘“‘there has never been in the history of 
civilization a period, or a place, or a section of the earth in which 
science and invention have worked such progress or have created 
such opportunity for material welfare as in these United States in 
the period which has elapsed since the end of the civil war.” 
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Such tremendous changes could not occur without altering the 
habits and hopes and needs of the people and creating new 
political, economic, and social problems. Never before had 
American society suffered from such a severe attack of ‘‘ growing 
pains.”’ It was in these years that machine-industry rose to its 
present dominant position in American civilization, and that most 
of the conveniences and inventions which have softened and 
embellished everyday life came into common use. 

The social, political, and intellectual consequences of the Eco- 
nomic Revolution form the main themes of American history in 
the period since the Civil War. Such problems as industrial 
monopoly, the money question, immigration, labor discontent, 
political corruption, the tariff, agrarian unrest, and the unequal 
distribution of wealth, all have their roots in this new substratum 
of American life. To it, also, is attributable much of the ardent 
nationalism which today characterizes the American spirit. 
Even the rise of the United States as a world power, presently to 
be considered, can be rightly understood only in its relation to the 
Economic Revolution. In the long run, the new nation had to 
face the grave question whether political agencies and instru- 
mentalities, devised in the eighteenth century by a people 
predominantly agricultural and possessing easy means of sub- 
sistence, could be adapted to the pressing needs of a vastly 
expanded population rapidly becoming urbanized and _in- 
dustrialized. 

The revolutionary character of the upheaval will become 
clearer from a closer examination of the great fields of economic 
activity in which the main changes occurred, namely, agriculture, 
manufacturing, transportation, mining, and communication. 


THE OPENING OF THE GREAT WEST 


The expansion of agriculture was closely related to the swift 
spread of American civilization over the vast unoccupied spaces 
west of the Mississippi in the generation following 1865, for the 
transplantation of a white population into this region was a major 
factor in the agricultural revolution. This imperial domain, 
already providing space for ten states on its borders, was an ocean 
of grassy prairie which, starting at the Mississippi, rolled far 
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westward until it reached a zone of arid plains, which in tum 
extended to the foothills of the Rocky Mountains. Then, for 
nearly a thousand miles from east to west. the Rockies and the 
Sierra Nevadas, embosoming lofty plateaus, heaved up their 
enormous bulk, concealing huge treasures of silver, gold, and the 
baser metals. 

Thousands of miles of this region were inhabited only by war- 
like tribes of roving Indians and by herds of wild buffalo. It re- 
quired twenty-five days for a passenger to make the overland 
journey from St. Joseph on the Mississippi te the Pacific Coast by 
the stagecoach system, established in 1858, and more than ten 
days for the swift pony express, organized in 1860, to carry a 
letter to San Francisco. The frontier line of settlement en the 
east ran north through the central part of Texas and, in a general 
way, followed the western limits of the states bordering on the 
Mississippi River, including, however, the eastern sections of 
Kansas and Nebraska. On the Pacific Coast, well-settled dis- 
tricts adjoined San Francisco and San Diego and were to be 
found in the Columbia and Willamette valleys. 

The Americans of 1865 looked upon the intervening region as a 
well-nigh inexhaustible land reserve which would afford ample 
room for expansion and provide farms and natural resources for 
the people for generations to come. Yet, a quarter of a century 
later, virtually all of the country was carved into states and 
territories, and the last of the arable lands had passed from the 
possession of the government into private hands! 

Three influences hastened the white colonization of the Great 
West. One of these was the passage in May, 1862, of the 
Homestead Act, whose adoption had been prevented by the 
slavery interests before the war. By its terms any adult citizen 
could acquire a farm of 160 acres, without cost to himself except- 
ing for a small fee, upon condition of occupancy and improvement 
for a five-year period. Under this law, nearly 56,000,000 acres 
were transferred to private owners by 188o. 

The other two influences were the penetration of the country 
by the railways, and the subjugation of the aborigines. In 
regard to the former, it should be noted that the project of joining 
the Pacific Coast with the Mississippi Valley by rail was not a 
new one, for the idea had been urged in one form or another since 
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the steam locomotive had demonstrated its practicability. But 
the outbreak of the Civil War emphasized the need of cementing 
political and commercial relations between the two sections, and 
the Southern Congressmen were no longer in a position to object, 
as formerly, to a central route for the railway. 

On July 1, 1862, Congress voted a charter to the Union Pacific 
Railway, the first federal charter to be granted to a corporation 
since the United States Bank. By this Act the track was to be 
simultaneously constructed — westward from Omaha, Nebraska, 
and eastward from Sacramento, California. The eastern portion 
was to be built by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and the 
western division by the Central Pacific Railroad Company, a 
California corporation. Each division was granted a right of 
way, two hundred feet wide, from the federal public domain, with 
the privilege of securing construction materials from adjacent 
public lands. In order to make the enterprise more attractive 
to investors, the government agreed to aid the Company with 
land grants and outright loans. The law, as revised in 1864, 
provided for a gift of ten alternate sections on each side of the 
track, and for a loan of six-per-cent United States bonds at the 
rate of $16,000, $32,000, or $48,000 per mile according as the 
roadbed was laid in the plains, the plateau country, or the moun- 
tains. In addition, the Company was authorized to borrow 
money on its own bonds, which were to be secured by a first 
mortgage on the railroad property. 

Owing to various delays, the work of construction was not 
begun in earnest until 1866. Building operations in the eastern 
division were in charge of the Credit Mobilier, a construction 
company organized by leading stockholders of the Union Pacific 
under the leadership of Oakes Ames of Massachusetts. At the 
western end, the work was energetically prosecuted by another 
construction company under the direction of ex-Governor Leland 
Stanford, President of the Central Pacific. The labor demand 
was met on the Coast by Chinese coolies, who, in their basket- 
hats, queues, blue blouses, and flapping pantaloons, performed 
the same grinding toil that was being performed in Nebraska and 
Wyoming by Irish ‘‘ Paddies” and ex-soldiers. 

Because of the hostility of the Indians the building operations 
assumed a semimilitary aspect. The construction trains were 
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equipped to resist attack, and the laborers had to be equally adept 
with picks and shovels, and rifles and pistols. Every mile of 
grading was done under the protection of scouts. As they 
advanced toward each other, the two Companies erected stations 
and water-tanks, established supply depots, and virtually built 
towns. The engineering difficulties were often appalling. In 
traversing the Sierra Nevadas, frequent tunnels and deep rock- 
cuttings were necessary, while long, high trestles spanned the 
numerous ravines and gorges. The railway workers had no 
assistance from steam shovels, steam derricks, and other modern 
appliances for railroad building ; it was virtually a ‘‘hand-made” 
road. 

The imagination of the whole country was captured and held by 
the steady progress of the iron highway, and the managers exerted 
continued pressure for speed. Their motives were not wholly 
disinterested, for the company which laid the higher mileage of 
track would receive the greater share of the government’s largess. 
One result was a tendency toward waste, slovenly construction, 
and dishonest practices, sufficiently scandalous to provoke a 
subsequent Congressional investigation. Circuitous lines were 
substituted in some places for straight lines, either to avoid ob- 
structions or in order to increase the length of track. Often 
little time was spent in ballasting ties, in masonry work, or in 
making certain that the rail joints rested on the ties. 

On May 10, 1869, the two tracks came together at Promontory 
Point, northwest of Ogden, Utah, and the “‘ wedding of the rails” 
was celebrated with an impressive ceremony. Telegraph con- 
nections were made in such a way that the blows of the silver 
sledge, which drove gold spikes into the connecting rails, were 
recorded in the principal telegraph stations throughout the 
country. The great adventure was at anend. Of the completed 
road, the Union Pacific had built 1,086 miles, and the Central 
Pacific 689. The two oceans, separated hitherto by a month of 
travel, were now but seven or eight days apart. 

The zeal for rail communication with the west coast did not 
spend itself with the Union Pacific. Before that line was com- 
pleted, Congress had granted charters to the Northern Pacific 
(1864), for linking Lake Superior with Puget Sound; the South- 
ern Pacific (1866), originally called the ‘Atlantic and Pacific”’ 
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and extending eventually from New Orleans to San Francisco; 
and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe (1866), which when 
completed started west from Kansas, crossed the desert regions 
south of the Rockies, and ended in SanFrancisco. All these roads 
were aided by land grants even more munificent than those given 
the Union Pacific, but no direct financial aid was extended by the 
government. By 1884, four great lines joined the central valley of 
the continent with the Pacific Seaboard, and a fifth one paralleled 
them beyond the Canadian border. 

The continental railways were vitally interested in the settle- 
ment of the territory they traversed, for settlers meant increased 
traffic and, moreover, a rise in the value of the railroad lands. 
They therefore encouraged immigration and settlement; and 
their literature, scattered throughout the East and in Europe, 
helped to attract people to the new regions. 


THE PACIFICATION OF THE INDIANS 


With the completion of the Pacific railways the chief bar to 
the rapid and unobstructed occupation of the Great West was 
the presence of wild Indians. There were perhaps 300,000 sav- 
ages west of the Mississippi in 1860. Besides the semicivilized 
tribes moved by the Jackson administration to Indian Territory 
in the Valley of.the Arkansas, the main groups were the Sioux of 
the Mississippi, located in Minnesota; the Plains Sioux, in the 
Dakotas north of the Platte; the Cheyenne and Arapaho, in the 
region to the south of the Valley of the Yellowstone and North 
Platte; and the Apache, Comanche, and Kiowa, in the South- 
west. These tribes held their lands under treaty guarantees of 
the United States government; and in return for annual gifts of 
food, munitions, and clothing, they bound themselves to maintain 
peace, keep within their preserves, and allow migration along 
their trails. 

Before 1861 the trans-Mississippi Indians were generally on 
friendly terms with the United States, but thereafter for twenty- 
five years, almost incessant conflict disturbed the relations of the 
two races, with the periods of greatest intensity falling within the 
years 1862-1867 and 1875-1886. It was the most extensive 
Indian warfare in which the United States ever engaged. The 
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hostilities really consisted of a multitude of petty wars, for, 
though the outbreaks were due to certain widespread causes, the 
savages did not, as in earlier times, seek to repel their foe through 
general tribal federations. More than one hundred pages were 
required to print a list of engagements of the troops with the 
Indians between 1868 and 1882 alone. Between 1865 and 1880, 
the cost of the border warfare to the United States government 
amounted to $22,000,000. 

The mainspring of trouble was the increasing pressure of white 
population, and the resulting friction between two types of civili- 
zation, one progressive and predatory, and the other backward 
and unenterprising. Similar difficulties had been solved in the 
past by removing the offending tribes to some remote part of the 
country, off the beaten tracks. But now the two races stood 
face to face on the last frontier. The land-hungry whites viewed 
the redskin as an obstacle to social progress. Whenever it was to 
their interest to do so, they seized Indian country, thereby violat- 
ing solemn treaty stipulations between the savages and the 
government. In the end, the federal authorities invariably 
acquiesced in the outrages, and, by new agreements, removed the 
bands to less desirable tracts. 

Indeed, the ‘Great White Father” at Washington, perplexed 
by divergent counsels, knew not which way to turn. On the one 
hand, the army officers on the plains insisted on a policy of stern 
repression or even extermination. It was General ‘Phil”’ 
Sheridan who coined the saying, ‘‘ There are no good Indians but 
dead Indians,” a sentiment heartily echoed by other frontier 
fighters. But the officials of the Department of the Interior, who 
had peacetime charge of the Indians, were inclined to regard the 
tribesmen as sinned against rather than sinning — the victims of 
ruthless aggression. In this humanitarian position they had wide 
support among the cultivated classes of the East, whose agitation 
was to lead eventually to the adoption of a more enlightened 
policy. 

Unfortunately, the idealistic professions of the Department 
of the Interior were not always apparent in practice. The agents 
employed to execute its policy were apt to be political appointees, 
and ill-fitted for their task. The result was unscrupulous and 
dishonest dealings with both the savages and the Department. 
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Another source of irritation rose from the practice of white traders 
in charging the natives exorbitantly for goods. Their traffic in 
liquor often resulted in fatal drunken brawls. 

In the desire to be just to the Indian, it is not necessary to 
idealize him. He was at best an uncomfortable neighbor, pat- 
terning his ideals of conduct on barbarous models, and often 
lazy, licentious, and mettlesome. As Colonel Richard Dodge 
declared, in the savage mind men attained renown “‘just in pro- 
portion to their ferocity, to the scalps they have taken, or the 
thefts they have committed.” Nevertheless, President Hayes 
may be believed when he asserted in a message to Congress in 
1877 that the Indians “have been driven from place to place. 
. . . In many instances, when they had settled upon land as- 
signed to them by compact and begun to support themselves by 
their own labor, they were rudely jostled off and thrust into the 
wilderness again. Many, if not most, of our Indian wars have had 
their origin in broken promises and acts of injustice on our part.” 

The first series of wars began in 1862 while the Civil War was 
in progress. The chief area of conflict was Minnesota, where the 
Sioux, under the leadership of Little Crow, broke from the 
reservation and went on the warpath, leaving behind them burn- 
ing dwellings, devastated fields, andslaughtered men, women, and 
children. In September, 1862, General H. H. Sibley broke the 
back of the revolt at Wood Lake. Congress confiscated the 
entire reservation in 1863, and removed the tribe to less desirable 
quarters near Fort Thompson on the Missouri. 

A war with the Cheyenne in Colorado followed shortly there- 
after in 1864, provoked by the increasing encroachments of 
miners on Indian country. Portions of the Arapaho, Apache, 
Comanche, and Kiowa tribes were involved in varying degrees, 
and in characteristic fashion, war parties harried the frontier, 
burning, scalping, and killing. The worst massacre, however, 
was not perpetrated by the savage enemy but by United States 
troops. Under command of Colonel J. M. Chivington, they 
surrounded an unsuspecting Cheyenne village on Sand Creek in 
Colorado on November 28, 1864, and killed and mutilated the 
men, women, and children. Peace was restored in October, 1865, 


1JTt has been said that Confederate emissaries incited the Indians to hostilities, but 
historical students have been unable to authenticate this charge. 
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but in 1868 the Cheyenne were again on the warpath under their 
famous chief, Black Kettle. General G. A. Custer, his antagonist, 
adopted Chivington’s policy of fighting the Indians with their 
own weapons, and, under cover of night, his troops captured 
Black Kettle’s camp with heavy slaughter. The chieftain was 
killed, and the blow proved decisive in crippling the power of 
these tribes. 

Meantime, in 1866, the Plains Sioux under Red Cloud began 
war upon the United States troops because of the effort of the 
latter to open up and fortify an emigrant road through their 
choicest hunting-grounds— from Fort Laramie along the 
Powder River to the mines of Montana and Idaho. The Indians 
claimed that a treaty of 1865 granting this right of way had been 
made by persons without authority to bind them. Aided by the 
Cheyenne, they offered a fierce resistance which continued until 
the government abandoned the forts early in 1868. 

By the summer of 1867 the United States troops were generally 
getting the upper hand. Consequently, in July, 1867, Congress 
empowered a commission of three generals and four civilians to 
study conditions in the West and work out some means for 
promoting Indian welfare without impeding the advance of 
white civilization. When the commission ceased its labors 
fifteen months later, it had cleared away all legal obstacles to the 
building of the Pacific railways through Indian country, had 
persuaded most of the Apache, Comanche, and Kiowa bands to 
locate in Indian Territory, and had induced other tribes to 
lessen their reservations or accept new ones in remote districts. 
President Grant, coming into office at this time, was a warm 
advocate of the policy of peace on the plains, and in April, 1860, 
Congress created a Board of Indian Commissioners to supervise 
all government expenditures for the Indians. Although inef- 
ficiency and corruption were not eliminated, distinct improve- 
ment appeared in the management of the reservation tribes under 
the new plan. 

Notwithstanding these well-meant efforts, events were pre- 
paring for a new irruption of hostilities. The opening up of the 
Great West by the railroads, with the consequent stimulus to 
white settlement, involved for the redskin not merely the loss of 
much of his choicest land but also the destruction of his chief 
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source of livelihood — the buffalo herds. From the buffalo the 
tribesman obtained food, clothing, bowstrings, and harness, and 
in the sale of hides he found his chief source of ready money. 
In 1868 a train on the Kansas Pacific ran for one hundred and 
twenty miles through a mighty herd, and it took General Sheridan 
three days to ride through another herd. The laborers on the 
railroads subsisted in large part on buffalo meat, and William F. 
Cody, a scout in the employ of the Kansas Pacific, killed 4,280 in 
eighteen months, thereby winning his sobriquet of ‘Buffalo 
Bill.” The worst slaughter, however, came at the hands of 
hunters, who, for the sake of amusement, killed the animals by 
the thousands and left their carcasses to rot where they fell. In 
the single year 1873, it is estimated that more than five million 
buffaloes were slain, though not three-quarter million hides were 
shipped East. 

In March, 1876, the Plains Sioux again went on the warpath, 
the immediate reason being the invasion of their reservation by 
prospectors seeking gold in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
The fighting occurred mainly in the region of the Big Horn and 
Powder Rivers in Montana and Wyoming. The braves were 
led by Sitting Bull, a strategist rather than a fighter, who claimed 
miraculous powers by virtue of being a “‘Medicine Man.” Like 
Black Kettle, Red Cloud, and the other great chieftains, he was a 
true patriot from the Indian point of view. The outstanding 
event of the war was the annihilation of General Custer’s force of 
265 men by the savages in a battle on the Little Big Horn on 
June 25. A few months later, however, the tribesmen were 
decisively defeated, and in consequence, dispossessed of the 
Black Hill country. Sitting Bull with 4oo bucks succeeded 
in escaping into Canada.! 

In May, 1877, war flamed forth in another quarter when the 
Nez Percé Indians under Chief Joseph resisted the efforts to 
remove them from their traditional hunting grounds in the Snake 
River Valley. By August, the Indians, realizing the hopelessness 
of further opposition, began a flight for safety toward Canada, 
traveling 1,321 miles in seventy-five days. Colonel Nelson A. 


1 In 1881 he returned to the United States upon General N. A. Miles’s promise of amnesty. 
In December, 1890, he was arrested as chief instigator of the Messiah craze among the 
Indians, and in the subsequent fighting, was killed. 
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Miles inflicted a crushing defeat on the band in October, 1877, 
and the savages were removed to unhealthy lands in Indian 
Territory where they dwindled in numbers. 

The last notable uprising occurred in Arizona and New Mexico 
among the warlike Apache. Fighting under the leadership at 
first of Victorio and then of Geronimo, they succeeded from 
1882 to 1886 in defying the efforts of the United States to con- 
centrate the scattered bands on reservations. 

Throughout the long period of border warfare, the United 
States troops performed valiant service under difficult conditions. 
Fighting operations required eternal watchfulness, instant 
preparedness, and dauntless personal daring. No one knew 
when, out of the vast expanse of treeless plain, small bands in 
war-paint wouid strike the border settlements, killing the men 
and carrying off the women and children. In the annals of plains 
fighting perhaps no names stand higher than those of General 
Sheridan, General W. T. Sherman, and General Miles. 

Every mile of Western railway increased the military effective- 
ness of the United States in the later years. By the middle of the 
eighties, the Indian question was no longer troublesome as a 
problem of military police, but little or no progress had been made 
in solving the question in its broader aspects, that is, as a process 
of assimilating the tribesmen to modern American life. Never- 
theless, a quarter-century of frontier fighting had made the Great 
West safe for white civilization, and placed the best lands at the 
disposal of the more advanced race. 


WESTWARD MIGRATION AND THE AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 


With the exception of the large Mormon settlement in Utah, 
dating from 1848, the first notable influx of settlers into the 
Great West resulted from the discovery of mineral: wealth — 
gold, silver, copper, and lead. In 1859 a fabulously rich vein of 
silver, known as the “‘Comstock Lode,” was discovered in the 
present Nevada, precipitating a rush of fortune-hunters from all 
over the country. About this time, some prospectors struck 
gold in Colorado, and a headlong stampede began for “ Pike’s 
Peak or Bust.” Valuable mineral desposits were also found in 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, and Arizona in the following years. 
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“Boom towns” sprang up throughout these regions, whose 
denizens led a turbulent and precarious existence. An inhabi- 
tant wrote in after years of Virginia City, Nevada: ‘This 
human hive, numbering at least ten thousand people, was the 
product of ninety days. Into it were crowded all the elements of 
a rough and active civilization. . . . Gold was abundant, and 
every possible device was employed by the gamblers, the traders, 
the vile men and women that had come in with the miners into 
the locality, to obtain it. Nearly every third cabin was a saloon. 

Many of these places were filled with gambling tables and 
gamblers. ... Hurdy-gurdy dance-houses were numerous. 

Not a day or night passed which did not yield its full 
fruition of vice, quarrels, wounds, or murders.” 

These lawless conditions were, of course, only a passing phase, 
difficult to control because of the remoteness of the camps from 
the seats of law and authority. In many cases, the solider cle- 
ments of the community took the law into their own hands, 
formed bands of ‘‘ Vigilantes,’ and overthrew the reign of the 
‘bad man” and the desperado. 

Following close on the heels of the prospectors and miners 
came the cattlemen. Stock-raising had long been an important 
industry in Texas; and in 1866 it was discovered, largely by 
accident, that Texas longhorn cattle could be driven north across 
the unfenced public domain, feeding as they went, and arrive at 
the railway shipping points in Kansas larger and fatter than when 
they started. Soon the “Long Drive” became a regular event, 
and for hundreds of miles the trails were dotted with herds of 
from one to ten thousand cattle moving ceaselessly northward. 
Meantime, the cattle industry expanded rapidly in the trans- 
Missouri region, due to the demand of the railway laborers 
and mining camps for fresh beef and to the improved marketing 
facilities afforded by the completion of the railroads. Immense 
ranches appeared overnight, as it were, in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, and elsewhere, and Western cities 
became important centers for the slaughter and dressing of cattle. 

Ranch life introduced a stirring and colorful mode of existence, 
with the picturesque cowboy as its central figure. ‘Of all the 
babes of that primeval mother, the West,”’ wrote the late Emerson 
Hough, “the cowboy was perhaps her dearest because he was her 
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last.” The immense profits of the “cattle kings’ were made 
possible by the benevolent neglect of the government. After 
branding their cows, they permitted the animals to roam at will 
over the public domain, and then, at the spring or summer 
“round-up,” the cowboys sought them out and brought them 
together for the drive to market. Cattle, costing only a few 
dollars, raised in vast numbers, fed on free pasturage, and requir- 
ing but few men to attend them, could be sold in several years for 
four or five times the original investment. 

Peace did not always dwell on the ranges. The ranchmen 
often waged small civil wars with each other over cattle stealing, 
the changing of brands, and other such matters. Sometimes, to 
vary the routine, they made common cause against the sheep- 
herders, who soon appeared to appropriate their share of the 
free lands and free grass. 

By the mid-eighties the halcyon days of the cattlemen were 
over. Not far behind the rancher creaked the prairie schooner of 
the farmer, bringing his womenfolk and children, his draft horses, 
cows, and pigs. Backed by the provisions of the Homestead Act, 
he staked off his claim, inclosed it with a barbed-wire fence, and 
with the aid of the government, ousted the ranchman from the 
lands of which the latter held illegal possession. Artificial 
barriers began to render difficult the ‘Long Drive,” and destroyed 
the unity of the free grazing lands of the West. The romantic 
“cow country” gave way to settled communities and prosaic 
fields of wheat, corn, and oats. In order to survive at all, the 
cattle industry had thereafter to adapt itself to fenced, or fairly 
defined, pastures and herding, and to operation on a relatively 
small scale. 

In the hands of the pioneer farmers agriculture advanced at an 
unparalleled pace. To them and their brethren on the older 
frontier was due the tremendous agricultural development 
which constituted one phase of the Economic Revolution. The 
farms of the nation were increased in a single decade, 1870-1880, 
by an area equal to that of the British Isles and Sweden com- 
bined, and between 1880 and the close of the century, a domain 
was added equal in extent to the British Isles, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. 

In Minnesota and Dakota, wheat-growing was the main re- 
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A STATISTICAL VIEW OF CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


1860 1880 1890 
Population and Wealth 
No. of people . 31,443,321 50,155,783 62,622,250 
Population per sq. mile 10.4 & 20.7 


% of population in towns of 8000 or over 


National wealth 


‘ 16. 29.2 
- |$16,159,616,000 |$43,642,000, se | 037,091,000 
: $51 $850. $ 


Wealth per capita 513.9 1,038.6 
Agriculture 

No. of farms ‘i 2,044,077 4,008,907 4,564,641 

Improved farm land i in acres ~ 163,110,720 284,771,042 357,010,755 


Value of all farm property 
Value of farm implements 
Value of farm products 


$7,980,493,063 
$246,118,141 
? 


$12,180,501,538 
$406,520,055 
$2,212,540,927 


$16,082,267,689 
$494,247,467 
$2,460,107,454 


Wool production in pounds 60,264,913 232,500,000 276,000,000 

Wheat production in bushels 173,104,924 498,549,868 399,262,000 

Corn production in bushels 838,792,740 1,717,434,543 1,489,970,000 

Cotton production in bales 4,861,292 5,701,252 9,311,322 

Cane sugar production in tons 119,040 92,802 136,503 
Manufacturing 

No. of mfg. plants 0,433 253,852 355,415 


Value of domestic manufactures 
Capital invested in manufactures 


$1,885, Bex 3076 
$1,009,355,715 


$5,369,579,191 
$2,790,272,606 


$9.372,437,283 
$0,525,156,486 


No. of wage-earners T,311,240 2,732,595 4,251,013 
Importation of foreign mfres. 4 $261,264,310 $423,699,010 $230,685,581 
Exportation of Am. manufactures . $48,453,008 $121,818,298 $178,982,042 
No. of patents issued in year named 4,778 13,947 26,292 
Transportation 
Vessels built for foreign trade (tons) 2,546,237 1,352,810 946,695 
Vessels built for domestic purposes ary 2,807,631 2,715,224 3,477,802 
Railway mileage in operation 30,626 93,207 163,597 
No. of passengers carried . ? ? 520,439,082 
' Tons of freight carried 1 mile ? i 79;192,985,125 
Mining 
Production of gold . $46,000,000 $36,000,000 $32,845,000 
Silver production (commercial value) . $156,800 $34,717,000 $57,242,100 
Tons of coal mined ty AE, 13,044,680 63,822,830 140,866,931 
Gallons of petroleum mined . 21,000,000 I,104,017,166 I,924,552,224 
Production of pig iron (tons) 821,223 3,835,191 9,202,703 
Production of steel (tons) 1,247,335 4,277,071 
Production of tinplate (Ibs.) . — 2,236,743 
Production of copper (tons) 7,200 27,000 _ 115,966 
Communication 
No. of postoffices : 28,408 42,089 62,401 
Mileage of post routes . 227,908 343,888 427,990 
Postal receipts : $8,518,067 $33,315,479 $60,882,098 
No. of telegrams sent ? 29,215,509 63,258,762 
Banks and Savings 
No. of national banks ==> 2,045 3,21 
National bank capital == $454,606,073 $607, jas 368 
Deposits in national banks ——— $333,701,034 | $1,521,745,065 
No. of savings banks . 278 629 921 
Deposits in savings banks . $140,277,504 $819,106,073 | $1,524,844,506 
No. of depositors in savings banks . 693,870 2,335,582 4,258,803 


liance of the farmer. South of the wheat belt, corn predominated 
in Kansas, Nebraska, and Iowa, and went to market either as 
grain or in the converted form of hogs. The production of corn 
and wheat doubled between 1860 and 1880, and doubled again in 
the next twenty-year period. Cultivated lands completely sur- 
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rounded the old Indian Territory. Many of the farmers were 
immigrants from Germany and the Scandinavian countries, who 
settled in the new lands in colonies. By 1880 the United States 
had become the greatest wheat-exporting nation in the world. 

Much of this progress resulted from an increased use of 
improved farm implements. With every farmer a landowner, 
machinery was necessary to make up for the scarcity of wage 
labor in the planting, cultivation, and harvesting of crops. The 
decade 1870-1880 saw the most rapid introduction of agricultural 
implements. Improvements had continued to be made upon 
the early reaper until it became the ‘‘complete harvester.”’ 
Of the new inventions, the grain binder (1875) played a particu- 
larly important part in the expansion of the wheat-growing area, 
because hitherto a limit had been imposed upon production by 
the difficulty of caring for the grain after it was grown. In the 
next decade, the corn-harvester, corn-husker, and fodder-shredder 
came into use. Increased attention began also to be paid to 
preserving the soil’s fertility through the use of fertilizers and the 
variation of crops, though, as yet, the Western farmer was less con- 
cerned withsuch matters than his brother in the East or the South. 

The various influences that had quickened the westward flow of 
population after the early sixties led to the organization of the 
frontier country into self-governing communities. Between 1861 
and 1868, territorial governments were erected in Nevada, 
Colorado, Dakota, Arizona, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, 
leaving only Indian Territory without the usual provision. 
Nevada was admitted prematurely as a state in 1864 because of 
Lincoln’s need of votes to support his policies in Congress; the 
state of Nebraska was carved out of the older frontier in 1867 ; 
and Colorado followed in 1876. In 1889-1890, six more states 
were created: North and South Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Idaho, and Wyoming. 

Utah was denied statehood until 1896 when the Mormon 
Church satisfied the government at Washington that the national 
laws against polygamy were being enforced. In 1890 the ter- 
ritory of Oklahoma was formed largely out of lands which the 
government had purchased from the tribes in Indian Territory, 
and opened to white settlement (see pages 477-478). New Mex- 
ico and Arizona, with populations relatively stationary and with 
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a preponderant Mexican element in their citizenry, continued 
in their territorial status. 

By 1890 the last of the fertile public domain had passed into 
private hands, and the last Western frontier was at an end. 
Never before in recorded history had so great a wilderness been 
peopled in so short a time. The disappearance of the free lands 
was not due entirely to rapid settlement. The princely grants 
to railway enterprises had absorbed about 214,000,000 acres, an 
area about six times the size of Illinois. Some of this land, how- 
ever, about 51,000,000 acres, was recovered by the government 
under President Cleveland, because certain railways had not been 
completed on contract time. Much land had also slipped through 
the government’s fingers as a result of the careless administration 
of the Homestead Act. Thousands of homesteads were granted 
to persons who did not intend to occupy the land themselves, 
but were acting as agents for land engrossers. Though the 
Cleveland administration likewise labored to correct such abuses, 
the chief damage was already done. 

The steady dwindling of the open frontier from the Civil War 
to about 1890 meant the disappearance of a social force that had 
been potent in American history since earliest times. The poor 
man of pluck and ambition, as well as the social misfit, had always 
been able to escape oppressive conditions in the older parts of the 
country by going west and making a “‘new start.” In this way 
the frontier had served succeeding generations as a source of 
economic rejuvenation and a cradle of robust Americanism. 
Furthermore, by draining off the restless and dissatisfied spirits 
from the congested Eastern centers into a land of abundant 
opportunity, it had acted as a safety-valve of social discontent. 

With the vanishing of the frontier, the people, for the first 
time, faced the necessity of working out their economic and 
social destiny where they dwelt, without recourse to the largess of 
the government. Accordingly, life became a severer struggle for 
existence, a condition tending to create social unrest and to inten- 
sify class feeling. Thus, toward the close of the century, social 
conditions in America began to resemble those in the Old World. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


INDUSTRIAL FOUNDATIONS OF THE NEW 
NATION, 1860-1890 


THE REVOLUTION IN MANUFACTURING, TRANSPORTATION, 
MINING, AND COMMUNICATION 


The revolution in agriculture was paralleled by equally pro- 
found changes in the domains of manufacturing, transportation, 
mining, and communication. According to the Report of the 
United States Industrial Commission in 1902, the progress in 
manufacturing since the Civil War constituted ‘‘probably the 
most rapid change in the methods of industry observable at any 
time in history.”’ The essence of the revolution in factory pro- 
duction was the substitution of machines for men in the processes 
ofindustry. By the use of improved mechanical appliances, more 
efficient methods were possible, human labor became vastly more 
productive, and a great cheapening resulted in the cost of manu- 
facturing. At the same time, the efficiency of the machines was 
multiplied by the widespread use of steam as motive power. 

While in some branches of industry American inventors simply 
improved upon processes borrowed from abroad, most of the 
inventions were original and new. The records of the Patent 
Office throwsome light on the matter. In the entire period before 
1860, something less than 36,000 patents had been granted for 
all purposes; in the remaining years of the century, the number 
reached the astonishing total of 640,000. 

Statistics showing the expansion of manufacturing are not 
very instructive, for the figures are so large as to beggar the 
imagination. Yet it may be worth noting that the output of 
American factories, valued at $1,885,861,676 in 1860, more than 
doubled by 1870, trebled by 1880, and quintupled by 1800. 
The share of labor-saving machinery in this progress appears in 
the fact that, though the number of factory-hands only trebled 
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from 1860 to 1890, the output increased fivefold. The rate of 
growth in particular industries was even more astounding. 
Between 1860 and 1880, cotton manufactures doubled in value, 
woolen manufactures trebled, and the value of silk textiles 
increased sevenfold. In the same period, the production of pig 
iron increased almost five times, and that of steel one hundred 
and fifty-five times. The phenomenal expansion of the steel 
industry was caused by the rapid substitution of steel for iron in 
the manufacture of locomotives, rails, and factory machinery ; 
and the growth was made possible by the opening up of abundant 
and cheap deposits of iron and coal, and by more scientific 
methods of converting iron ore into steel.1 

The chief manufacturing development occurred in eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New York, New Jersey, and southern 
New England, which now became thoroughly industrialized 
sections. But with the growth of large cities in the old North- 
west, factories spread in increasing numbers to that region. 
Pittsburgh, lying in an area rich in coal, petroleum, and natural 
gas, and situated on the Ohio River at the forks of the Allegheny 
and Monongahela, became the principal center of iron and steel 
manufacturing. It was in these years, too, that cotton mills, 
iron foundries, and steel plants, stimulated by Northern capital, 
began their invasion of the South. 

As a consequence of this rapid and diversified industrial develop- 
ment, the United States soon outdistanced all her competitors in 
the volume and value of her manufactures. From fourth place in 
1860 she attained first rank in 1894. In the latter year she 
produced more manufactures than the British Isles and Germany 
combined. : 

The revolution in transportation facilities was equally remark- 
able. To be sure, we lost our important position as carriers of the 
commerce of the world. The hazards connected with the Civil 
War enabled the British to take over much of the trade hitherto 
transported in American vessels, and after the war, American 
capitalists preferred the certainty of large profits from invest- 

1 Among these processes may be noted the substitution of coke for anthracite coal, and 
the introduction of the Bessemer process (named after Henry Bessemer, an Englishman) in 
1864, and of the Siemens-Martin process in 1868. By the former system a blast of cold air is 


forced through the molten iron, thereby eliminating the carbon impurities. The latter 
method is superior in the case of less pure ore, and became most extensively used after 1900. 
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ments in factories and railways to the doubtful enterprise of 
rebuilding the merchant marine. 

On the other hand, railway construction progressed at an 
amazing rate. In 1860 there were 30,000 miles of railway in the 
United States; this number almost doubled by 1870, and more 
than trebled by 1880. Between the last date and 1890 the mile- 
age nearly doubled again, increasing from 93,267 to 163,597. It 
reached a total of 193,346 miles by the close of the century, 
equivalent to an eight-track railway encircling the globe, and 
exceeding considerably the combined mileage of all the countries 
of Europe. Not only had the great continental lines been built 
to the Pacific Coast, but railways had multiplied in the older 
parts of the North, and pushed southward to assist the industrial 
development of that section. 

The expansion of mileage was attended by important im- 
provements in service. The use of steel rails in place of iron 
rails began in the late sixties, thereby insuring greater safety and 
heavier carrying capacity. Pullman “palace cars,” described by 
one enthusiastic traveler as ‘“‘ gorgeous traveling hotels,’ were 
introduced by their ingenious inventor in 1864. In 1872 George 
Westinghouse took out his first patent on the automatic air- 
brake, and about the same time automatic car coupling began to 
be used. 

Another improvement in service resulted from the linking of 
independent short lines into “through lines.” Before 1870 a 
traveler from the Atlantic Coast to the Mississippi might be re- 
quired to make no less than half a dozen bodily transfers from one 
railroad to another; a road a few hundred miles in length was 
regarded as the maximum for efficient operation. ‘Thereafter 
small companies tended to merge into larger units, so that con- 
tinuous journeys soon became possible between all important 
points. 

Similar dynamic forces were at work in the mining world. 
Before the close of the Civil War, the enormous mineral resources 
of the United States were, with the exception of gold in California, 
either unknown or else only imperfectly utilized. The industrial 
transformation of the country was both responsible for, and 
facilitated by, the first energetic exploitation of this mineral 
wealth. For example, coal had earlier been used in manu- 
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facturing only to a limited extent; but with improved transpor- 
tation facilities and the increased use of steam-driven machinery, 
the production of coal leaped fivefold from 1860 to 1880. Vast 
coal-producing areas were uncovered along the Appalachian 
Mountain chain, and in the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Likewise, petroleum underwent its first commercial development, 
great underground reservoirs being discovered in western Penn- 
sylvania and in New York and Ohio. 

To meet the voracious demands of industry, the production of 
iron ore in western Pennsylvania advanced by leaps and bounds, 
and about 1880 great new iron ranges began to be opened up in 
the region about Lake Superior. These new deposits were not 
only extremely rich and pure, but unlike the Pennsylvania beds, 
they lay near the surface. Accordingly, they could be dug out 
and transported by means of labor-saving machinery. Mining 
towns sprang up in Wisconsin and northern Michigan, thereby 
giving new momentum to the development of the steel industry. 

Large-scale silver mining was another development of this 
period, as a result of the discoveries in Nevada, Colorado, and 
elsewhere. From a value of $150,000 in 1860, the output rose to 
$36,000,000 in 1873, leading to important political consequences 
which will be discussed in a later connection. On the other hand, 
the output of gold reached its peak in 1854, and declined steadily 
from 1872 to 1893, when, as will later appear, there occurred a 
rapid increase in production, due to discoveries in Alaska and 
elsewhere. 

Progress in modes of communication kept pace with the 
advances in other phases of economic life. The use of the 
telegraph received a tremendous impetus by the invention in 
1872 of duplex telegraphy, which permitted two messages to be 
sent over the same wire simultaneously, and of Edison’s quadru- 
plex system in 1874, which enabled four messages to be sent at 
the same time. By these inventions the carrying capacity of 
the wires was multiplied, and men began to think of the telegraph 
as the nervous system of the nation’s body. In 1866 the principle 
of the telegraph was successfully applied to submarine cable 
communication with Europe. The energy and public spirit of 
Cyrus W. Field were responsible for this great engineering feat 
after three discouraging attempts in 1857-1858. Under the 
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assaults of science, of steam and electricity, the vast distances of 
the world were beginning rapidly to shrink. 

At the same time the postoffice facilities of the country were 
greatly improved and extended. Free city delivery was installed 
in 1863, and the system of postal money orders a year later. In 
1883 postage rates were reduced from three to two cents per half- 
ounce, and in 1885, to two cents an ounce. Cheap and efficient 
postal service was an invaluable adjunct to the business growth of 
the country as well as to its social solidarity. 

These tremendous upheavals in industry and commerce were 
accompanied by a rapid cityward drift of population. Villages 
grew into towns and towns sprang into cities almost over night. 
In the transforming industrial order, they were indispensable as 
labor reservoirs for factories and mines, or as distributing centers 
of domestic or foreign trade. In 1830 the population living in 
cities of 8,000 or over was but one fifteenth of the whole; in 
1860 it was nearly one sixth, and in 1890 almost one third. From 
a population of nearly one and one-fifth millions in 1860, New 
York and Brooklyn advanced to about two millions in 1880, and 
to more than two and one-half millions a decade later. In the 
same years, the population of Chicago rose from 100,000 to a 
half million, and then to a million. Philadelphia and Baltimore 
doubled in population from 1860 to 1890, Detroit and Muil- 
waukee grew fourfold, San Francisco sixfold, Cleveland ninefold, 
and Minneapolis sixty-fourfold (from 2,564 to 164,738). 

Due to the multitudinous mechanical inventions and better 
transportation facilities, urban life began to assume a stand- 
ardized aspect the country over. Cities on the advancing 
frontier shared with Eastern centers the conveniences of modern 
civilization, and tended to exhibit the same striking contrasts 
between affluence and poverty. The advent of great cities 
meant the appearance of new problems, social and economic, in 
American life. 


THe PANIC OF 1873 AND THE GRANGER MOVEMENT 


The sheer rapidity with which these changes occurred in all the 
great fields of business enterprise denoted a feverish and unhealth- 
ful condition of the body politic. With the opportunities for 
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making money apparently unlimited, business men became un- 
duly optimistic, and particularly in the years immediately after 
the Civil War, borrowed money at high interest rates for purposes 
of investment and speculation. In their mad scramble to share 
in the accelerating prosperity, they forgot the distinction between 
“possible” and “impossible.” Capital poured into flour mills, 
factories, and iron works, many of which were built far in advance 
of immediate needs and therefore certain to yield no profit for 
many years. 

More than one billion dollars were invested in railway con- 
struction alone during the decade following the incorporation of 
the Union Pacific. Since this construction outran the develop- 
ment of the country by many years, the railway companies be- 
came embarrassed for want of means wherewith to meet the 
interest on their bonded debt, or for that matter, their current 
expenses. Even the pioneer farmers shared the craze for specu- 
lation, and in their eagerness to improve their little properties, 
borrowed heavily from Eastern capitalists, mortgaging their 
lands as security. 

Finally the bubble burst. Much of the business development 
had been financed from abroad; and a panic on the Vienna 
Bourse in May, 1873, two months after Grant’s second inaugura- 
tion, caused the withdrawal of much of this support. As a 
result, the financial burden fell chiefly upon the New York 
bankers, who were unprepared to carry the additional load. The 
panic was precipitated in September, 1873, by the failure of the 
great stock brokerage house of Jay Cooke and Company, which had 
invested too heavily in the projected Northern Pacific Railway. 

There was a perfect frenzy of excitement and consternation in 
the financial world, the Grant administration was helpless before 
the storm, and the foundations of credit began to crumble. 
Banks and business houses failed on every hand, and the indus- 
trial regions of western New York, Pennsylvania, and the Middle 
West were afflicted as if by a paralysis. In all, more than 5,000 
failures occurred during the panic year with an aggregate loss of 
about $228,500,000. More than three million wage-earners were 
thrown out of work, and the Western farmers found their grain 
a drug on the market and themselves without the means to meet 
their mortgage payments. 
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So severe was the shock to the economic structure that the 
country did not recover until 1878. This prolonged period of 
hard times, of declining markets, constant bankruptcies, and 
widespread unemployment, provided fertile soil for the propa- 
gation of all sorts of schemes of economic and social redemption. 
Both conservatives and radicals found in the existing depression 
evidence to confirm their belief in their pet ideas of reform. A 
tremendous impetus was, accordingly, given to the growing 
agitation of such diverse projects as railway regulation, green- 
back inflation, tariff protection, ‘free silver,” labor organization, 
and Socialism. 

A spectacular consequence of the Panic of 1873 was the rise of 
the first great farmers’ movement in American history. For a 
number of years, the pioneer farmers in the West, notwith- 
standing many natural advantages, had found their path to eco- 
nomic well-being beset with serious obstacles. The great increase 
in the number of farms following the war had caused an over- 
production of crops and a consequent dwindling of the prices of 
agricultural produce. Another difficulty rose from the excessive 
prices — sometimes netting the dealer forty per cent profit — 
which were charged for agricultural implements and other 
supplies. Even more serious was the remoteness of the farmer 
from the localities in which he expected to sell his crops. This 
condition fixed his attention upon the problem of transportation 
facilities, and although the advancing lines of rail were intended to 
give him relief, he felt that the railways charged extortionate 
rates, and frequently discriminated between communities, as well 
as between individual shippers, in the matter of freight charges. 

The bad times accompanying the Panic made these conditions 
seem intolerable, and led to the meteoric rise of a secret ritualistic 
order, calling itself the “Patrons of Husbandry” but known 
popularly as the “Grange.” This order had been in nominal 
existence since 1867, chiefly as a vehicle of rural social activity, 
but during the Panic it satisfied a new need and grew at a phe- 
nomenal rate, attaining in 1875 a maximum strength of about 
30,000 ‘‘granges”’ and 2,500,000 members of both sexes. The 
movement was confined almost entirely to the states of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley, being especially strong in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Jowa, and Minnesota. 
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The Grangers undertook to alleviate price conditions through 
codperative activities. In numerous localities, the farmers pooled 
their funds, and effected great savings by ordering their imple- 
ments and supplies in wholesale lots direct from the manu- 
facturer. Central agencies were set up by the order to promote 
the sale of farm products, and codperative creameries and grain 
elevators, operated at cost, are said to have saved Grange 
members thousands of dollars in several states. The State 
Grange of Iowa even established factories for the manufacture 
of plows and harvesters, which were sold to members at the 
cost of production. But by 1875 or 1876 most of these enter- 
prises were abandoned. Many of them had failed for lack of 
adequate support or proper business direction. Nevertheless,@ 
the widespread interest in codperation had frightened private 
merchants and manufacturers into establishing fair prices. 

Meantime, the farmers waged successful war for cheaper trans- 
portation. New political parties sprang up in the states of the 
Middle West, deriving their inspiration from ‘Farmers’ Declara- 
tions of Independence,” and pledged to effect “‘the emancipation 
of white slaves from the Slave-Power of Monopoly.” Through 
their influence, laws were adopted, for the first time, for regulating 
railroad rates, either by direct legislative decree or through the 
action of railway commissions set up for the purpose. Illinois led 
the way in 1870, and within a few years, her example was followed 
by Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Georgia, and California. These 
laws were based upon the then novel principle that railways 
should be treated as public-service enterprises, and not as mere 
private businesses for the enrichment of their stockholders. 

The railroads bitterly denounced the “Granger Laws” as 
unjustifiable, ruinous, and unconstitutional, and it cannot be 
denied that some of the legislation was ill-wrought, or else colored 
by a desire for revenge. In the case of Munn v. Illinois, however, 
the United States Supreme Court in 1876 upheld fully the princi- 
ple of government regulation when the rates established were not 
confiscatory, and in another decision, even declared that, until 
Congress acted under its interstate-commerce powers, rates 
might be fixed on shipments passing outside the state. Soon 
afterward, the Granger movement, having accomplished its 
main objective, lost its vitality as a political force. 
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PuBLic MorRALS AND NATIONAL Potritics, 1869-1872 


The public life of Grant’s presidency reflected the unstable 
political and economic conditions of the times. With sectional 
animosities as yet unabated, American politics began to show the 
effects of the tugs and pressures exerted by the leaders of the 
new capitalistic order, seeking to extort special favors from the 
government and to secure legislative protection for their invest- 
ments. Unfortunately, these new political forces became active 
at a time when the country was suffering from a general lowering 
of its moral tone, as a reaction from the lofty idealism of war 
days. In the South the Carpetbaggers were beginning their 
pernicious career of misrule, and conditions equally discredit- 
able existed in the North. 

Referring to the new materialistic trend of politics, Senator 
Henry Wilson of Massachusetts declared in the Independent of 
June 10, 1869: “The power of wealth, individual and associated, 
concentrated and diffused, constitutes the new danger that is 
threatening us with its portentous and increasing dimensions. 
. . . The new danger is seen in the more obvious and obtrusive 
forms of monopoly, bribery, and the various forms of corruption 
characteristic of our times. Capitalists and active business 
men, . . . intensely earnest and anxious to succeed, and without 
much regard for the Golden Rule, avail themselves of whatever 
gives promise of success.”’ As if to corroborate this statement, 
an investigating committee of Congress reported in 1873: “‘The 
country is fast becoming filled with gigantic corporations wielding 
and controlling immense aggregations of money and thereby 
commanding great influence and power. It is notorious in many 
state legislatures that these influences are often controlling, so 
that in effect they become the ruling power of the State.” 

The fast-growing cities of the East, with their polyglot popula- 
tions, were rank festering spots of political disease. During these 
years, the “boss” and the “political machine” rose to a position 
of dominance in local politics, and James Bryce was obliged to 
confess, when he visited America some years later, that “the 
government of cities is the one conspicuous failure of the United 
States.” One of the sensations of Grant’s first term was the 
exposure of the machinations of the “‘Tweed Ring” in New York 
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City. In that metropolis “Boss” William M. Tweed and his 
clique constituted the Democratic machine, known popularly as 
“Tammany Hall.” These men, while in control of the city 
government for a space of two and one-half years, increased the 
city debt by $70,000,000, the bulk of which went as loot into the 
pockets of the Ring. For instance, by ingenious book-keeping, 
the taxpayers were charged $11,000,000 for an uncompleted 
court house, whose cost of construction to that time amounted 
actually to $3,000,000. According to one entry on the books, a 
plasterer earned $138,187 in two days! Tweed was finally 
brought to justice in 1871, partly through the efforts of Samuel 
J. Tilden, who thereby first attracted national attention. But 
most of his confederates escaped to Europe, where they lived in 
luxury. 

Grant possessed neither the experience nor the skill to stem 
the rising flood of materialism in American politics. Indeed, as a 
man who had himself struggled unsuccessfully against poverty, he 
readily accepted the dollar-mark as a standard of success, and 
thereby placed himself in harmony with the sordid ideals of the 
time. Although his own probity was undoubted, he was easily 
imposed upon by self-seeking and ambitious men, and while in 
the presidency, set a bad example to the country by accepting 
expensive gifts from persons whose motives were questionable, 
if not corrupt. 

Grant’s cabinet appointments, with one or two exceptions, were 
determined by personal predilection rather than by public need. 
His first selection as Secretary of State was Elihu Washburne of 
Illinois, who had gotten him into the army at the beginning of the 
war, and when Washburne resigned shortly afterward, his choice 
fortunately fell upon a statesman of real ability, Hamilton Fish 
of New York. To Fish belongs large credit for the successful 
negotiation of the Treaty of Washington (see pages 253-254). 
As Secretary of the Treasury, he chose A. T. Stewart, known to 
the country as a wealthy New York drygoods merchant, and 
when a law was discovered disqualifying the new Secretary 
because of his business connections, he named as his successor 
George S. Boutwell of Massachusetts, a routine politician with no 
special fitness for the place. Of the remaining appointees only 
ex-Governor J. D. Cox of Ohio, Secretary of the Interior, and 
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Judge E. R. Hoar of Massachusetts, Attorney-General, possessed 
the qualifications usually expected of cabinet members.! 

Grant’s entry into office coincided with the rise of a new 
generation of political leaders. The giants of the Civil-War 
era were fast passing away: Stevens died in 1868, Stanton in 
1869, Vallandigham in 1871, Seward in 1872, Chase in 1873, 
Sumner (from whom Grant became estranged as early as 1870) 
in 1874, and Jobnson in 1875. ‘Their places were taken by men 
of lesser stature and of dissimilar ideals and interests. It is not 
unlikely that the men of vision and organizing genius — the 
natural leaders of the time — felt the challenge of the transform- 
ing economic life of the country, and renounced politics to become 
architects of the new industrial order. At any rate, the men who 
rose to national political eminence — Roscoe Conkling of New 
York, James A. Garfield of Ohio, James G. Blaine of Maine, 
Samuel J. Randall of Pennsylvania, W. D. (“‘Pig-Iron”’) Kelley 
of Pennsylvania, and their like — were eager to assist by sub- 
sidies, charter grants, and tariffs the vigorous exploitation of the 
nation’s resources, and they were sometimes personally interested 
as stockholders or corporation attorneys in business enterprises 
which might be affected by their actions as lawmakers. 

According to the easy-going standards of the time, such prac- 
tices, however, were not as reprehensible as the outright bribery 
and corruption which, during Grant’s second term, reached even 
into the sacred precincts of the President’s cabinet. Corruption, 
declared that staunch Republican, Senator George F. Hoar of 
Massachusetts, at a later time —corruption “never got so 
dangerous a hold upon the forces of the Government, or upon a 
great political party, as in the Administration of General Grant.” 

Much of the dishonesty and bad government was due to the 
demoralized state of the civil service. The system of partisan 
appointments had been in vogue since Jackson’s day, and in 
consequence of the great expansion of the government service 
during the Civil War, an unusually large number of worthless 
persons had gotten into official positions. Of Grant’s attitude 
toward the patronage, the New York Nation could say in Sep- 

1 Tn addition to those already mentioned, the original cabinet consisted of J. A. Rawlins 


of Illinois, Secretary of War; A. E. Borie of Pennsylvania, Secretary of the Navy; and 
J. A. Cresswell of Maryland, Postmaster-General. 
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tember, 1869, no doubt with exaggeration, that he had “not 
only made bad appointments but probably some of the worst 
ever made by a civilized Christian government.” In June, 1870, 
he dismissed Attorney-General Hoar, one of his ablest advisers, 
because the latter had become obnoxious to the politicians, and 
in October of the same year, Cox resigned as Secretary of the 
Interior because the President would give him no support in 
introducing the merit system into his department. 

Nevertheless, in December, 1870, the President called upon 
Congress to enact a law for basing appointments upon personal 
fitness as determined by competitive examinations. Such a plan 
was already in operation in England, France, and elsewhere; 
and the reform had been pushed with great urgency by Thomas 
A. Jenckes of Rhode Island in the House of Representatives since 
1865, and by Carl Schurz when he entered the Senate early in 
1870. Congress heeded Grant’s recommendation, and in March, 
1871, authorized him to apply the merit system to federal ap- 
pointments at his discretion. On January 1, 1872, he declared 
the new rules to be in force in the federal offices in Washington 
and New York. His tardy action undoubtedly savored of 
eleventh-hour virtue for the coming presidential campaign. In- 
deed, Grant soon chafed under the restrictions, and in 1873 
Congress omitted to renew the appropriation for the supervisory 
commission, upon which the success of the plan depended. 

During Grant’s presidency the new and growing capitalistic 
interests, born of the Economic Revolution, completed the 
process of converting the Republican party from a party of 
humanitarian idealism to one of bourgeois conservatism. When 
the problem arose after the war of reorganizing the national 
finances on a peace basis, steady progress was made under 
Secretary of the Treasury Hugh McCulloch (1865-1869) and his 
successor Boutwell in lowering the internal-revenue taxes, in 
reducing and in 1872 abolishing the income taxes, and in con- 
verting the war debt into bonds bearing lower interest rates. 
But when it was proposed to reduce the tariff duties, an outcry 
arose from the vested manufacturing interests that had grown 
up during the war period, and every effort was put forth not 
only to maintain the wartime protection but to increase it in 
behalf of special industries. 
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In 1866 a swarm of lobbyists descended upon Washington, 
headed by John L. Hayes, representative of the newly formed 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers. Although no 
Republican national platform had ever declared for tariff pro- 
tection save for a passing allusion in the platform of 1860, 
Congress raised the rates on wool and woolens in 1867, on copper 
in 1869, and on steel rails, nickel, and marble in 1870. In the 
words of a contemporary critic of this policy, the country had 
advanced from the five and ten per cent protection of Alexander 
Hamilton to the twenty and thirty per cent level of Clay and 
Webster, and now, with the tariff ranging from 30 to 500 per cent, 
still higher rates were being demanded. 

In 1870 the call for tariff reduction was so strong in the agri- 
cultural West that Congress made a pretense of lowering or 
abolishing customs duties, but upon examination, these reductions 
proved to be, almost without exception, on such articles as tea, 
coffee, wines, and spices in which no domestic manufacturing 
interest was involved. The Act of 1870 left the tariff-reform 
sentiment unappeased, and the Republican leaders, fearing dis- 
sensions within the party on the eve of the presidential campaign, 
proceeded to enact a new system of duties in Mayand June, 1872. 

By these Acts, sweeping reductions were made on nonpro- 
tective duties, and the demand for lower rates on manufactured 
goods was met by a slight horizontal cut of ten per cent on the 
products of the great protected industries of the country. The 
deficit in the national revenues caused by the Panic of 1873 led, 
however, to a restoration of the protective duties in 1875. At 
this point they were permitted to remain until the general tariff 
revision of 1883. 

As early as 1870 there were signs of a developing sentiment 
within the Republican ranks to prevent the reélection of Grant. 
In that year a group of Republicans in Missouri, disgusted with 
the unrelenting policy of the state government toward former 
Confederate sympathizers, led a bolt from the party. Adopting 
the name of ‘‘ Liberal Republicans,” they swept the state elections 
with the aid of the Democrats. Senator Schurz was the real 
leader of this movement, and under his influence, the new party in 
Missouri declared not only for a policy of Southern conciliation 
but also for civil-service reform and tariff revision. 
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The Missouri incident excited wide national attention among 
those Republicans who were restive under the Grant sway. 
Similar bolts from the party ensued in other states, and by 1872 
the Liberal Republican movement had gathered such proportions 
that a national convention met in Cincinnati on May 1 to 
nominate candidates for the impending election. The con- 
vention consisted of diverse elements — tariff reductionists, 
civil-service reformers, opponents of Grant’s policy of federal 
intervention in Southern politics (see page 251), and dis- 
gruntled politicians who had personal grievances. 

With antagonism to Grant as the chief bond of union, the pro- 
ceedings quickly became snarled in a tangle of personalities and 
politics, which caused the Republicans to call the gathering the 
“Convention of Cranks.” The platform, after a savage arraign- 
ment of the administration, declared for civil-service reform and 
the restoration of home rule in the South, but in consequence of 
frankly confessed ‘‘irreconcilable differences,” the platform 
failed to commit the party on the tariff. In selecting a candidate 
they made the preposterous mistake of naming Horace Greeley 
of the New York Tribune, a life-long foe of the Democrats and an 
ardent protectionist. Governor B. Gratz Brown of Missouri 
was nominated as his running-mate. 

The Democrats who had hoped for a less partisan and opinion- 
ated nominee felt obliged, nevertheless, to indorse the Liberal 
Republican ticket. The Republicans, meeting in convention on 
June 5, unanimously renominated Grant on a platform which 
justified the administration’s Southern policy, declared for 
tariff protection, and paid sanctimonious respects to civil-service 
reform. Henry Wilson of Massachusetts was chosen for Vice- 
President. 

The outcome of the contest was at no time in doubt. Even 
with a stronger candidate than Greeley the Liberal Republican 
movement could hardly have triumphed, for despite his deficien- 
cies as Chief Executive, Grant was idolized by the masses as the 
savior of the Union. Many Democrats absented themselves 
from the polls rather than to vote for Greeley. The victor was 
chosen by an electoral vote of 286 to 62 and by a popular ma- 
jority of almost 56 per cent to 44 per cent. Greeley died a 
broken-hearted man a few weeks later. 
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In the history of the Republican party, the campaign was 
notable as marking the formal adoption of tariff protection as an 
article of party faith. The campaign also signalized the entry of 
labor into politics in the guise of the short-lived Labor Reform 
party. No presidential contest since then has been without a 
minor party devoted to the welfare of the urban or rural working- 
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“Tie Napir oF NATIONAL DISGRACE” 


No sooner was the election of 1872 past than the country was 
shocked by a political scandal which smirched the fame of some 
of the highest officials of the government. Investigating com- 
mittees of the House and Senate discovered that the out- 
going Vice-President and a number of members of Congress ! 
were on the books of the Credit Mobilier, construction company 
for the Union Pacific, as holders of stock that had been sold them 
on credit at a price considerably below the market value. It 
was ascertained that Oakes Ames, a Congressman who was an 
official of the company, had distributed 343 shares of Credit 
Mobilier stock where, as he wrote confidentially, they would 
“protect us” and “do the most good”’ in averting a possible 
inquiry into the company’s affairs. The report of the House 
committee generously absolved most of the members involved 
of “any corrupt motive or purpose,’’ and the House contented 
itself with a formal censure of Ames and another member. 

Other revelations of wrongdoing followed with almost clock- 
like regularity throughout Grant’s second administration. Only 
a few of the more conspicuous incidents need to be noticed. For 
example, in May, 1874, the Secretary of the Treasury, W. A. 
Richardson, and two of his associates hastily resigned in order 
to escape a vote of censure by the House. It appeared that 
Richardson had grossly abused his authority in order to divert 
some of the funds of the Department, through unearned com- 
missions, into the pockets of J. D. Sanborn, a political henchman 
of the notorious Benjamin F. Butler. 

In the fall elections, the people, though unaware as yet how far 
the contagion of corruption had spread, cast a mighty vote of 


1 Including James A. Garfield, “Pig Iron” Kelley, John A. Logan, and William B. Allison. 
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protest against the party in power, giving the Democrats their 
first victory since before the war. Although the Senate con- 
tinued Republican, the composition of the House changed from 
two-thirds Republican to three-fifths Democratic, a fact which 
was to give administration politicians sleepless nights when the 
returns of the next presidential election were counted. Twenty- 
three out of thirty-five states went Democratic, including Ohio, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania, all Republican strongholds, 
and in New York Samuel J. Tilden was elected Governor on a 
platform of political reform. “ 

In the next two years came the floodtide of corruption and the 
honor. ‘The fearlessness of B. H. Bristow, Richardson’s successor 
in the Treasury Department, led in 1875 to the unearthing of a 
“Whisky Ring,’? composed of revenue officers and leading 
distillers, which had been engaged since 1870 in defrauding the 
government out of millions of dollars of taxes. The President’s 
private secretary, O. E. Babcock, was guiltily involved in the 
conspiracy, but at the trial Grant, through mistaken zeal, 
managed to save him from conviction. This affair was followed 
in March, 1876, by the precipitate resignation of the Secretary 
of War, W. W. Belknap, in order to escape impeachment pro- 
ceedings on the charge of receiving an annual bribe since 1870 
from an office-holder anxious to avoid removal. 

A few weeks later another scandal came to light which was 
forever to tarnish the reputation of James G. Blaine, who had 
been Speaker of the House from 1869 to 1875. The investigation 
disclosed that, while holding his powerful office, he had acted as 
bond salesman for a land-grant railway, and that he had later 
permitted the Union Pacific and certain other land-grant corpora- 
tions to relieve him of a large block of the bonds at a sum far in 
excess of their market value. By a trick, Blaine got possession 
of the incriminating evidence, the so-called ‘Mulligan Letters,” 
and though refusing to allow the documents to be examined, he 
made a brilliant speech in the House, which, if it left the critical 
public unsatisfied, at least convinced all orthodox Republicans 
of his innocence. But Blaine’s penalty was to be a heavy 
one, for his connection with this affair was to prevent 
him in later years from attaining the goal of his ambition, the 
presidency. 
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THE GREENBACK QUESTION 


The chief redeeming feature of Grant’s second administration 
was the action taken by the government to bring about a renewal, 
or resumption, of specie payments. Since the early days of the 
war, the business of the country had been transacted largely in 
debased greenbacks which the government refused to redeem at 
face value in gold. The substantial business classes of the East 
clamored for the withdrawal of all this ‘‘cheap money,” or at 
least the establishment of conditions under which all forms of 
money should have full gold value. Upon authorization by 
Congress, a start was made in 1866 at taking the greenbacks out of 
circulation by gradual stages; but this process had to be dis- 
continued two years later, when the amount of greenbacks was 
reduced to $356,000,000, because of the outcry of Western 
farmers and Southern planters. 

These men saw in contraction one cause of the prevailing low 
prices of crops. Furthermore, since their farms were heavily 
mortgaged for sums borrowed from Eastern money centers, they 
felt they were intolerably handicapped if, before their debts fell 
due, the volume of greenback currency became smaller. With 
money less abundant, greenbacks became harder to get, or, to 
put it differently, their value increased. If paper dollars, bor- 
rowed when they were worth sixty-five cents in gold, were repaid 
in paper dollars worth ninety-five or one hundred cents in gold, 
the debtor was repaying in principal considerably more than he 
had borrowed. Many members of the “debtor class” began to 
demand that the greenbacks should be retained as a permanent 
part of the monetary system. 

During the Panic of 1873, the Secretary of the Treasury, as a 
temporary measure of relief, reissued some of the greenbacks that 
had been retired, to the amount of $26,000,000. The demand 
becoming more insistent, Congress in 1874 passed the “Inflation 
Bill,” designed to increase the total volume of greenbacks to 
$400,000,000. President Grant courageously vetoed this bill, 
though it was the act of his own party. "When the fall elec- 
tions of 1874 assured the Democrats control of the next House, 
the Republicans made use of their remaining months of tenure 
by enacting a plan for the resumption of specie payments. 


a as 
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The Resumption Act of January 14, 1875, has been called, not 
inaptly, the “deathbed repentance of the Republican party.” 
Far from radical, its provisions sought to appease both the 
greenback notions of the West and the gold-standard sentiment of 
the East. John Sherman was its chief author. The Act pro- 
vided that on and after January 1, 1879, the government should 
accept greenback dollars as equivalent to gold dollars, and that 
meantime, in preparation for the event, the government should 
retire a part of the greenbacks and, at the same time, accumulate 
a gold reserve through the sale of bonds. The purpose of this 
store of gold was to assure the full specie value of the greenbacks 
remaining in circulation. The gold reserve was subsequently 
fixed at a minimum of $100,000,000, and Congress decided in 1878 
that greenbacks to the amount of $346,681,016 should remain 
permanently as a part of our money supply. The plan proved 
entirely practicable in execution. After the date of resumption, 
the full value of the greenback in terms of gold was never again 
subject to question. ;The public credit was vastly strengthened, 
and the confidence of the investing public in the value of paper 
currency proved to be an invaluable aid to the industrial de- 
velopment of the nation. 

Grant’s veto of the Inflation Bill incensed the small group of 
extreme greenbackers in the country, and the passage of the 
Resumption Act added to their anger. ‘These persons subscribed 
to the doctrine of “absolute money”; that is, they contended 
that money derived its value solely from the stamp (or “fiat’’) 
of the government — not from its intrinsic value or the fact that 
it was exchangeable for gold or some other precious metal. Hope- 
less of winning the support of either of the old parties, they 
organized the National Greenback party in May, 1875, which 
presented candidates in the three following presidential elections. 
Their platforms demanded the repeal of the Resumption Act, and 
the establishment of a national legal-tender currency, redeemable 
only in low-interest United States bonds. Though attaining 
some popularity in the farming sections of the Middle West and 
in Eastern labor centers, and commanding 1,000,000 votes in the 
Congressional elections of 1878, the party never cast an electoral 
vote. It gradually succumbed to the rising tide of sentiment in 
favor of an unlimited silver coinage. 
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Tue DispuTED ELECTION OF 1876 


Quite content with the Resumption Act, the mass of the voters 
were thinking of other things as the campaign of 1876 drew near. 
Although Roscoe Conkling’s ambition to secure a third term for 
Grant was checked in December, 1875, by a protest of the 
Democratic House of Representatives, in which two thirds of the 
Republican members joined, the fact helped to fix anew the 
attention of the public upon the malodorous record of the party 
in power. What could the Republicans do to avert disaster in 
the election? Blaine, himself the chief contender for the nomina- 
tion, pointed the way in January, 1876, when he delivered in the 
House a violent ‘‘bloody-shirt” speech which goaded the South- 
ern members into passionate and ill-considered replies. The 
Republicans promptly took advantage of the opportunity to 
frighten the public with the spectacle of an unrepentant South 
about to ride into power on the back of the Democratic party. 

When the Republican convention assembled in Cincinnati on 
June 14, Blaine was the favorite in the balloting, but he failed of 
success because of the implacable opposition of the reformers, who 
wanted to nominate Secretary Bristow of Whisky-Ring fame, 
and of Conkling, who cherished a vindictive personal dislike for 
Blaine. The prize went on the seventh ballot to Rutherford 
B. Hayes, a Civil-War veteran of irreproachable.character, then 
serving his third term as Governor of Ohio. W. A. Wheeler of 
New York was nominated for Vice-President. The platform 
bristled with “bloody-shirt” allusions, declared for tariff pro- 
tection, and repeated its promise of four years before for civil- 
service reform. 

The Democrats, meeting on June 27 in St. Louis, proceeded 
without hesitation to the choice of Governor Samuel J. Tilden, 
who, by reason of his success in destroying the corrupt “Canal 
Ring” in New York politics, had come to symbolize the reform 
spirit in the eyes of the nation. The vice-presidential nomination 
went to Thomas A. Hendricks of Indiana. The paramount issue, 
according to the Democratic platform, was that of reform — 
financial, tariff, civil-service, and administrative — a duty which 
could not safely be intrusted to a party “honey-combed with 
incapacity, waste, and fraud.” 
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In the ensuing campaign, the Democrats sought energetically to 
focus public attention upon the urgent need for reform, whereas, 
to quote James Russell Lowell, a Hayes supporter, ‘‘The worst 
element of the Republican party has got hold of the canvass, and 
everything possible is done to stir up the old passions of the war.” 
Republican orators even asserted that the Democrats, if elected, 
planned to pay the Confederate war debt and to compensate the 
former slaveholders. The hard times continuing since 1873 were 
a strong factor making for Democratic success. 

On the morning after the election, Tilden’s victory was almost 
universally conceded by’ the newspapers, but the Republican 
national headquarters stoutly claimed the success of Hayes. 
Within a few days it became clear that, with 185 electoral votes 
necessary for election, Tilden had the unquestioned right to 184, 
including the usually decisive states of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Indiana, and that Hayes in like manner was 
entitled to 165 undisputed votes. Twenty votes, comprising 
one from Oregon, seven from South Carolina, four from Florida, 
and eight from Louisiana, were in doubt. 

The difficulty in Oregon was of a technical character. One of 
the duly chosen Republican electors was, after the election, 
discovered to be ineligible. The state law provided, in such a 
case, that the remaining electors should appoint a successor, but 
the Democratic Governor insisted that the highest Democratic 
candidate for elector should be given the place. 

In the three Southern states the question was more complicated. 
There the native whites, engaged in a final desperate effort to 
dislodge the Carpetbaggers from power, had, in countless in- 
stances, resorted to intimidation and violence to keep the negroes 
from the polls. But the state election machinery, capped by the 
famous or infamous “Returning Boards,”’ was under control of 
the Carpetbaggers, who from their seats of authority could 
manipulate the election returns as they pleased. The worst 
situation was presented by Louisiana, where the four members of 
the Returning Board refused to add a Democratic member as 
required by statute, offered at one stage to sell out to Tilden for 
$1,000,000, and ended up by rejecting Democratic votes in 
wholesale lots in order to create a popular majority for Hayes. 
To this end, the Democratic popular vote in Louisiana was cut 
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down by 13,213 and the Republican by 2,415, leaving the Hayes 
electors with a safe margin of 3,437 or more." 

From each of the four states double sets of election returns 
went to Congress. Unfortunately the Constitution makes no 
adequate provision for such a contingency. Since the two houses 
of Congress were controlled by opposite parties, compromise was 
necessary. Accordingly, a law was passed on January 29, 1877, 
to create a special ‘‘ Electoral Commission” of five Senators, five 
Representatives, and five Justices of the Supreme Court, the 
fifth Justice to be chosen by the four named in the law. The 
Commission’s decisions on disputed returns were to be binding 
upon Congress unless rejected by the two houses voting sepa- 
rately. When the Electoral Commission was authorized, it was 
known, of course, that seven of the members would be Re- 
publicans and seven Democrats, but it was expected that the 
unselected Justice would be David Davis, a free lance in politics. 
Davis’s unexpected election by the Democratic legislature of 
Illinois as United States Senator now caused the appointment of 
a third Republican Justice, Joseph P. Bradley, the most accept- 
able to the Democrats of the remaining members of the Court. 

The Electoral Commission sat throughout the month of 
February, 1877. The time was drawing perilously near to 
inauguration day, suppressed excitement pervaded the country, 
and President Grant quietly strengthened the military forces in 
and about Washington. Forty-two ex-Confederate members of 
the House of Representatives, bent on averting the possibility of 
another terrible civil war, took a solemn pledge to oppose all 
attempts to frustrate the counting of electoral votes. 

Meantime, the Electoral Commission took cognizance, in turn, 
of the cases of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon, and South Carolina. 
On all crucial points the decision was in favor of the Hayes elec- 
tors by a ballot of eight to seven, and on March 2, Hayes was 
formally pronounced victorious by an electoral vote of 185 to 
184. The disappointment of the Democrats is indescribable, 


1 James Ford Rhodes concludes, ‘‘If Hayes had envisaged the facts as I now do he would 
have refused to accept the presidency from the Louisiana Returning-Board.” History 
of the United States, VIL, 236. But another historian, while conceding the “grossly partisan 
and illegal acts” of the Returning Board, expresses the belief that ‘in an absolutely fair 
and free election the state would have gone Republican by five to ten thousand.” P. L. 
Haworth, The Hayes-Tilden Disputed Election of 1876, 116, 121. 
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but with many angry mutterings, they yielded grudging acqui- 
escence. It is perhaps not too much to say that, in the peaceful 
acceptance of Hayes’s election, the supremacy of the law won the 
greatest victory in the history of popular government. 


a 


REPUBLICANS AND REFORM, 1877-1881 


The portentous revival of Democratic strength, culminating in 
the election of 1876, badly frightened the professional politicians, 
and gave a strategic advantage to those Republicans who wished 
to purify the party. Each age has its own crying abuses which 
demand correction, and as might be expected, the reformers of 
the seventies and eighties were interested, above all else, in the 
honest, efficient, and economical conduct of the government. 
Alarmed by the ominous creaking of the governmental machinery 
under the manipulation of unskilled or unscrupulous hands, they 
were fearful lest the theory of democracy might be discredited by 
its evil practices. 

Their constructive program embraced the adoption of civil- 
service reform, the abolition of campaign assessments on office- 
holders, and the prompt punishment of all delinquent public 
officials. Individuals among them labored also for tariff reduc- 
tion. Foremost among the reformers were Carl Schurz, George 
W. Curtis, editor of Harper’s Weekly, E. L. Godkin, editor of the 
New York Nation, and Dorman B. Eaton, a New York lawyer 
and publicist. They represented particularly the views of the 
educated classes of the East. 

Since their purposes clashed with those of the organization 
leaders, the reformers or “Independents” could not always 
attain their objects within the party. This led them to assume 
an attitude of independence, whenever occasion demanded, as a 
rebuke to their party.1 Their potential freedom of party re- 
straints, their insistence that parties were merely instruments for 
the public good and not ends in themselves, enraged the profes- 
sional politicians. But their example helped gradually to estab- 
lish a tradition of independent voting at a period when the fetish 


1 Some of them had participated in the Liberal Republican movement in 1872, but the 
disastrous outcome of that adventure apparently convinced them of the futility of third- 
party undertakings. 
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of party regularity was stronger than at any other time in our 
history. The orthodox conception of party duty was, for the 
Republicans, summed up in the saying, “The men who saved the 
Union should govern it.” 

Though acquiring office under dubious circumstances, President 
Hayes sought earnestly to live up to the maxim, announced in his 
inaugural address, that ‘‘he serves his party best who serves his 
country best.” He was a simple, dignified man, conscientious 
and hardworking, but devoid of the qualities of leadership. He 
gathered about him an unusually able group of advisers, includ- 
ing William M. Evarts of New York as Secretary of State and 
John Sherman of Ohio as head of the Treasury Department. To 
the horror of the party leaders, the post of Secretary of the 
Interior was given to Carl Schurz, civil-service reformer and an 
active campaigner against Grant four years earlier, and David 
M. Key, a Tennessee Democrat and an ex-Confederate veteran, 
was appointed Postmaster-General.? 

These appointments were followed by other acts which showed 
that the new President expected to tread a path apart from 
Conkling and the practical politicians who had surrounded 
Grant. His refusal to accord further military support to the 
Carpetbag governments in the South, resulting in their overthrow, 
and his zeal for civil-service reform both offended and outraged 
thesemen. ‘They soon began to refer to Hayes as a man who was 
only a ‘“‘halfbreed’”’ Republican in contrast with their own 
“stalwart” Republicanism. The names, ‘‘Halfbreed” and 
“Stalwart,” clung to the two wings of the party throughout this 
administration and the next. 

President Hayes made a resolute effort to secure administrative 
efficiency and to weed out dishonesty. Although his repeated 
appeals to Congress to renew the civil-service appropriation, 
which had lapsed under Grant, came to naught, nevertheless he 
made progress, upon his own authority, in reducing the ravages 
of the spoils system. Secretary Schurz placed the Department of 
the Interior on a merit basis, and in the face of bitter opposition 
from the Stalwarts, Hayes next sought to apply the reform to the 


1 The other members of the cabinet were: George W. McCrary of Iowa, Secretary of 
War; Richard W. Thompson of Indiana, Secretary of the Navy; and Charles Devens of 
Massachusetts, Attorney-General. 
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federal offices in New York City. He reappointed T. L. James, 
a vigorous exponent of civil-service reform, to the postmastership 
there in spite of Conkling’s protests, and gave him firm support. 

He found the New York Custom House, which handled nearly 
three fourths of the import trade of the country, riddled with 
incompetency and corruption. Other means of reform failing, 
he removed Chester A. Arthur, the Collector, and A. B. Cornell, 
the Naval Officer, the latter being Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. The Senate, incensed, declined for two 
months to confirm their successors. Hayes’s devotion to the 
cause undoubtedly won popular favor for civil-service reform, 
and helped to hasten its final accomplishment. 

Although the President’s worst enemies were in the house of 
his friends, the Democrats in Congress strove ceaselessly to 
discredit him as “Old Eight-to-Seven” and the ‘“‘de facto Presi- 
dent.” Their purpose was not to unseat him, but, by stressing 
Tilden’s martyrdom, to sweep the country in 1880 in a dramatic 
campaign of vindication. They interpreted the President’s 
abandonment of the Carpetbag governments as an admission 
that his own majorities in those states had been fraudulently 
secured, and they placed the most injurious construction upon 
his appointment to federal positions of the members and clerks of 
the Louisiana Returning Board. In May, 1878, the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives directed the so-called Potter 
Committee to investigate the title of Hayes to the presidency, 
and after examining over 200 witnesses concerning conditions in 
Florida and Louisiana in 1876, the Committee decided by a strict 
party vote that Tilden had been rightfully elected. 

The edge of the Democratic disclosures was, however, dulled 
by the success of a Republican Senate Committee in unearthing 
a large batch of cipher telegrams which had been sent, or received, 
by Democratic leaders during the heat of the campaign. ‘These, 
when decoded, revealed efforts on the part of the Democrats to 
bribe the Florida and South Carolina Returning Boards. As a 
result of someone’s foresight, Republican telegrams sent at the 
same time could nowhere be located! Most of the Democrats 
implicated by the ‘‘Cipher Despatches” did not deny the essen- 
tial charges against them, and in hearings before the Potter 
Committee, justified their course on the plea that they were 
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merely trying to “ransom stolen property from thieves.” Tilden 
himself was shown to be innocent of any complicity. It was 
clear that the garments of both parties were soiled, and the 
“political crime” as a Democratic campaign issue was robbed 
in advance of much of its vitality. | 

The Democrats also displayed partisan activity in a stubborn 
effort to repeal the Force Acts of 1870-1871, passed during the 
Ku Klux troubles to enable the Washington government to 
supervise and guard the voting places during federal elections (see 
page 251). Under this legislation, or at least under such parts of it 
as had not been annulled by the Supreme Court, the United States 
had spent from $60,000 to $100,000 on each Congressional election 
from 1870 to 1878, and had actively interfered in the conduct 
of elections in certain parts of the North as well as in the South. 
By refusing to pass the army appropriation bill, the Democratic 
House finally forced the Senate and the President on June 18, 
1878, to accept a bill prohibiting the use of troops at the polls. 

The Democrats obtained control of both houses of Congress in 
the fall elections of 1878, and from this vantage-ground they 
waged bitter warfare for the abrogation of the remainder of the 
legislation. Their efforts usually took the embarrassing form of 
“riders” on appropriation bills, but Hayes, unshaken, vetoed 
piche different attempts at repeal. Though rendered innocuous 
by disuse, these last vestiges of the old Reconstruction machinery 
survived on the statute book until repealed by a Bit 
Congress and President in 1894. 

The aggressive tactics of the opposition party helped the 
Republicans, despite their internal differences, to present a united 
front in preparation for the coming election. Tired of too much 
virtue, the professional politicians, under Conkling’s imperious 
leadership, resolved to reassert their control of the party, and 
chose as their candidate for that purpose none other than ex- 
President Grant, who had just returned from a spectacular tour 
around the world. The Halfbreeds and Independents were 
thoroughly alarmed. The anti-Grant forces organized ‘No- 
Third-Term” leagues in many parts of the country, and even held 
a national “ Anti-Third-Term”’ convention. 

When the Republicans convened in Chicago on June 2, 1880, 
306 of the 757 delegates were pledged to Grant, but though they 
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voted unswervingly for their idol, the “Grant Phalanx” was 
never able to add appreciably to its strength after the first ballot. 
Blaine, who enjoyed a reputation as an eleventh-hour Halfbreed, 
stood second in the contest until the thirty-sixth ballot when the 
convention in desperation stampeded to a ‘dark horse,’’ James 
A. Garfield of Ohio. Garfield was a veteran of the Civil War 
who had seen continuous service in Congress since 1863; he was 
regarded as a Halfbreed of a moderate type. The convention 
made a peace-offering to Conkling and the Grant Phalanx by 
selecting Arthur of New York, the recently dismissed Collector 
of Customs, for Vice-President. The platform consisted largely 
of self-laudation and of disparagement of the Democrats, but 
included an indorsement of the protective system and, with 
evident reluctance, of Hayes’s civil-service policy. 

The Democrats found themselves in a dilemma. ‘Tilden was 
not available as a candidate because of ill-health and the powerful 
opposition of ‘‘ Boss” John Kelly of Tammany Hall. Meeting in 
Cincinnati on June 22, the convention decided on the third ballot 
in favor of General Winfield S. Hancock, and selected as his 
running-mate W. H. English of Indiana. Hancock’s nomina- 
tion was an attempt to refute the customary Republican charge of 
disloyalty, and at the same time to capitalize the popularity of a 
faithful war veteran. ‘The great fraud of 1876-77” was urged 
by the platform as the issue that “‘precedes and dwarfs every 
other,’”’ and demands were made for civil-service reform and a 
tariff for revenue only. 

In the campaign, the “great fraud’? seemed to have little 
popular appeal notwithstanding the fact that the Republican 
candidate had been a member of the Electoral Commission of 
1877. Nor did the efforts to discredit Garfield because of his 
dubious connection with the Credit Mobilier and other scandals 
yield any greater success.1_ The Republicans made the most of 
their nominee’s rise from humble beginnings as a barefoot canal- 
boy in Ohio, and scoffingly dismissed Hancock as “‘a good man 
weighing two hundred and forty pounds.” MHancock’s chief 
campaign utterance was a repudiation of the Democratic tariff 


1 At one stage of the campaign, the figure “329” (the amount of a Credit Mobilier 
dividend which Garfield had received) was displayed everywhere — on sidewalks, walls, and 
Democratic newspapers. ; 
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plank, on the score that the tariff was necessarily a “local issue.” 
The return of prosperity for the first time since 1872 undoubtedly 
helped the Republicans. Garfield was victorious by an electoral 
majority of 214 to 155, though he polled only 48.3 per cent of the 
popular vote as compared with 48.23 per cent for his opponent. 


SEALING THE DOOM OF THE SPOILS SYSTEM 


The announcement of Garfield’s cabinet reopened the Repub- 
lican breach which had closed during the period of the campaign. 
The selection of Blaine, the Halfbreed, as Secretary of State was 
regarded by Conkling as a personal affront, and the other cabinet 
appointments were scarcely more to his liking.’ When the 
President sent the Senate his nominations for federal positions 
in New York, the Stalwart boss learned that his wishes had been 
again disregarded. His rage knew no bounds for it had long 
been customary for Presidents to follow the advice of Senators of 
their own party in regard to federal appointments within their 
states. 

Conkling determined to make an issue of W. H. Robertson’s 
nomination as New York Customs Collector. Not only was the 
office the most lucrative in the gift of the government, but 
Robertson was a Halfbreed and a Blaine man. When in spite of 
all his efforts he perceived that the nomination would be con- 
firmed, Conkling and his fellow-Senator, T. C. Platt, resigned 
their seats, and appealed to the New York legislature for reélec- 
tion in vindication of their course. But to their mortification and 
the country’s amusement, they were both defeated after fifty-six 
ballots had been cast. Conkling retired permanently to private 
life, ““Me Too” Platt to a temporary oblivion. 

Meanwhile the reforming zeal of James, the new Postmaster- 
General, uncovered a nest of corruption in the postal service, 
involving T. W. Brady, who since Grant’s time had been Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General, ex-Senator S. W. Dorsey of 
Arkansas, and others. Brady attempted to block the investiga- 
tion by threatening the President with unpleasant consequences. 


1 William Windom of Minnesota, Secretary of the Treasury; Robert T. Lincoln of 
Illinois, Secretary of War; W. H. Hunt of Louisiana, Secretary of the Navy; Wayne 
McVeagh of Pennsylvania, Attorney-General; T. L. James of New York, Postmaster- 
General; and S. J. Kirkwood of Iowa, Secretary of the Interior. 
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When Garfield remained unmoved, he made public the famous 
-“My dear Hubbell” letter, wherein Garfield as a presidential 
candidate had expressed approval of the practice of levying 
campaign assessments on officeholders. The trials of the con- 
spirators in the “Star Route” frauds, as they were called, dragged 
on until 1883, when, due to technicalities, the chief culprits were 
acquitted. Some good resulted, however, for the ring was 
broken up, and public attention was called anew to the need of 
better federal officials. 

Garfield had been in office only four months when the nation 
was stricken by the news that he had been shot on July 2, 1881, 
by a disappointed office-seeker, who, in his diseased mind, be- 
lieved the President’s death needful to heal party differences. 
At the time, Vice-President Arthur was with Conkling and Platt 
at the New York capital, working for their reélection; and 
when Garfield after a brave fight died on September 19, the 
first feeling of many people was doubtless similar to that of 
the man who exclaimed, ‘‘Chet Arthur President of the 
United States! Good God!” Yet the new President, despite 
his long identification with machine politics, was a man of unde- 
veloped possibilities. In office he displayed unexpected firmness 
and sagacity, and to the surprise of his erstwhile associates, 
devoted himself earnestly to the task of forwarding the cause of 
reform. 

Arthur presently reconstituted the cabinet, appointing F. T. 
Frelinghuysen of New Jersey Secretary of State in succession to 
Blaine before the end of the year. Only Secretary of War 
Lincoln, a son of the martyred President, was permanently 
retained: Otherwise, most of Garfield’s appointees remained 
undisturbed, including Robertson whose selection as Customs 
Collector had been responsible for Conkling’sresignation. Nordid 
Arthur’s devotion to the public welfare stop here. In thesummer 
of 1882 the Republican Congress adopted a rivers-and-harbors 
bill, appropriating almost $19,000,000 for public improvements in 
nearly five hundred different localities — the first of the modern 
“pork-barrel”? measures. The President rejected the measure 


1 The other new appointments were: C. J. Folger of New York, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
W. E. Chandler of New Hampshire, Secretary of the Navy; B. H. Brewster of Pennsylvania, 
Attorney-General; T. O. Howe of Wisconsin, Postmaster-General; and H. M. Teller of 
Colorado, Secretary of the Interior. 
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as extravagant and unwise, though it was promptly passed over 
his veto by a bipartisan majority. 

His chief interest, however, was civil-service reform. In his 
messages of 1881 and 1882 he urged upon Congress suitable 
legislation to that end. Fifteen years of agitation had created 
an intelligent public opinion on the subject, and the President’s 
efforts were reénforced by the agitation of state and national 
Civil Service Reform Associations and by countless articles in the 
Nation, Har per’s Weekly, and other magazines. Revelations of a 
Senate investigating committee in 1879 to the effect that the 
Republicans had collected nearly $100,000 from federal employees 
by virtual compulsion in the Congressional elections of 1878, 
touched the public on the raw, as did likewise the knowledge, 
derived from the ““My dear Hubbell” letter and other sources, 
that this practice had been repeated in the campaign of 1880. 
Garfield’s death at the hands of a thwarted spoilsman seemed to 
give an irrefutable and tragic answer to all objections to the 
immediate adoption of the reform — yet the politicians in 
Congress continued to find excuses for delay. 

In the fall elections of 1882, the Democrats won control of the 
new House of Representatives, as well as sweeping victories in 
thirteen of the sixteen states in which gubernatorial elections 
were held. While Republican factionalism helped to bring about 
this result, the failure of the party to reform the public service 
was an important contributing factor. In the important state 
of New York, Grover Cleveland, a Democrat and ardent civil- 
service reformer, was elected Governor by an unprecedented 
plurality of 192,000. The expiring Republican Congress resolved 
to enact the desired legislation, both in order to propitiate public 
sentiment and to protect Republican officeholders from the effects 
of the severer act which the incoming Democrats were almost 
certain to propose. u 

The result was the Pendleton Act of January 16, 1883, drafted 
by Dorman B. Eaton, and introduced, as it happened, by Senator 
G. F. Pendleton, an Ohio Democrat. Briefly expressed, the 
statute provided for a system of competitive examinations as a 
test of fitness for appointment to federal office, and it further 
declared that no federal employee should ever lose his position 
for failure to contribute to political funds. By direction of the 
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law, the new rules were to apply at once to all custom districts 
and post offices employing fifty or more persons, and the Presi- 
dent was empowered to extend this ‘‘classified list” (as it was 
called) from time to time at his discretion. Provision was made 
for a Civil Service Commission of three members to direct and 
administer the new system, subject to the President’s authority. 

The statute left much to be desired, of course. For example, \ 
the rules applied only to future appointments and, at first, to only 
about 14,000 positions, leaving eighty-nine per cent.of the offices 
still subject to partisan politics. Nevertheless, the Pendleton 
Act has rightly been called “the Magna Charta of civil-service 
reform,” for through its provision for future enlargements of the 
classified list, subsequent Presidents have progressively extended 
the merit plan of appointment until, at the present time, approxi- 
mately sixty per cent of the vast army of federal employees are 
under its protection. While idealism contributed to this steady 
diminution of the spoils system, gross partisanship played its 
part as well, for a party going out of power often increased the 
classified list in order to protect its followers from being dismissed 
by its successful rival.1. Few backward steps have been taken, 
on the whole. The rapid extension of the reformed system has 
owed most, perhaps, to the exertions of Presidents Roosevelt, 
Taft, and Wilson. 

Arthur was frankly an aspirant for the Republican nomination 
in 1884, but his chances were slight, for he had lost his former 
Stalwart support without entirely convincing the Halfbreeds of 
the genuineness of his conversion. With Conkling out of politics, 
the old-line politicians began to rally to the support of Blaine, and 
even ‘Me Too” Platt cried, ‘‘Blaine’s turn has come.” To the 
reform wing of the party, however, Blaine’s candidacy promised 
a negation of all the progress toward good government that had 
been made since Grant left office. When the national convention 
assembled in Chicago on June 3, 1884, Blaine’s nomination was 
secured on the fourth ballot, though against the resolute opposi- 
tion of George W. Curtis and of younger delegates like Theodore 
Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge. Since his candidacy lacked 


1 This practice has prompted the cynical remark, ‘‘To the vanquished belong the spoils!” 
for, when the civil-service rules are extended to a new class of officers, the incumbents are 
included within their protection either without an examination, or else with a noncompetitive 
examination. 
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the customary Republican qualification of service in the Civil 
War, amends were made by the nomination of General John A. 
Logan of Illinois for Vice-President. 

Shortly after the convention, a conference of Independent 
Republicans adopted resolutions condemning the ticket and 
calling upon the Democrats to offer candidates whom they 
could support. The Democrats were prepared, and at their 
Chicago convention, on July 8, chose Grover Cleveland of New 
York on the second ballot. Thomas A. Hendricks of Indiana, 
Tilden’s running-mate in 1876, was named for Vice-President in a 
feeble effort to resurrect the old “fraud”’ issue. 

Cleveland’s nomination admirably met the requirements of the 
situation. With none of the qualities of the dashing political 
cavalier or the wiles of the professional intriguer, he had impressed 
himself upon the people of his state through his blunt and ag- 
gressive honesty and his painstaking devotion to the public 
weal, and they had raised him from Mayor of Buffalo in 1881 to 
the chief magistracy of the state in 1882. A second conference 
of Independents indorsed the Democratic candidate as a man 
“whose name is the synonym of political courage and honesty and 
of administrative reform,” and stigmatized Blaine as “‘a repre- 
sentative of men, methods, and conduct which the public con- 
science condemns.” 

The platforms of the two parties presented no real points of 
difference. Both promised a revision of the tariff without injury 
to domestic industries, both indorsed civil-service reform, and 
both dangled additional pensions before the old-soldier vote. 
Accordingly, the contest turned upon the pervasive influence of 
party loyalty and the personal attributes of the candidates. In 
bitter contempt the Republican bolters were dubbed “‘Mug- 
wumps” by the regulars. The electioneering activities of 
Schurz, Curtis, Henry Ward Beecher, Benjamin H. Bristow, and 
other Mugwump leaders, covering the states from Rhode Island 
to Iowa, undoubtedly drew many thousands of voters to Cleve- 
land’s support, particularly in the case of the young voters who 
had grown to manhood since the war. Other Republicans, 
unwilling to desert to the traditional enemy, compromised by 
voting for J. P. St. John of Kansas, the Prohibition candidate. 
The great majority of the Republicans, however, remained 
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loyal — captivated by Blaine’s magnetic personality as other 
hundreds of thousands had once been by Henry Clay’s, or else 
believing with Roosevelt and Hamilton Fish that reform should 
come from within the party. 

The old embers of the “ Mulligan Letters” scandal were fanned 
into flame by new accusations of Blaine’s illicit financial dealings 
with privilege-seeking corporations, and Democratic orators 
made effective use of Cleveland’s precept, ‘‘ Public office is a 
public trust.” On the other hand, Cleveland, charged with being 
the father of an illegitimate son, admitted the truth of the 
accusation. A charge against Blaine as a drunkard was refuted 
by a certificate of Neal Dow, the Maine prohibitionist. Declared 
the Nation, ‘‘The campaign is one worthy of the stairways of a 
tenement-house.”’ 

Blaine tried once more to consolidate Republican strength in 
the Middle West by “waving the bloody shirt.” Both parties 
put forth special efforts to cultivate the Irish-Catholic vote, and 
Blaine had the ardent support of the [rish World, the American 
organ of the Irish Land League. But the Democrats had the 
better of the argument when, in the final week of the campaign, 
the Rev. S. D. Burchard, chairman of a Protestant ministerial 
gathering in New York, introduced Blaine as the opponent of 
the party of “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” —a remark 
promptly attributed by the Democratic press to Blaine himself. 
Business depression and widespread unemployment were other 
factors favorable to a change of party. 

On the day after the election, the Associated Press announced 
that Blaine had won, and it was not until three days later that a 
Democratic victory was conceded. ‘The outcome was exceedingly 
close, Cleveland receiving 219 electoral votes to 182 for Blaine, 
and 48.9 per cent of the popular vote to 48.3 for Blaine. Had 
New York gone Republican, its thirty-six electoral votes would 
have given the presidency to Blaine; yet Cleveland’s lead in that 
state was barely 1149 popular votes out of a total of more than 
1,160,000! Thus the cause of good government was again suc- 
cessful, though this time under the egis of the Democratic party. 
It remained to be seen, however, whether Cleveland with all his 
dogged determination could shape his heterogeneous following 
into an effective instrument for political reform. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


HUMANITARIAN STRIVING AND SOCIAL 
PROGRESS, 1872-1890 


THE RENASCENCE OF THE WOMAN’S-RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


Political concerns were not the sole interest of the American 
people in the generation following the Civil War. Indeed, some 
of the most significant developments during the years from Grant 
to the close of Cleveland’s presidency were only remotely related 
to political controversy. The period was, in many respects, one 
of moral agitation and humanitarian endeavor, yielding results of 
enduring importance in the annals of American social progress. 
The interests of the social reformers were broad, and the evils they 
attacked many; but it is to be noted that, for the most part, 
they were not concerned with the growing misery of the labor- 
ing classes. This subject is therefore reserved for discussion in 
another place. 

The earlier movement for sex equality (see pages 73-75), 
which had been shoved into the background by the exciting issues 
of the Civil War, now experienced a revival. At the close of the 
war the feminist leaders had hoped to obtain for their sex the right 
to vote at the time that the ballot was extended to colored men 
by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth amendments. They made 
desperate but futile efforts to that end, flooding Congress with 
petitions and making countless personal appeals. Their dis- 
appointment was intense, for the franchise seemed a logical 
reward for the priceless services which the women had rendered 
during the war. 

Realizing that a long and difficult struggle loomed ahead, the 
suffragists resolved to leave no stone unturned which would ad- 
vance their cause. In May, 1869, the National Woman Suffrage 
Association was formed with Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton as 
President, pledged to strive for the ballot through state action. 
Later in the year the American Woman Suffrage Association was 
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organized, under the leadership of Henry Ward Beecher, for the 
purpose of securing equal suffrage through a federai amendment. 

Other conditions, different in character and ultimately more 
potent, were working to change the position of women in Ameri- 
can society, and were, in the long run, to bring about the emanci- 
pation of the sex. The Economic Revolution ruthlessly violated 
the traditional seclusion of the home, and forced an ever increasing 
number of women and girls to seek employment as factory-hands 
and as bookkeepers, clerks, and helpers in offices and stores. 
Between 1870 and 1890 the number of women over sixteen years 
engaged in such occupations grew from 364,819 to 1,199,640, and 
in 1900 to 1,707,415. 

At the same time the portals of higher education began to open 
to women as never before. In 1865 the first women’s college 
possessing ample funds was opened at Poughkeepsie by Matthew 
Vassar, consecrated to the ideal of maintaining educational 
standards equal to those of the best men’s colleges. The West- 
ern state universities urged forward the movement. Under a 
law of 1867 Wisconsin admitted girls to the normal department of 
the university, and three years later the University of Michigan 
reversed the practice of almost thirty years by offering all the 
regular courses to woinen. When the Ohio State University 
began operations in 1870, women were admitted on equal terms 
with men. In 1869 private beneficence endowed Boston Uni- 
versity on a coeducational basis — the first college of the kind in 
Massachusetts. Soon coeducation became the rule, rather than 
the exception, in the liberal arts colleges of the country. 

With the ever-broadening facilities for higher education, women 
began to enter the professions. Before the close of the century 
they had largely displaced men as schoolteachers. Their progress 
in medicine, law, and theology was slower because of the reluctance 
of professional schools to admit them as students. Nevertheless, 
women were allowed to plead before the federal Supreme Court 
by 1879, and by the end of the century there were in the United 
States 1,010 women lawyers, 7,387 physicians and surgeons, 807 
dentists, and 3,373 clergywomen. By the force of circumstances, 
the time-honored argument against woman’s rights, summed up in 
the saying, ““Woman’s sphere is the home ! ” was losing its validity. 

Another factor working in the interests of feminine emanci- 
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pation was the rise and development of women’s clubs throughout 
the United States. Beginning in 1868 with the founding of the 
Sorosis in New York and the New England Woman’s Club in 
Boston, the number of clubs increased as household conveniences 
multiplied and the housewife gained more time from domestic 
duties. As the years wore on, such clubs gave less attention to 
art, literature, and religion and more to civic and social prob- 
lems, and some of them became centers of agitation for woman’s 
rights and equal suffrage. By 1890 the clubs were so numerous 
and so widespread that they became linked together in a great 
national organization called the “‘ General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs.” 

The expansion of women’s activities in so many directions led to 
reforms in the laws which regulated their position in American 
life. Such changes were brought about only with the greatest 
difficulty, for the feminist leaders had to combat not only the 
inertia, prejudice, and active hostility of the men but also that 
of many of their own sex. In this long uphill battle the names 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Lucy Stone (Blackwell), Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt bear a special luster. ‘The storm center of 
the struggle was the suffrage question. Opponents of univeral 
suffrage protested that woman would lose her charm in masculine 
eyes, that sex equality would lead to the breaking-up of family 
life, and that the feminine intellect was unfitted to cope with 
problems of state. The American movement was in harmony 
with the enlightened conception of women that was making 
headway in many parts of the world, and the American leaders 
received encouragement and inspiration from feminist victories 
in other lands.’ 

The progress toward legal equality was gradual but certain. 
Although in 1900 the laws of California, the Dakotas, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Ohio, and Georgia still expressly designated the 


1 In 1862 Sweden gave unmarried women taxpayers a vote for all officials except members 
of Parliament. Widows and spinsters received local voting rights in Finland in 1865. In 
1866 the woman suffrage movement began in Great Britain, and desperate efforts were made 
to insert equal suffrage in the Reform Bills of 1867 and 1884. In 1869 Parliament granted 
the municipal franchise to women taxpayers; and later, women received the ballot in school 
elections and certain other local matters. Iceland gave taxpaying widows and spinsters the 
municipal ballot in 1882. Parliamentary suffrage was extended to the women of New 
Zealand in 1893 and of South Australia two years later. 
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husband as head of the family and the wife subject to him, notable 
strides toward personal freedom had been made in the great 
majority of the states. For example, married women could own 
and control their property, make contracts, engage in business, 
and retain their own earnings in most states. Accordingly, as 
the century drew to a close, the principle of sex equality in 
ordinary civil matters had gained general recognition, although 
many actual inequalities in civil status survived. 

Progress was also made toward the enfranchisement of women. 
While the Economic Revolution was at its height, some Middle 
Western states ventured to grant suffrage to women in a local and 
limited sense. Following the example of Kansas in 1861, Michi- 
gan and Minnesota bestowed the ballot on women in school 
elections in 1875, and similar action was taken in the next twenty 
years by fourteen other states, representing all parts of the 
country save the old Confederacy. Kansas conferred municipal 
suffrage in 1887, and Montana (1887) and Iowa (1894) permitted 
women to vote in elections involving bond issues or taxation 
questions. Complete equality in voting was not granted in any 
state until Wyoming, which as a territory had allowed full woman 
suffrage since 1869, was admitted to the Unionin 1890. Colorado 
followed in 1893, and Utah and Idaho in 1896. 

Meantime, determined efforts had been made to secure favor- 
abie action from the national government. The great political 
parties ignored the question, but in 1878 Senator A. A. Sargent of 
California introduced an equal-suffrage proposal, drafted by 
Susan B. Anthony, which forty-two years later was to become the 
Nineteenth Amendment. Between 1878 and 1896 committees of 
the Senate reported four times in favor of a suffrage amendment, 
and House committees twice; but action went no further. Then 
there came such a complete check to further advances that, for 
a space of fifteen years, universal suffrage appeared to be merely 
an aberration of the remote and undeveloped West. 


Tue FIGHT AGAINST THE Liquor EvIL 


A reform movement, closely connected with the increasing 
influence of women in American life, was the fight against the 
“Rum Evil.” In the fifties statewide prohibition had been 
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enacted by a number of legislatures (see page 76), but the 
Civil War sapped public interest in this cause as in many other 
reform enterprises. In fact, the drink traffic attained a respect- 
ability during the war that it had never hitherto enjoyed, since 
the United States government, for the first time, used it as a pro- 
ductive source of revenue. 

In spite of the burden of taxation, the liquor business throve 
mightily. The capital invested grew from $29,000,000 in 1860 to 
$67,000,000 in 1870 and $269,000,000 in 1890. This unprece- 
dented prosperity inevitably caused the liquor manufacturers to 
become a political factor. With an enormous financial invest- 
ment to protect against the possibility of more drastic taxation 
and even of prohibitory legislation, they began to enter politics 
and to wield power in state and local affairs. In the case of 
the Whisky-Ring frauds under Grant, they were able to reach 
degrading hands to the very threshold of the White House. 

The earlier hostility to the use of intoxicants had been due 
to moral and hygienic objections. This opposition was now 
powerfully reénforced by an argument of a different kind, directed 
against the organized liquor traffic as a sinister and reactionary 
influence in American politics. Symptomatic of the new attitude 
was the formation of the Prohibition party in 1869, on a platform 
demanding statutory suppression of the liquor traffic and the 
adoption of woman suffrage as the most effective means to that 
end. Though never casting an electoral vote, the party has 
taken part in every presidential contest since 1872, and by reason 
of its strength in New York state in 1884 was an important 
factor in bringing about the defeat of Blaine. 

In 1874 the women decided to wage warfare against the ‘‘Rum 
Evil” through an organization of their own, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Under the leadership of Frances 
E. Willard, branches were established in each state and territory. 
Campaigns were waged for statewide prohibition, and every 
state was induced to pass laws to require scientific temperance 
instruction in the public schools. Many of the religious denom- 
inations formed special societies to assist the cause, and in 1893 
a new and aggressive organization, the Anti-Saloon League, was 
established in order to coérdinate the efforts of all existing 
agencies. 
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The great national parties avoided the prohibition question, 
for the most part, since they feared either to risk a new and 
uncertain issue or to lose campaign contributions from the 
liquor interests. Moreover, a majority of the people were, as 
yet, opposed to any curbing of their ‘“‘personal liberty” in the use 
of intoxicants. This feeling was especially strong among persons 
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THE PROHIBITION MOVEMENT IN 1893 


of German descent. President Hayes, however, gave the cause 
his moral sanction when he banished alcoholic beverages from all 
White House functions during his administration, and in 1887 
Alaska was piaced under prohibition by executive order of 
President Cleveland. 

The reform made steady progress in other respects as well. 
Between 1880 and 1890, statewide prohibition was established 
in Kansas, Iowa, and North and South Dakota. In many other 
states, much of the territory was voted “dry” by means of local 
option, that is, through self-denying regulations adopted by the 
popular vote of local communities. Saloons elsewhere were 
forced to operate under high licenses, costing from $500 to $1000 
annually. Yet, notwithstanding the multiplying restraints on 
the liquor traffic, the per capita consumption of alcoholic stimu- 
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lants for the country in general doubled from 1870 to 18go. 
The most optimistic prohibitionists hardly dreamed that their 
cause would be triumphant within the span of another generation. 


THE FORMATION OF THE RED CROSS 


In harmony with the new humanitarian conceptions was the 
movement to mitigate the horrors of war. Following a prelimi- 
nary conference of 1863, a convention representing sixteen nations 
met at Geneva, Switzerland, in August, 1864, and drew up a 
treaty for establishing the International Red Cross Society. 
By its provisions, there should be formed, in every country sign- 
ing the treaty, organizations to codperate in times of war with 
the army medical service. All such societies should wear a red 
cross (the Swiss national emblem reversed) as a distinguishing 
mark, and in time of war be free from hostile attack in their care 
of the sick and wounded. Although the success of the United 
States Sanitary Commission in the Civil War, then being waged, 
proved to be a source of great inspiration to the Geneva con- 
vention, the American government was not represented by 
official delegates, and through indifference, it refused to adhere 
to the treaty. 

To Clara Barton, a heroine of mercy in the Civil War, belongs 
the credit of inducing the government to reverse its attitude. 
Convinced of the tremendous value of the Red Cross through her 
relief activities in the Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871), she re- 
turned to the United States, and as soon as her health permitted, 
began a persistent campaign, as she said, “to wipe from the 
scroll of my country’s fame the stain of imputed lack of common 
humanity.” Success finally crowned her efforts. President 
Garfield promised to recommend ratification of the Geneva 
Treaty in his first annual message, and under Arthur the Senate 
took the desired action in March, 1882, thereby lighting ‘“‘bon- 
fires that night ... in the streets of Switzerland, France, 
Germany, and Spain.” ‘The United States was the thirty-second 
nation to sign. 

When success was in sight, the American Red Cross Society was 
established in July, 1881, with Clara Barton as President. Asa 
result of her efforts, the ‘American Amendment” was added to 
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the Geneva Treaty in 1884, expressly authorizing the Red Cross 
to engage in peacetime humanitarian work in connection with 
floods, earthquakes, and other public disasters. Between 1881 
and 1890, the American Red Cross carried on relief work during 
the Michigan forest fires in 1881, the Mississippi River floods in 
1882, the cyclone in Louisiana and the Ohio River floods of 1883, 
the overflow of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers in 1884, the 
drought in Texas in 1886, the cyclone at Mt. Vernon, Illinois, in 
1887, the yellow-fever pestilence in Florida, and the Johnstown 
(Pennsylvania) flood in 1889. Its hold on the gratitude of the 
American people was undoubted, and with the passage of years 
the scope of its activities tended steadily to enlarge. 


THE INTELLECTUAL REVIVAL 


The generation following the Civil War witnessed vast improve- 
ments in educational opportunities for the masses. In the North 
the schools were greatly improved, and the curriculum expanded 
to include forms of manual training like agriculture and home 
economics. “Kindergartens,” first introduced into this country 
_ in 1855 by Mrs. Carl Schurz, spread to thirty states by 1880. 
Free public high schools multiplied, and much more attention 
than formerly was devoted to teacher-training. At the same 
time, as has already been seen, the public-school system took 
firm root in the Southern states; and with the assistance of 
Northern benefactions like the Peabody Fund (1867) and the 
Slater Fund (1882), a special effort was made to cope with the 
problem of negro education. The enrollment of pupils for the 
entire country assumed an enormous total, increasing from about 
seven millions in 1870 to nearly thirteen millions in 1890. 

In the field of higher education the most striking development 
was the rise of the great state universities. A strong impetus 
in this direction had been given by the Morrill Act, passed by 
Congress in 1862, which offered each state a large grant of land 
for the purpose of endowing a college devoted chiefly to instruc- 
tion in agriculture and the mechanic arts. Every state accepted 
the proffered lands, and applied them either to a preéxisting 
private college or state university, or to an especially created 
institution. Between 1865 and 1800, sixteen new state uni- 
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versities were founded, most of them in the Middle and Far West. 
Everywhere the cause of higher education was quickened. 

A remarkable generation of university presidents came on the 
scene, such men as Andrew D. White at Cornell and James 
McCosh at Princeton (1868), Charles W. Eliot at Harvard (1869), 
J. B. Angell at Michigan and Noah Porter at Yale (1871), D. C. 
Gilman at Johns Hopkins (1876), and Alice Freeman (Palmer) 
at Wellesley (1882). In 1888 James Bryce declared, “‘The seats 
of learning and education are at present among the most potent 
forces making for progress and the formation of sound opinion in 
the United States, and they increase daily in the excellence of 
their teachers no less than in the number of their students.” 

American journalism also entered a new era. The war had 
accustomed publishers to lavish outlays of money, and had 
created many new readers whose subscriptions could not be 
retained by the old-fashioned editorial discussion and ponderous 
literary style. Instead, editors began to fill their columns with 
items, selected not because of their intrinsic importance but 
because of their human interest or sensational qualities, and 
written in vigorous and pungent style. Charles A. Dana, who 
became editor of the New York Sun in 1868, set the new pattern, 
and it reached its full development in this period when Joseph 
Pulitzer, a brilliant journalist of Hungarian birth, took over the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch in 1878 and five years later extended his 
operations to the New York World. Pulitzer’s purpose was to 
make the World a vehicle of popular opinion for the achievement 
of social and political reforms. In a few years his journal was 
the most profitable and the most widely imitated newspaper in 
the country. 

Newspapers of this new type had many of the characteristics of 
presentday journalism, and were deliberately designed to cater to 
the increasing numbers of wage-earners — the least literate sec- 
tion of the population. Large headlines, and ‘‘feature stories” 
of scandal and crime, became the rule. Increased attention was 
given to sports, to amusements, and to the special interests of 
women and children. The new trend reached its climax in the 
ubiquitous Sunday supplement, which, to the distress of the pious 
and the grief of the fastidious, regaled an ever-widening circle of 
readers with its pictures, sensational fiction, and colored ‘‘comics.” 
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Even more significant was the transformation of the larger 
journals into vast business enterprises. Newspapers ceased to be 
the external embodiments of great editors as in Greeley’s time. 
As a result of the Economic Revolution and the enormous 
development of retail stores, the newspapers tended to become, 
first and foremost, advertising sheets and only secondarily 
vehicles of news. The great metropolitan dailies passed into the 
hands of newspaper corporations, for they represented too heavy 
a financial investment to be borne by a single person or small 
group of men. Gradually the controlling interest in newspaper 
policy shifted from the editorial sanctum to the office of the 
business manager, with a corresponding loss to the freedom of 
the press. 

Better processes and new mechanical devices made it possible 
for the newspapers to meet the huge leaps in circulation. Notable 
among these were cheaper methods of making print paper, 
improved printing presses, and Ottmar Mergenthaler’s invention 
of the linotype machine (1884). At the same time, newspapers, 
in the interest of economy and efficiency, began to codperate with 
each other in news-gathering. Though the original Associated 
Press was organized prior to 1860, in the years after the war 
numerous competing news-associations sprang up, and waged 
hot war with each other. Finally, in 1900, the various interests 
consolidated, and the presentday Associated Press resulted. 

While newspapers in general continued to be strong party 
organs, the leaven of independent thought and action was at work 
in the journalistic as well as in the political world. This tendency 
was greatly strengthened by certain weekly journals that were 
established, or which became prominent, shortly after the war, 
such as the Independent, the Christian Union (now the Outlook), 
Harper's Weekly, and the Nation. Of the free-lance editors the 
most significant was E. L. Godkin of the Nation, an Irish immi- 
grant, whose good temper and mental acuteness set a new 
standard for the free and intelligent criticism of public affairs in 
the period from 1865 to 1899. 

These weeklies had a circumscribed reading public, composed 
chiefly of the educated classes of the East, but indirectly their 
influence extended far. When Blaine ran for President in 1884, 
the spirit of independent journalism had made such headway that 
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many of the great Republican dailies supported the Democratic 
ticket, among them the Times, the Evening Post, and the Herald 
of New York, the Boston Transcript, the Times and the News of 
Chicago, and the Springfield Republican. In the columns of 
Harper's Weekly, Thomas Nast, whose cartoons had helped to 
expose the Tweed Ring and other frauds, laid the foundations of 
modern American political caricature, contributing to our politi- 
cal zoo the familiar figures of the Republican elephant, the Demo- 
cratic donkey, and the Tammany tiger. 

In the loftier realms of literary expression, the years from 
1870 to 1890 marked a new creative epoch, comparable to that 
of the thirties and forties, but surpassing it in originality, variety, 
and sheer volume of output. The new writers wrote with the 
rush and thrill of a new nation about them. ‘They saw American 
life undergoing kaleidoscopic changes, and sought to preserve in 
their pages impressions of a social organization fast altering 
beyond recognition. Impatient with the bookishness and fastidi- 
ous diction of their predecessors, their spirit was social, virile, 
realistic; they strove to depict men and women in all their crudity 
and strength as they actually were.! Never before had American 
literature been so distinctively a product of the soil, never so 
truly a mirror of the life of the people. Every section, almost 
every region, had its photographer, interpreter, or bard; dialect 
and local-color writing were the distinguishing marks of the new 
school. 

S. L. Clemens (‘‘Mark Twain’) gave a broadly humorous 
picture of the early days in Middle America, and, with Bret Harte 
and Joaquin Miller, made memorable the picturesque frontier 
life of California and the Great West. Edward Eggleston 
depicted the primitive society of Indiana. With an accomplished 
pen George W. Cable celebrated the survivals of the old Spanish 
and French civilizations in Louisiana, Alice French (‘‘Octave 
Thanet’’) wrote of the dwellers in the Arkansas cane-brakes, and 
Mary N. Murfree (‘“‘Charles Egbert Craddock”) told of the 
scenery and mountains of Tennessee. The chivalry and folklore 
of the Old South were made to live again in the pages of 


1 Rooted though this new movement was in the changing foundations of American life, 
it had its counterpart in Europe where Thomas Hardy in England, Bjérnson in Norway, and 
Tolstoi in Russia were finding new and vital literary material in the simple annals of village 
and peasant life. 
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Thomas Nelson Page, Joel Chandler Harris, and F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 

More than all others perhaps, Walt Whitman, whose earlier 
work had failed of an audience, and ‘‘ Mark Twain,” whose first 
notable work Innocents Abroad appeared in 1869, were the incar- 
nate spirit of America, voicing its ideals of democracy, its passion 
for improvement, its desire for fair play. Of the new age, too, 
were two authors of a different stamp: William Dean Howells 
and Henry James, realists like the others in their fidelity to truth 
but careful and precise students of artistic form. The literary 
awakening found its unique expression in the short story, “litera- 
ture in small parcels,” a form peculiarly adapted to the needs of 
the hurrying, breathless people who constituted the new nation. 
It is not too much to say that through the short story America 
has made her greatest contribution to world literature. 


New SocrtAL CONVENIENCES AND PASTIMES 


The new opportunities for educational and literary self- 
improvement came at a time when the intellectual life of the 
masses was being quickened by certain epochmaking inventions. 
Foremost among these was the telephone, invented in 1876 
independently by Alexander Graham Bell and Elisha Gray, and 
made practicable for general use a few years later by the adoption 
of the central exchange system. Social communication was 
thereby facilitated, business transactions expedited, and the bar- 
riers of isolation among the rural inhabitants began to crumble. 
In 1924 there were between fourteen and fifteen million telephones 
in the United States, more than three fifths of the world’s supply, 
and about one for every eight persons in the Union. 

Important discoveries were made in lighting, thus tending to 
erase the difference between day and night for individuals and 
communities. Improving upon the experiments of others, 
C. F. Brush of Cleveland devised an arc light in 1878, which 
attained its effect by passing a flame from one carbon to another, 
and proved suitable for illuminating streets and public places. 
In 1879 Thomas A. Edison, the most versatile inventor in history, 
perfected the first practicable incandescent electric light,! and 

1 Between 1870 and roo Edison took out 727 United States patents. 
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when Garfield was inaugurated two years later, the national 
capital was widely admired for its brilliant illumination. 

Of equal significance in a different field was the invention of a 
mechanical substitute for the old-fashioned penman and copyist. 
In 1873 Remington and Sons of Ilion, New York, began the 
manufacture of a typewriter that had been devised five years 
earlier mainly by C. L. Sholes of Milwaukee. In the ensuing 
years, the typewriter transformed office work, modified literary 
style, and was responsible for a new vocation which gave employ- 
ment and economic independence to thousands of women. 

Great progress was also made in photography, most notably 
perhaps by the invention of the small portable snapshot camera 
by George Eastman of Rochester, New York, in 1888. Photog- 
raphy was henceforth to play an important part in science, in 
advertising, and in the general diffusion of intelligence. Another 
marvel of the period was the talking-machine, invented by 
Edison in 1877 and exhibited to President and Mrs. Hayes in the 
White House the following year. At first the phonograph 
possessed little practical utility, for the records were made of 
tinfoil and easily perishable. But when C. A. Bell and Sumner 
Tainter in 1886 substituted wax records for tinfoil, the machine 
presently entered on a career of wide popularity, and began to 
furnish amusement and recreation for thousands of homes. These 
and countless minor inventions of household utility made life 
easier and more enjoyable for all classes of the population. Even 
poor people possessed advantages and conveniences which the 
wealthiest citizen lacked half a century earlier and which Lincoln 
and his generation knew nothing of. 

These years also saw the rise of organized recreations and 
sports. The piling up of population in great cities, the increased 
leisure resulting from shorter workdays, the patronage of athletics 
by the wealthy, and the natural zest of the American people for 
competitive games were chiefly responsible for this development. 
Baseball, which in a somewhat primitive form had enjoyed a 
local vogue since the Civil War, was placed upon a national and 
professionalized basis with the formation of the National League 
in 1876. Other leagues followed, and soon baseball won its 
position as the chief American sport. In 1884 the first ‘ World 
Series” was played in this country. 
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Football developed somewhat more slowly, being closely as- 
sociated with the growth of collegiate athletics. The American 
game was an adaptation of the English game Rugby, and the first 
intercollegiate contest occurred between Princeton and Rutgers 
in 1869. In 1876 the American Intercollegiate Football Associa- 
tion was formed by Columbia, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale; 
and in the next twenty years the game, under constantly changing 
rules, spread to nearly all the colleges and most of the high schools 
of the country. Lawn tennis was imported into America from 
England about 1875, and soon attracted an increasing number of 
devotees, leading to the formation of a national association in 
1881. 

The modern bicycle came into vogue about the same time. 
An earlier contrivance consisted practically of one large front 
wheel, over which the rider was precariously mounted, balanced 
by a smaller wheel in the rear. In 1884, however, the “safety” 
bicycle was devised with two moderate-sized wheels of equal 
dimensions, similar to the presentday model. A League of 
American Wheelmen had been formed in 1880, but the intro- 
duction of the “safety,” and later of pneumatic tires in place of 
the solid rubber ones, led to a cycling craze that infected 
every city and village of the land. Other sports enjoyed a 
similar development. Professionals and amateurs alike took 
part in this new play life of the nation, and the well-to-do signi- 
fied their approval by the establishment of luxurious country 
clubs, yacht clubs, and athletic clubs. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE ALIEN PEOPLES, 1872-1890 


THe New InpIAn Po.ricy 


By the decade of the eighties the spirit of national unity had 
begun to permeate the people of the United States as never 
before. All the significant currents in American life since the 
war had tended to make people forgetful of state boundaries and 
think in terms of the country as a whole. The Economic Revo- 
lution, the waning of war issues, the revolt against political 
corruption, the great inventions, the new trend in education, the 
broad appeal of the new literature — these were nationalizing 
influences of far-reaching importance. Nor can the widespread 
interest in organized sports be ignored as a solvent of local 
prejudices and sectional animosities. Edward Freeman, the 
English historian, traveling in the United States in 1883, noticed 
that “‘where the word ‘federal’ used to be used up to the time of 
the civil war or later, the word ‘national’ is now used all but 
invariably. It used to be ‘federal capital,’ ‘federal army,’ 
‘federal revenue,’ and so forth. Now the word ‘national’ is 
almost always used instead.”’ 

True national unity, however, is a product of mutual under- 
‘standing among all groups and classes of the population, and this, 
in turn, is closely connected with their freedom to make use of the 
normal avenues of living a full life and attaining economic inde- 
pendence. Accordingly, one of the vital problems before the 
United States was occasioned by the existence of undigested 
alien elements in the population, notably the Indians in the 
Great West, the negroes in the South, the Chinese on the Pacific 
Coast, and the increasing horde of European immigrants. The 
period from Grant to Cleveland marked a turning point in the 
relationship of the government to these peoples. Although the 
solutions attempted met with varying degrees of success, they 
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nevertheless formed the foundations of American policy toward 
these races, which have continued to the present day. 

The Indians constituted the most pressing problem. After a 
quarter-century of desperate combat they were reduced to a 
subject people by the middle of the eighties. At that time they 
numbered about 260,000, exclusive of the bands in Alaska. A 
small portion of them were civilized or taxable Indians who had 
abandoned their tribal relations and settled in white com- 
munities; but the vast majority dwelt on western reservations, 
where the land was owned collectively by the tribe, and they 
subsisted partly or almost wholly upon the largess of the United 
States. According to President Cleveland’s annual message of 
1885, these Indian lands, aggregating an area almost as large as 
France, ‘‘are included in the boundaries of 171 reservations of 
different dimensions, scattered in 21 States and Territories, 
presenting great variations in climate and in the kind and quality 
of their soils. Among the Indians . . . exist the most marked 
differences in natural traits and disposition and in their progress 
toward civilization,” some being “vicious and stupid” and 
others industrious, peace-abiding, and capable of self-government. 

Since 1819 the federal government had made modest appropria- 
tions to aid missionary schools among the Indians, but about 
1873 Congress inaugurated a new policy by appropriating money 
to be used directly by the government in their education. From 
$20,000, the annual subsidy increased until it passed the million- 
dollar mark within fifteen years. Three types of government 
schools were developed: neighborhood day-schools for ele- 
mentary instruction, reservation boarding-schools, and non- 
reservation boarding-schools. The special object of Indian 
education was to instruct the boys and girls in agriculture, house- 
work, and other practical pursuits necessary to fit them for a part 
in complex modern life. In 1880 more than 7000 Indian children 
were in school, and not less than twice that number of adults were 
engaged in occupations for which they had been trained in the 
schools. 

It was fully realized by Grant and his successors in office that 
education in itself could not civilize the savages, so long as the 
old reservation life continued with its tribal ownership of prop- 
erty, dependence on governmental rations, and other enervating 
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influences. But repeated recommendations for reform were, for 
a number of years, unheeded by Congress. Two sets of influ- 
ences, however, led eventually to a change of policy. One of 
these was a strong humanitarian protest on the part of Easterners 
who where shocked at the wholesale disregard of the red man’s 
rights both by the frontiersmen and the government. This 
sentiment found its strongest emotional expression in Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s book, A Century of Dishonor, published in 1881, 
and was responsible for the formation of the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation in 1882. Such people desired to free the Indian from the 
guardianship of the government and set his feet firmly upon the 
path to civilization. The other influence was the growing con- 
viction that, with the rapid exhaustion of the open frontier 
country, the uneconomic use of millions of acres given over to 
Indian occupancy should no longer be tolerated. 

Sometime before entering the presidency, Mrs. Jackson’s 
book fell into Cleveland’s hands, and he was deeply affected by 
its pathetic portrayal of Indian mistreatment. Consequently, as 
President, he actively interested himself in the question, and 
made the recommendation to Congress, which resulted in the 
passage of the Dawes Severalty Act on February 8, 1887, the 
“Emancipation Act of the Indians.” According to its provisions, 
the President might, whenever he deemed proper, terminate the 
tribal government and communal ownership of land in the case of 
any tribe, and divide the land among the tribesmen at the rate of 
a quartersection to each head of family and smaller allotments to 
others! As a safeguard against improvident management the 
individual owners were denied the right to mortgage or sell their 
property for a space of twenty-five years. In all other respects, 
however, they should be on an equal footing with white citizens, 
and the adult males were to possess the right to vote. If any 
tribal land remained after the allotments were made, the govern- 
ment reserved the right to buy the surplus and open it to settle- 
ment, the purchase money to be held in trust by the United 
States with annual interest payments to the Indians. 

Steady progress was made under the Dawes Act in bridging the 


1 A supplementary Act of 1891 provided for allotments of 80 acres, share and share alike. 
The Dawes Act did not apply to the Five Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory, which were 
dealt with under separate arrangements. 
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gap between barbarism and civilization. Between 1887 and 1906, 
150,123 Indians were given allotments under this law and certain 
special enactments, aggregating 21,255,391 acres. At the same 
time, 53,314,220 acres were opened to white settlement or set 
aside as forest preserves. But experience revealed some serious 
defects in the statute. Many of the individuals to whom the Act 
was applied were unprepared for the abrupt assumption of the 
franchise, and fell an easy prey to unscrupulous white politicians. 
Moreover, as citizens, they enjoyed the right to buy liquor, and 
this led to a great increase of drunkenness. When Congress in 
1897 forbade the sale of intoxicants to them, the Supreme Court 
in 1905 held the law unconstitutional. 

On the other hand, the twenty-five-year period of apprentice- 
ship necessary for final ownership proved a discouragement to 
ambitious and capable Indians. In consequence, a supple- 
mentary act was passed in 1906, the Burke Law, which empow- 
ered the Secretary of Interior thereafter to bestow full property 
title upon deserving individuals, whenever satisfied of their 
fitness, without waiting for the expiration of the usual period. 
It also postponed American citizenship and the ballot until full 
ownership was granted, and thereby rendered illegal the sale of 
intoxicants to Indians during the period of probation. 

The new policy of assimilation has been amply justified by the 
results. By 1923, nearly 185,000 of the 345,000 Indians achieved 
citizenship under the Dawes and Burke Acts: Despite the 
tendency of the old ‘“‘blanket”’ Indians to resist change, marked 
improvement appeared in health, sanitation, housing conditions, 
marital relations, and the position of women. Increasing num- 
bers of children received instruction in the special Indian schools, 
and as the reservations were gradually broken up, they attended 
the regular public schools side by side with white children. 
Somewhat more than half of the 65,000 Indian boys and girls 
in school in 1923 were enrolled in the public schools. Yet it 
is true that more than one quarter of all the eligibles had school 
facilities of no kind. 

Equally noteworthy has been the red man’s material progress, 
particularly in farming and stockraising. Unexpected riches 
came to many Indians with the discovery of oil and gas in Okla- 

1 United States v. Heff. 
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homa early in the twentieth century. The typical Indian today is 
a settled landholder and homebuilder. The pure strain is rapidly 
becoming diluted through intermarriage with the whites, and the 
day will doubtless come when the American aborigine, like many 
another conquered race, will disappear in the blood of his con- 
queror. 


THe RIDDLE OF THE NEGRO 


The negroes offered a problem of a somewhat different charac- 
ter, due to their greater number, their racial traits, and their 
former condition of slavery. In 1880 there were six and one-half 
million colored people in the United States. The great bulk of 
them dwelt in the old slave states where they formed more than 
one third of the population. By the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
amendments, their civil and political rights were under the care 
of the national government, but after the withdrawal of the troops 
from the South by Hayes in 1877, the authorities at Washington 
were disinclined to interfere further in their behalf. The North, 
a little tired of the negro problem, a little doubtful of the wisdom 
of its Reconstruction policy, and increasingly absorbed in its own 
affairs, was coming to feel that the race question was one for the 
Southern whites to solve. Furthermore, the Republican party 
was at no time in complete control of Congress and the presidency 
from 1875 to 1889. 

Under these favoring circumstances, the native whites in 
charge of the Southern state governments proceeded systematic- 
ally to deprive the colored race of the suffrage through discrimina- 
tory legislation and ingenious electoral regulations. For example, 
the illiterate negro was effectively discouraged in South Carolina 
by the requirement that, with eight or more ballot boxes before 
the voter, he must select the proper ballot for each one in order 
to insure its being counted. A common practice in some states 
was to establish the polling places at points remote from the 
negro settlements, or else to change the location of the polls on the 
eve of an election without notice to the blacks. In Mississippi, 
negro representation in the legislature was kept at a minimum by 
the creation of the famous ‘“‘shoestring district,” three hundred 
miles long and about twenty wide, embracing nearly all the 
densest colored communities of the state. Stuffing of the ballot 
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box by the whites was aiso resorted to without compunctions of 
conscience. 

Encouraged by their success in reducing the vote by irregular 
means, the Southern states after 1890 undertook boldly to alter 
those provisions of their constitutions, which, since Reconstruc- 
tion times, had guaranteed political equality to the negroes. 
Mississippi set the pace in that year by a constitutional require- 
ment that a citizen, in order to vote, must have paid his taxes for 
the preceding two years, and must, in addition, ‘“‘be able to read 
any section of the Constitution of this State, or to understand the 
same when read to him, or give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof.”” The flexible intelligence qualification was adopted 
confessedly in order to enable the election officials to disfranchise 
illiterate blacks without disfranchising illiterate whites. 

The new scheme, with modifications and variations, was 
presently adopted by South Carolina, Louisiana, Alabama, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia. When the Mississippi provision 
was attacked before the Supreme Court as contrary to the 
Fifteenth Amendment, the court held that proof must be given 
that the actual administration of the suffrage clause was evil and 
not simply that evil was possible. Under the new restrictions 
the proportion of colored voters continued to decline. Torn 
from his giddy heights of Reconstruction times, the negro became 
a negligible factor in Southern politics. 

In most respects, the negro was permitted to enjoy the same 
civil rights as those of the white man, but where the races were 
apt to come into social contact, barriers were erected. Tennessee 
passed the first “Jim Crow” law in 1881 by requiring separate 
compartments or coaches on railways for the two peoples. 
Presently the negroes in most Southern states found themselves 


1 Williams v. Mississippi (1898). Southern ingenuity was not yet exhausted. Beginning 
in 1898, Louisiana, North Carolina, and Oklahoma (1910) amended their constitutions in 
order to exempt from the onerous educational and taxpaying tests all male adults whose 
ancestors had voted prior to the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment. In the two former 
cases, the persons so qualifying were given a limited period for registration, whereupon their 
names were placed upon a permanent voting list. Oklahoma imposed no time limit for 
registration. The “grandfather clauses” were held unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
in rors as a clear violation of the Fifteenth Amendment. Guinn v. United States; Myers 2. 
Anderson. Closely analogous to these clauses was the “‘old-soldier clause,” adopted by 
Alabama, Virginia, and Georgia from 1901 to 1908, which exempted from the usual qualifica- 
tions all propertyless soldiers and sailors, who had fought in wars prior to 1902, and their 
descendants. 
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compelled, by law or custom, to accept separate accommodations 
in public conveyances, restaurants, and theaters. Laws were 
also enacted against intermarriage. 

The color line was likewise applied to the public schools, where 
special and usually inferior training and facilities were provided 
for black children. Nevertheless, negro illiteracy declined from 
seventy per cent in 1880 to fifty-seven per cent in 1890 and forty- 
four in 1goo. Active race friction leading to lynchings and 
burnings usually developed in localities where the two peoples 
were about evenly divided or where the worst elements of the 
two races came into collision. Such disgraceful affrays, however, 
have been the exception rather than the rule. 

Fortunately, the right to acquire property and establish a home, 
perhaps the greatest privilege of all, was in no way abridged by 
the dominant race. In the cultivation of the habits of thrift and 
industry, the negroes owed much to the teachings of Booker T. 
Washington, a great colored leader, who in 1881 founded a 
Normal and Industrial Institute at Tuskegee, Alabama, for his 
people. Deploring the tendency of negro demagogues to agitate 
incessantly for equality, he constantly urged the race to ‘‘make 
itself so valuable to the community in which it lives that it will 
not merely be tolerated, like a poor relative, but rather welcomed 
and sought after.” ‘“‘The opportunity to earn a dollar in a 
factory,” he declared, “‘is just now worth infinitely more than the 
opportunity to spend a dollar in an opera house.” 

The majority of the negroes continued to live on the land, as in 
slavery times, and acquired full ownership as rapidly as circum- 
stances permitted. As early as 1874 colored farmers owned 
338,769 acres, and in the next decade this acreage doubled. By 
1890, nearly one fifth of all the homes occupied by colored heads 
of families were owned by their tenants. The value of the 
agricultural land owned by negroes aggregated more than 
$100,000,000 in 1900. In that year they farmed more than 
one sixth of the improved acreage of the South, and raised more 
than one sixth of the gross products. This progress was a sub- 
stantial testimonial to a people who were practically landless in 
1860. 

Domestic and personal service proved to be the next most 
popular occupation. The number engaged in manufacturing and 
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mechanical pursuits and in professional callings was small in 
comparison. The colored population increased after 1880 at 
the rate of one million a decade, a smaller ratio than the dominant 
race, and there was a steadily growing appreciation on the part 
of the whites of the important place that the negro wage-earner 
occupied in Southern economic life. 


Toe New IMMIGRANT INVASION 


A third race problem, unlike that of either the Indians or the 
negroes, was presented by the increasing numbers of Chinese on 
the Pacific Coast. When Chinese laborers first went to California 
in the fifties and sixties, they were welcomed as a source of cheap 
labor; Leland Stanford and other captains of industry gladly 
imported whole shiploads of them. By 1870 there were 56,000 
Chinese in the United States. While this feeling of cordiality 
was still uppermost, the Burlingame Treaty was made with China 
in 1869, which explicitly recognized the “inalienable right of man 
to change his home and allegiance, and also the mutual advantage 
of the free migration and emigration” of persons between the two 
countries. 

Almost at once public sentiment on the Coast underwent a 
change. The number of unskilled white laborers grew rapidly in 
California with the completion of the transcontinental railways. 
In the competition for work, the whites found themselves pitted 
against a people who lived on a lower plane of subsistence, and 
who eagerly accepted working conditions that were repugnant to 
Caucasians. Racial differences, of course, served to sharpen the 
feeling of antagonism. In 1871 a race riot in Los Angeles ended 
in the killing of twenty-one Orientals, and for the next ten years, 
the Chinese question was one of commanding importance in 
California politics. A special political party was formed with the 
slogan, “The Chinese must go”’; mob attacks were made upon 
the Chinese quarter of San Francisco; and discriminatory laws 
were passed by the legislature, though most of these were sub- 
sequently annulled by the courts. 

The violence of the agitation in time excited the attention of 
Congress. In 1879 the Democratic House and Republican 
Senate, vying with each other for the electoral vote of California, 
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passed an act restricting Chinese immigration and abrogating the 
Burlingame Treaty. Though sympathetic with the purpose of 
the measure, President Hayes deprecated the peremptory mode of 
procedure. Therefore, while attaching his veto to the bill, he 
dispatched a special commission to China, which presently 
effected a new understanding with that country. By the Treaty 
of 1880, the United States was permitted to “regulate, limit, or 
suspend,” though not absolutely to prohibit, the future admis- 
sion of Chinese laborers. 

Two years later Congress adopted the first Chinese Exclusion 
Act, suspending the immigration of Chinese workingmen for a 
space of ten years. Subsequent laws renewed the period of 
suspension from time to time, and in 1902 Congress made the 
prohibition of indefinite duration. Though China in 1904 
refused to give further treaty sanction to the practice, the 
American government has felt justified in continuing Chinese 
exclusion on its own authority as a measure of domestic welfare. 

European immigration had been permitted without let or 
hindrance since colonial times, but early in the eighties occurred 
a change in the character of the alien arrivals which led to the 
adoption of a new national policy toward them. Before that 
time the bulk of the newcomers consisted of peasants from 
Germany, the British Isles, and, more latterly, the Scandinavian 
countries. Of the total foreignborn population numbering 
6,680,000 in 1880, 1,967,000 were’ Germans, 1,855,000 Irish, 
737,000 Canadians, 664,000 English, and 440,000 Scandinavians. 
These people, the Irish excepted, generally became farmers, and 
in 1880 more of them were to be found in the states of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley than in any other part of the country. These 
alien stocks, however, were easily assimilated, for they represented 
the same racial strains as those from which the Anglo-Saxon 
people had originally sprung, and with plenty of land open for 
settlement, their coming caused little shock to the economic 
structure. 

The year 1882 stands as a landmark in the history of European 
immigration. In that year the number of arrivals reached the 
unprecedented figure of nearly 790,000, a total not again equaled 
until 1903; the influx from western and central Europe reached 
its climax; and immigrants first began to appear in noticeable 
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numbers from eastern and southern Europe. After 1882 the 
arrivals from Italy, Austria-Hungary, southern Russia, and other 
Mediterranean countries increased steadily until, by 1896, they 
exceeded in volume the immigrants of the older type. 

Many influences were responsible for the changed makeup of 
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EUROPEAN SOURCES OF AMERICAN IMMIGRATION IN THE LATE 
NINETEENTH AND EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


immigration, none more important perhaps than the overcrowded 
conditions in southern and eastern Europe, the anti-Semitic 
persecution in Russia beginning about 1881, the opening of direct 
steamship connections between the Mediterranean ports and the 
United States, the unexampled opportunities for manual labor in 
the new American mines and factories, and the decline of the 
older immigration because of unwillingness to compete with 
laborers maintaining a lower plane of existence. Steamship 
companies stimulated the new immigration to the extent of their 
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advertising ability, and labor agents representing American 
corporations often prepaid the passage of the newcomers. 

The new immigration marked a sharp divergence from the 
earlier type in economic standards, racial traits, education, and 
familiarity with democratic institutions and ideals. The most 
wretched working conditions represented an improvement over 
those to which these men were accustomed in their homelands, 
with the consequence that native American wage-earners found 
it difficult to compete with them. Crowding into the great cities 
and the industrial centers, they usually formed special communi- 
ties of their own, with their peculiar institutions and foreign- 
language newspapers, and vastly complicated the problems of 
policing, sanitation, and housing for the municipal authorities. 

Moreover, approximately one third of them returned to their 
places of origin after they had accumulated a littlemoney. They, 
accordingly, lacked the incentive to learn American ways, or to 
work for the improvement of American laboring conditions. 
More than thirty-five per cent of them were illiterate, as com- 
pared with three per cent in the case of the old immigrant 
class. Individuals among them were, of course, equal to the 
best that the older immigration produced; and it is only fair 
to say of the mass of the newer arrivals that, according to an 
extensive governmental inquiry, they were “ not recruited in the 
main from the lowest economic and social strata” of the 
European population. 

Indeed, just as the older immigrants had accelerated the 
agricultural expansion of the nation, the Slavs, Magyars, Poles, 
Greeks, Russian Jews, and Italians hastened its industrial and 
commercial development, being available at a time when thou- 
sands of Americans were taking up Western lands. Further- 
more, the children of the immigrants, born in the United States, 
generally showed marked progress over their parents, an improve- 
ment due largely to the Americanizing influence exerted by com- 
pulsory attendance in the public schools. 

The swelling tide of immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe coincided with the adoption of a new national policy 
toward incoming aliens. There was, as yet, no desire on the part 
of the United States to relinquish its historic réle as a refuge for 
the oppressed of all lands, but the conviction was growing that, 
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with the filling up of the country and the dwindling of the open 
frontier, some form of selective immigration was desirable. The 
first important restrictive iaw, that of 1882, excluded from entry 
into the United States lunatics, idiots, persons likely to become 
public charges, and criminals. Three years later the Alien 
Contract Labor Law, enacted at the behest of organized labor, 
forbade American employers to import foreign workingmen 
under a previous contract of labor. 

Every few years saw the adoption of additional restraints until 
in the early years of the twentieth century the excluded classes 
embraced physical, mental, and moral defectives of all kinds, 
professional beggars, polygamists, and anarchists. A strong 
sentiment developed for the application of a literacy test to the 
newcomers, but this was as vigorously opposed by persons who 
insisted that the ability to read would be a test of youthful 
opportunity rather than of mental endowment. A bill for this 
purpose, adopted by Congress in 1897, was rejected by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, and failed of passage over his veto only by a 
few votes in the Senate. 

The sheer magnitude of the immigration after 1865 is a source 
of amazement. Between that year and 1900 no less than 
13,260,000 foreigners of all kinds entered the United States, 
enough to populate Illinois or Holland twice over today, and the 
volume became larger in the opening years of the new century. 
What effect these alien infusions, particularly those from Medi- 
terranean Europe, may have upon American character and ideals, 
it is too early to say. A hot controversy has raged over the 
question whether the net result will be to debase or to enrich 
the earlier native stock. ; 

Modern immigration has caused the racial complexion of cer- 
tain sections to change in startling ways. For example, as early 
as 1888, James Bryce noticed in the case of New England that the 
“old race of New England yeomen”’ were moving out and giving 
way to Irish immigrants and French Canadians, and “thus 
that which was the most purely English part of America is now 
becoming one of the most Celtic.”’ Students of the subject are 
agreed that the great influx of foreigners has not enlarged our 
total population, for by increasing the competition for employ- 
ment, it has tended to encourage late or childless marriages among 
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native families and thereby to retard the growth of the old 
American stock. 
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CHAPTER XX 


PARTY CONFLICT AND THE TARIFF 
QUESTION, 1883-1807 


CLEVELAND AS Party LEADER 


In some of the humanitarian movements that have been 
described, President Cleveland played a part, at times a con- 
spicuous one, as in the case of the Dawes Severalty Act. But the 
activities of his administration which aroused party rancor and 
caused him to leave an indelible impress upon American political 
history were of a different character. Cleveland rode into 
office upon a wave of protest against reactionary Republicanism 
rather than because of a popular preference for the Democrats. 
Countless voters who had personal confidence in the new Chief 
Executive cherished a deep distrust of his party. Indeed, many 
unreconciled Republicans in the North looked upon the victory of 
the Democrats as tantamount to a rebel triumph, and gloomily 
predicted the payment of the Confederate debt ane the reéstab- 
lishment of slavery. 

While such notions were manifestly absurd, it is true that the 
Democrats had been out of power for so long a time that their 
ranks contained many discordant elements. The party had been 
guided by opportunism rather than by principle in the elections 
of the past twenty years. To Cleveland fell the choice —as 
many years before it had fallen to Jackson — of allowing his 
followers to continue to be infirm of purpose and torn with 
internal strife, or of reorganizing them upon an uncompromis- 
ing program of principles. Cleveland was happily situated to 
pursue the sterner course. A newcomer in national politics, he 
was unhampered by political entanglements; and by tempera- 
ment, he was equally impervious to flattery and to threats. 
Possessing few preconceptions as to public questions when he 
entered office, he arrived at his convictions as the result of unre- 
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mitting study, and his conclusions, once reached, became his 
inflexible guide of conduct. 

The touchstone of all his political thinking was unmistakably 
indicated in his inaugural address when he declared, ‘‘The 
people demand reform in the administration of the government 
and the application of business principles to public affairs.” 
Like the reform leaders in the Republican party, he was interested 
principally in questions of administrative efficiency, and was 
largely indifferent to those profound influences which were already 
making for labor unrest and class friction. The opportunity of 
the Democrats, however, either for good or ill was seriously lim- 
ited, for the Senate remained Republican throughout Cleveland’s 
term. The new policies, therefore, did not take the form of 
statutes, but were embodied in presidential recommendations, 
executive orders, and veto messages. 

Cleveland’s cabinet, while containing men unknown to the 
nation, compared favorably with any selected by his Republican 
predecessors in ability and integrity, being headed by Thomas F. 
Bayard of Delaware as Secretary of State. The “Solid South” 
was expressly recognized by the appointment of two Southern 
Senators, A. H. Garland of Arkansas and L. Q. C. Lamar of 
Mississippi, to the offices of Attorney-General and Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The President’s sincerity as a civil-service reformer was sub- 
jected to a severe test by the Democratic hunger for “spoils.” 
Old-time party spokesmen, like A. P. Gorman in the Senate and 
Samuel J. Randall in the House, openly flouted the ‘‘ Goody 
Two-Shoes”’ reform, and even introduced bills for the repeal or 
modification of the Pendleton Act. Being almost alone in his 
party as a champion of the cause, Cleveland had to make prog- 
ress slowly if he were to avoid party dissensions which would be 
fatal to the success of other things he hoped to accomplish. 
Judged by the results, his policy was to appease the politicians 
with appointments and removals in the unclassified service, and 
to do this most freely in those parts of the country where there 
was little local support for the merit system. He even defended 


1 The other members were: Daniel Manning of New York, Secretary of the Treasury; 
W. C. Whitney of New York, Secretary of the Navy; W. C. Endicott of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of War; and W. F. Vilas of Wisconsin, Postmaster-General. 
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this policy on the plea that, with the offices monopolized by 
Republicans, an “equalization” of appointments was in the 
interests of a nonpartisan service. 

Upon occasion he won the unstinted praise of civil-service 
reformers by resisting party pressure, and then again he sorely 
disappointed them by his apparent surrender to the spoilsmen. 
In a letter to Dorman B. Eaton in 1885, he spoke feelingly of 
“the conditions which bound and qualify every struggle for a 
radical improvement in the affairs of government.” Despite 
his frequent concessions to the politicians, he preserved the 
classified service almost intact, and strengthened the reformed 
system materially in 1887 by extending the competitive principle 
to include promotions within the public service. By the close of 
his term he had succeeded in doubling the number of positions 
under the merit rules. 

Cleveland’s desire to apply efficient business standards to 
governmental operation led to a determined effort to do away 
with laxness and fraud in the granting of pensions. One of the 
worst abuses was the practice of Congress of passing special 
pension acts to satisfy claimants whose applications had been, or 
were likely to be, rejected by the Pension Bureau. The Presi- 
dent vetoed 233 bills of this character after painstaking examina- 
tion.! More than one hundred others became law without his 
signature because there was not time for proper investigation. 

When Congress in 1887 passed a general pension bill applying 
to all dependent veterans who had served three months or more, 
Cleveland vetoed it on the ground that its loose phraseology would 
make the pension list a refuge for the dishonest instead of a roll 
of honor. Coming in close conjunction with an executive order 
(later revoked) for returning the captured Confederate battle- 
flags, the veto was regarded by the old-soldier element as proof of 
the unpatriotic character of the party in power.? Nevertheless, 


1Tn his veto messages Cleveland set forth the fraudulent or worthless character of these 
claims. For example, one applicant who alleged “‘long and faithful service” was shown to 
have spent most of his period of service in prison on the charge of desertion. In another 
case a pension was sought by the widow of a veteran whose death had been the result of 
accidental shooting by a neighbor who was trying to killan owl. Another soldier applied for 
a pension, alleging permanent injuries sustained from falling into a cellar while on a furlough. 

2 In a public address in 1887, Senator John Sherman termed the Democratic party “the 
left wing of the new Confederate army.” It is worth noting that, when Congress ordered 
the return of the battleflags in 1905, the act was looked upon as “‘graceful” instead of ‘“dis- 
graceful.” 
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Cleveland signed many more private pension bills than he vetoed, 
and in his four years the aggregate annual appropriation for pen- 
sions grew from $56,000,000 to $81,000,000. 

Cleveland’s desire to keep expenditures within reasonable 
bounds was further evinced by his refusal to sign an extravagant 
river-and-harbors bill of 1887, and by his rejection of a measure 
passed in December, 1888, for returning to the states the direct 
tax of 1861, amounting to $15,000,000. In all his vetoes, he was 
rebuking a House of Representatives controlled by his own 
party, as well as a Senate controlled by the opposition. 


THE SURPLUS REVENUE AND THE TARIFF QUESTION 


The President’s interest in “‘the application of business princi- 
ples to public affairs” caused him to devote increasing attention 
to the tariff, a subject concerning which he knew little when he 
entered office. Commencing in 1881, a surplus had begun to 
pile up in the treasury at the rate of more than $100,000,000 
annually, representing the excess of government income over 
current expenditures. The existence of a surplus revenue 
indicated, of course, that the people were paying heavier taxes 
than was necessary, and that money needed for business de- 
velopment was being kept out of circulation. Moreover, the 
overflowing treasury tempted Congress to intemperate and ill- 
considered expenditures— “surplus financiering,”’ as it was called. 
Some of the money was devoted to reducing the national debt, but 
more characteristic of the period were the “pork-barrel” meas- 
ures, such as Arthur and Cleveland vetoed, and the lavish outlays 
for pensions. 

The Republicans, by extravagant appropriations, hoped to 
divert attention from the Tariff of 1875, which was chiefly 
responsible for the excessive revenue. In the face of a growing 
popular demand, however, President Arthur urged upon Congress 
the need of relieving “industry and enterprise from the pressure 
of unnecessary taxation.” In May, 1882, Congress, somewhat 
reluctantly, provided for a special commission to study American 
industries and propose a revision of the tariff “that would be 
just to all interests.” All the members appointed were pro- 
tectionists by conviction. Indeed, four of the nine were directly 
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connected with important protected industries, including the 
Chairman, John L. Hayes, Secretary of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. After investigating conditions in many 
parts of the country, the Tariff Commission, to the surprise 
of many, recommended reductions averaging from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. 

Since Congress had the final word in the matter, a great throng 
of lobbyists now descended upon Washington, including Hayes 
himself, who, in his capacity as spokesman for the wool manu- 
facturers, endeavored now to defeat the recommendations which 
he, as Chairman of the Tariff Commission, had favored. Sen- 
ator Morrill, Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, Representatives “Pig 
Iron” Kelley, William McKinley of Ohio, and others, rallied to 
the protectionist cause; and as finally enacted, the Tariff of 
1883 left the protective system virtually unchanged. Sub- 
stantial cuts were made in internal-revenue duties, but the reduc- 
tions in import duties averaged less than five per cent, and these 
were made on manufactures which were least affected by foreig 
competition. 

The attitude of the Democrats on the tariff question had been 
wavering and ill-defined since the Civil War. Indeed, promi- 
nent leaders of the party, like Randall of Pennsylvania, who 
voted for the Tariff of 1883, were ardent protectionists. Al- 
though the Democrats had controlled the House of Representa- 
tives from 1875 to 1881, no bills had been passed for tariff reduc- 
tion. Nevertheless, there was a growing sentiment in the party, 
particularly in the farming regions, for tariff reform. 

This feeling was well represented in the new Democratic 
House, which met in December, 1883, by John G. Carlisle of 
Kentucky, who defeated Randall for Speaker, and by W. R. 
Morrison of Illinois, Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. A bill was introduced by Morrison early. in 1884 for a 
horizontal reduction of twenty per cent upon most import duties, 
but notwithstanding a Democratic plurality of seventy-eight in 
the House, it failed because of a combination of the Republican 
minority with forty-one Randall Democrats. In the Democratic 
convention of 1884 the protectionists were ascendant, and as has 
been seen, Cleveland was elected on a platform which pledged 
tariff revision that would not “injure any domestic industries.” 
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Cleveland was a man little given to abstract theories, and at no 
time did he have any sympathy with that extreme form of tariff 
doctrine known as “‘free trade.” But his sense of propriety was 
outraged by the annual appearance of a large excess of revenue, 
and after assiduous study of the problem, he determined to attack 
the evil at its source. His resolution was stiffened by the con- 
tinued success of the Randall Democrats in the House in defeat- 
ing efforts to lower the tariff. From a rather vague and casual 
indorsement of tariff reduction in his message of 1885, he became 
more definite in 1886, and finally in December, 1887, he defied all 
precedent and startled the country by devoting his entire annual 
message to the imperative need of immediate action. 

Stigmatizing the Tariff of 1883 as “the vicious, inequitable and 
illogical source of unnecessary taxation,” he declared that the 
surplus revenue would inevitably produce business stagnation. 
He charged that the high tariff had already raised the cost of 
living for the masses in order to give “‘immense profits” to an 
exclusive class of manufacturers. As a remedy, he proposed “‘a 
readjustment” which would eliminate the “hardships and 
dangers” of the present tariff without, however, “‘imperiling the 
existence of our manufacturing interests.”” He excluded theo- 
retical considerations as irrelevant, for, he added, in a phrase 
quick to catch the public ear, “It is a condition which confronts 
us, nota theory.” A careful reading of the message makes clear 
that the President contended for a tariff for revenue primarily, 
the protective features to be confined within the narrowest 
possible limits. 

Cleveland’s thunderclap cleared the air for his party. The 
Mills bill of 1888, framed in accord with his recommendations, 
enlarged the free list, and provided for a general reduction of 
protective duties. Support of the measure was made a quasi- 
test of party loyalty. It passed the House in July with only 
four Democrats dissenting. Since the Senate was Republican, 
further action on the tariff awaited the outcome of the presi- 
dential election. ; 

Cleveland was renominated by acclamation at the Democratic 
national convention, meeting in St. Louis on June 5, 1888. 
The platform was largely devoted to commendation of his stand 
on the tariff, and Allen G. Thurman of Ohio was named for 
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Vice-President. The Republicans were without an outstanding 
candidate, for Blaine refused to allow his name to be considered. 
When their convention met in Chicago on June 19, the nomina- 
tion finally went on the eighth ballot to ex-Senator Benjamin 
Harrison of Indiana, a Civil-War veteran and strong protection- 
ist. Levi P. Morton of New York was chosen for second place. 
The platform contained a resounding indorsement of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can system of protection,” promised additional pensions “‘in the 
presence of an overflowing treasury,” and declared that reduction 
in the revenue should be accomplished, if need be, by abolishing 
all internal-revenue taxes. 

The campaign was the first one in American history to turn 
mainly on the tariff issue. Eager to discredit the position of 
their opponents, Republican orators dubbed the Democrats 
“free traders,’ although the Democratic platform expressly 
declared that the tariff rates should make “due allowance for the 
difference between the wages of American and foreign labor.” 
Strong appeals were made to the protected manufacturers for 
funds for the Republican cause. A circular letter, issued by the 
Philadelphia merchant, John Wanamaker, as spokesman for the 
Republican national committee, asked: “If you were confronted 
with from one to three years of general depression by a change 
in our revenue and protective methods, what would you pay to be 
insured for a better year?” ‘The manufacturers responded with 
the utmost liberality. In Indiana and other close states, it 
appears that large sums of money were spent by the Republicans 
with an unsparing and not too scrupulous hand. 

Neither party forgot the influence of the Irish vote in the 
election of 1884, and both platforms feelingly, though prema- 
turely, congratulated the Irish-Americans upon the approach 
of “home rule” in Ireland. This time the advantage lay with the 
Republicans, for Democratic tariff reform was susceptible of being 
represented as a surrender to British manufacturing interests. 
A popular campaign document presented the names of the 
Democratic candidates under the British flag and the Republican 
ticket under the Stars and Stripes, and printed a statement, 


1 One good result of the corruption of the campaign was the impetus given to the adoption 
of the Australian ballot system, providing for secret, uniform, and officially printed ballots. 
Massachusetts acted in May, 1888, and by 1896 the reform had spread to thirty-eight 
states, and in a partial form, to four others. 
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falsely ascribed to the London Times, “The only time England 
can use an Irishman is when he emigrates to America and votes 
for free trade.”’! 

Next to the tariff, Cleveland’s pension vetoes came in for 
bitter Republican condemnation. The President received only 
half-hearted backing from the professional politicians within his 
own party, and in New York there is good reason to believe that 
Tammany Hall threw its support to his opponent. In the elec- 
tion, Harrison carried the large states by small pluralities and 
thereby secured an electoral majority of 233 to 168, though in the 
popular vote Cleveland was the oe polling nearly 48.7 per 
cent to 47.8 per cent for Harrison. 


ae 


EXTREME REPUBLICANISM AND TARIFF PROTECTION 


Harrison’s chief claim to distinction prior to his elevation 
consisted in his long and faithful service to his party. As Presi- 
dent he shrank from leadership, and although gentle by nature, 
the coldness of his demeanor tended to antagonize even his polit- 
ical friends, and gave coinage to the saying, “Harrison sweats 
ice-water.” From the outset he leaned heavily upon the men 
identified with the Republican organization: Blaine, who had 
been influential in bringing about his nomination; Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed of Maine, whose iron rule of the new House of 
Representatives won for him the sobriquet of “Czar”; and to a 
lesser extent, on large-state “bosses” like Senator Matthew S. 
Quay of Pennsylvania, and Senator Platt of “Me Too” fame. 
Harrison made Blaine head of his cabinet, and rewarded Wana- 
maker for his doughty campaign services with the office of 
Postmaster-General.? 

In his dispensing of patronage, he permitted the spoilsmen to 
have almost unobstructed sway in the unclassified service. J. 5. 


1In pursuance of the same purpose, Lord Sackville-West, the British Minister at Wash- 
ington, was tricked into writing a letter to a supposed former fellow-countryman, in which 
he declared that Cleveland, if elected, would be friendly to England. This correspondence 
was given wide publicity by the Republicans. 

2 The other members were: William Windom of Minnesota, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Redfield Proctor of Vermont, Secretary of War; W.H. H. Miller of Indiana, Attorney- 
General; B. F. Tracy of New York, Secretary of the Navy; J. W. Noble of Missouri, 
Secretary of the Interior; and J. M. Rusk of Wisconsin, Secretary of Agriculture (a cabinet 
portfolio created in 1889). 
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Clarkson of Iowa, First Assistant Postmaster-General, fairly won 
the title of ““headsman” by changing thirty thousand officials in 
a single year before he himself was beheaded. In emulation of 
Grant, Harrison himself conferred a long list of appointments 
upon his relatives by blood and marriage. On the other hand, 
after waiting two years, he extended the merit system to certain 
new classes of offices. His greatest service to the cause, however, 
was the appointment, as Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, of Theodore Roosevelt, whose aggressive championship 
of the reform made his name a source of real terror to the politi- 
cians of both parties during his six years’ tenure. 

Congress, now Republican in both branches, quickly set about 
to deal with the problem of the surplus revenue. The platform 
allusion to “‘the overflowing treasury”? was not forgotten, and 
James (‘‘Corporal”’) Tanner of New York, when he tookup his- 
duties as Commissioner of Pensions, is reputed to have cried, 
‘““God help the surplus revenue!” At any rate, in the six months 
during which he was permitted to remain, he encouraged new 
claimants, reopened cases that had formerly been rejected, and 
increased the amounts of allowances already granted. 

In June, 1890, the genera! pension bill, which had been vetoed 
by Cleveland, was repassed by Congress. This act embodied a 
new principle, that of granting pensions to veterans and their 
families where the disability was not due to military service. 
During Harrison’s administration the annual outlay for pensions 
rose from $81,000,000 to $135,000,000. In 1891 Congress also 
repassed the bill to refund the direct tax to the states, which 
Cleveland had vetoed, and thereby made away with $15,000,000 
more of thesurplus. Increased appropriations for naval purposes 
account for other expenditures of this “billion-dollar” Congress. 

The Republican leaders well understood that such methods 
dealt with symptoms rather than with causes; but, committed 
as they were to the high-tariff system, they were unwilling to 
tamper with the source of the exuberant revenue at the cost of 
impairing protection. Accordingly, their problem was to find 
some way of reducing the surplus without reducing protection. 
The solution was worked out by William McKinley, former dis- 
ciple of “Pig Iron” Kelley and now Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. As a son and grandson of iron manu- 
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facturers, McKinley had for many years made high protection 
the central article of his political faith. His philosophy may thus 
be summed up in his own words: “We lead all nations in Agricul- 
ture, we lead all nations in Mining, and we lead all nations in 
Manufacturing. These are the trophies which we bring after 
twenty-nine years of a Protective Tariff. Can any other system 
furnish such evidences of prosperity?’ Elsewhere he’ gave 
frequent utterance to his conviction that protection also assured 
steady employment and high wages to the laboring class. 

The McKinley Tariff of 1890 lifted the general level of duties 
from 38 to 49.5 per cent. Yet, in consequence of ingenious 
arrangements, the result was a less abundant revenue than 
before. For example, the sum of $50,000,000 was eliminated by 
removing the duty on raw sugar, though American growers 
continued to be protected by the new device of a bounty cf two 
cents on each pound of sugar raised. This subsidy represented 
another slice of $10,000,000 from the surplus revenue. In other 
cases, such as cotton and woolen textiles and metal products, 
the tariff rates were raised to the point of practically excluding 
foreign importations. A further cut in the revenues resulted 
from the removal of the internal-revenue taxes on tobacco and 
alcohol. 

In other respects, as well, the law was unique. At President 
Harrison’s suggestion, an effort was made to extend the benefits 
of protection to the farmer as well as to the manufacturer. 
Accordingly, the duties on farm products were substantially 
increased. A second novel feature, that of reciprocity, was 
introduced at the urgency of Blaine, who charged that the 
original bill disregarded the interests of our growing export 
trade, and particularly the possibilities of commerce with Latin 
America. By this arrangement, certain articles commonly 
imported from Latin-American countries, such as molasses, tea, 
coffee, and hides, were placed on the free list, with the proviso 
that the President might impose duties on them in the case of 
any nation which levied “unjust or unreasonable” duties on 
American products. 

The high rates prescribed by the new Tariff Act were quickly 
reflected in retail prices, and caused widespread dissatisfaction. 
The fall elections of 1890, coming about a month after the 
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McKinley Tariff went into effect, resulted in a stinging defeat for 
the Republicans. They lost nearly one half of their strength in 
the House, and the Democrats lacked but a few votes of a three- 
fourths majority. McKinley himself was among the defeated 
candidates. While this popular verdict came as a surprise, the 
law met the expectations of its framers in drying up the source of 
superabundant revenue. The provisions for revenue reduction, 
together with Congress’s lavish expenditures, rapidly wiped out 
the surplus, and in Harrison’s last months in office a deficit 
appeared. 

The Democrats, balked of effective legislative action by a 
hostile Senate and President, used the House of Representatives 
as a citadel from which to assail the works of Republicanism in 
preparation for the approaching presidential campaign. Com- 
mencing in April, 1892, they passed a series of separate tariff 
bills for the purpose of exposing the weakest spots in the 
McKinley Act, and although these ‘‘popgun”’ bills all failed in 
the Senate, they kept public attention focused upon the tariff 
question. 

Under the circumstances, Cleveland, who had been quietly 
practicing law in New York City since his retirement, was again 
the logical candidate of his party. Persistent efforts were, 
however, put forth by the professional Democratic politicians, 
and particularly by the Tammany cohorts of his own state, to 
prevent this. But when the national convention met in Chicago 
on June 21, 1892, he was nominated on the first vote. A. E. 
Stevenson of Illinois was named for the second place. As 
framed by the committee on resolutions, the platform reiterated 
the declaration of 1888 for tariff reduction without injury to 
“any domestic industries,” but the radical tariff-reformers in- 
duced the convention to substitute a plank which declared that 
any tariff, except for purposes of revenue only, was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Harrison’s candidacy was regarded without enthusiasm by his 
party. Platt and Quay had become estranged from him, and 
even Secretary of State Blaine, who had hitherto disclaimed 
presidential aspirations, made himself available for nomination 
by resigning from the cabinet three days before the convention 
gathered. Nor was there any outside demand for Harrison. 
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Nevertheless, the Republican leaders were fearful of the political 
consequences of repudiating a President of their own party, and 
the national convention, meeting at Minneapolis on June 7, 
renominated him on the first ballot. Whitelaw Reid, editor of 
the New York Tribune, was chosen for the vice-presidency. On 
the leading question of the day, the platform contained a ringing 
reaffirmation of the “‘American doctrine of protection.” 

The contest was unusually devoid of incident. The storm 
center of campaign oratory was, as four years before, the tariff. 
In his speech of acceptance, Cleveland declared, with oblique 
reference to the doctrinaire tariff utterance of the Democratic 
platform, ‘‘We need not base our attack upon questions of con- 
stitutional permission.” A violent labor disturbance at the 
Carnegie steel works in Homestead, Pennsylvania, reacted 
strongly for Democratic success, for, since the trouble was an 
outgrowth of wage decreases, it appeared that the much-vaunted 
connection between tariff protection and high wages was dis- 
proved in the case of one of the best protected industries. 

The election resulted in a sweeping victory for Cleveland, who 
polled 277 votes in the electoral college as compared with 145 for 
Harrison, and 46 per cent of the popular vote as compared with 
less than 43 per cent for his rival. The remaining 22 electoral 
votes were cast for a third-party candidate — James B. Weaver of 
Iowa, presidential nominee of the People’s party. The sudden 
rise of this party was ominous for the future, for it denoted the 
emergence of new forces and issues with which the major parties 
had failed to cope. The story of the “Populists” and of the 
silver movement with which they were inseparably identified may, 
however, be better considered in a later connection (see pages 


393-394). 
THE TRIUMPH OF PROTECTIONISM 


Cleveland took up the presidential reins once more in 1893, 
heartened by the popular indorsement of tariff reform and by the 
confidence of the people in his own unflinching honesty and 
courage. Moreover, the way seemed clear for the Democrats to 
adopt a program of constructive legislation, since, for the first 
time since Buchanan’s day, they commanded a majority in both 
houses. But appearances were deceptive. Cleveland’s second 
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presidency was a time of crosscurrents and countercurrents in 
American political and social life, of severe business depression, 
mighty labor conflicts, and spirited currency agitation (see pages 
395-399). These events roused all of the President’s fighting 
qualities; but what had formerly been termed his strength of 
character now sometimes appeared to be mere stubbornness, 
and to his opponents his independence of public opinion seemed 
quite like indifference to public welfare. Time, however, has 
softened the judgment of Cleveland’s contemporaries, and has 
revealed him, in spite of his limitations, as an honest, fearless, and 
patriotic executive. 

In selecting his cabinet, Cleveland named John G. Carlisle 
Secretary of the Treasury, and W. G. Gresham of Illinois Secre- 
tary of State, in express recognition of the low-tariff elements in 
Democratic and Republican parties.| The President’s civil- 
service policy resembled that of his first administration in his 
willingness to use as ‘‘spoils” the offices not yet under the merit 
system, and in his subsequent enlargements of the classified list. 
The number of positions under the merit system was more than 
doubled from 1893 to 1897, reaching a total of nearly 82,000 out 
of somewhat more than 200,000 offices. | 

The preparation of a new tariff bill was begun at a special 
session of Congress in August, 1893, under the direction of Wil- 
liam L. Wilson of West Virginia, Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee. In contrast with the purpose of the framers 
of the McKinley Act, the object of Wilson’s committee was to 
increase the revenue and diminish protection. The bill, as 
adopted by the House in December, embraced certain principles 
that, in a general way, have guided all subsequent Democratic 
efforts at tariff legislation. Basic raw materials essential to 
manufacturing and construction, such as lumber, wool, sugar, 
and iron ore, were placed on the free list. Since this enabled 
manufacturers to lower their costs of production, the existing 
protective duties on manufactures were generally reduced. In 
order to make up for losses in revenue, new internal duties were 

1The other members were: D. S. Lamont of New York, Secretary of War; Richard 
Olney of Massachusetts, Attorney-General; W. S. Bissell of New York, Postmaster- 
General; H. A. Herbert of Alabama, Secretary of the Navy; Hoke Smith of Georgia, 


Secretary of the Interior; and J. S. Morton of Nebraska, Secretary of Agriculture. On 
Gresham’s death in June, 1895, Olney became Secretary of State. 
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placed on liquors, tobacco, and other luxuries, and for the first 
time since Civil-War days, a tax was levied on incomes. This 
last provision, which imposed a two-per-cent tax on all incomes 
above $4,000, was the price paid by the Democrats for Populist 
support of the bill, and was championed as a means of shifting the 
tax burden to those best able to pay. 

Industries affected adversely by the House bill hastened to 
exert every possible pressure upon the Senate to emasculate the 
bill. Ugly rumors were soon afloat of the corruption of Senators 
by the Sugar Trust, and Senator Quay, among others, admitted 
to an investigating committee that he had speculated in sugar 
stock for a rise when the sugar duty was under consideration. 
Indeed, he added, ‘‘I do not feel that there is anything in my 
connection with the Senate to interfere with my buying or selling 
the stock when I please; and I propose to do so.” 

Under Senator Gorman’s leadership, 634 amendments were 
attached to the House bill, and the measure was altered not only 
in detail but also in principle. The most important articles, in- 
cluding sugar, were removed from the free list, and the protective 
duties were generally advanced. Only the income tax and the 
internal-revenue duties remained without material change. 
After stubborn opposition by the House, the Gorman version was 
finally accepted ; and in August, 1894, the President, who bitterly 
assailed the Senate’s action as “party perfidy and party dis- 
honor,” permitted the measure to become a law without his 
signature. By the Wilson-Gorman Act the general scale of duties 
was lowered to about forty per cent. 

The Democrats suffered another blow from a Supreme Court 
decision in 1895, which held that the income-tax provision was 
unconstitutional. The validity of the tax had been assumed by 
the Democrats, and had been explicitly declared by the Court 
itself in 1880 in a case involving the Civil-War income tax. Now 
the judges decided, by a vote of five to four, that a tax on incomes 
was a “direct” tax and, under the Constitution, must be appor- 
tioned among the states according to the number of their inhabi- 
tants.! This requirement, of course, defeated the very purpose 
for which the tax had been devised, since wealth is concentrated 


1 Pollock v. Farmers’? Loan and Trust Company. All subsequent income taxation by 
Congress awaited the adoption of the Sixteenth Amendment in 1913. 
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in certain districts and bears little relation to the distribution of 
population. 

The inconsistencies of the new tariff, the widespread depression 
continuing from the Panic of 1893, and the upsetting of the income 
tax, all helped to discredit the Wilson-Gorman Act in the eyes of 
the public. Although the tariff question was only a minor 
issue in the campaign of 1896, President McKinley, when he 
entered office in March, 1897, summoned a special session of 
Congress to revise the tariff according to the Republican pattern. 
The outcome was the adoption of the Dingley Tariff in July, 
1897 —a thoroughgoing protective measure, which raised the 
tariff wall to the highest point it had yet reached, an average of 
57 per cent. The principle of reciprocity, abandoned by the 
Democrats, was again recognized but in so complicated a form as 
to be virtually unworkable. 

After a decade of almost ceaseless controversy over the tariff, 
the victory thus rested with the ultraprotectionists. The remark- 
able prosperity, which burst upon the country shortly after 1897, 
was declared by the Republicans to vindicate their most extrava- 
gant claims for the protective system. For ten years the tariff 
disappeared as a public question. In the thronging of new inter- 
ests, the great parties turned their attention to problems such as 
the Spanish War of 1898 and trust regulation. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE EVOLUTION OF “BIG BUSINESS” 


THE TREND TOWARD LARGE-SCALE INDUSTRY 


The latter part of Cleveland’s first administration and the 
early years of Harrison’s presidency saw the adoption of a new 
national policy toward railway corporations and industrial 
combinations. Unlike the tariff settiement, this event was not 
the product of party controversy. It can be understood only in 
the light of the trend toward large-scale operation which had been 
going on in the basic industries of the country since the early 
days of the Economic Revolution. 

Prior to 1865, the railroads and manufacturing establishments 
had come into being in a more or less haphazard way, usually in 
response to real or fancied local needs. A length of a few hundred 
miles was regarded as best adapted for efficient railway manage- 
ment, and only one road exceeded one thousand miles. Eight 
different widths of track were in use, with the result that it was 
often impossible for the cars of one line to use another, even when 
the owners were otherwise agreeable. A similar diffusion of 
economic effort and lack of efficiency resulted from the numerous, 
scattered factories, most of which operated in a small way on 
limited capital. 

After 1865, the trend in the economic world was strongly 
toward the consolidation of smaller units into larger ones, the 
elimination of competition, and the concentration of control in 
relatively few hands. Many influences contributed to this end. 
The high protective tariff helped to divert capital into such chan- 
nels, especially in mining and manufacturing. The rapidly 
expanding web of railways enlarged the market for the sale of 
goods by energetic business men. Furthermore, the advantages 
of large-scale operation made it possible for the railways and 
manufacturers to satisfy the clamor of investors for greater 
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dividends, and in the long run, to meet the public demand for 
cheaper and better service. Viewed from another standpoint, 
. the movement may be regarded as one phase of the new national- 
ism that was beginning to flood American life. 

Large-scale management made possible vast improvements 
and savings in the operation of both railways and factories. For 
instance, it became possible to install improved and costly 
machinery, employ highly trained managers and superintendents, 
purchase supplies on advantageous terms, and reduce the cost of 
competitive advertising and salesmanship. A large manufactur- 
ing plant had the additional advantage of being in a position to 
make use of refuse and byproducts, usually neglected by smaller 
concerns. 

So long as business was conducted on a small scale, the partner- 
ship was the favorite form of organization, but under the new 
conditions, the corporation rose to its dominant place in modern 
life. The corporate form was better adapted to the limitless 
opportunities of the new world of business. Unlike a partnership, 
the continuance of a corporation does not depend upon the life of 
its original members. Accordingly, it is possible to carry out a 
program of development extending beyond the lifetime of any 
group of men. Moreover, through the sale of shares of stock, a 
corporation ordinarily has greater financial resources, and the 
pecuniary burden of vast undertakings may be distributed among 
many stockholders. In case of business failure — an important 
consideration in speculative enterprises — the stockholders are 
usually liable merely to the amount of their stockholdings, 
whereas a member of a partnership is generally responsible for the 
entire indebtedness of the firm. 

On the other hand, if a corporation is making excessive profits 
and wishes to conceal the fact from the public, it ordinarily has the 
power to ‘water its stock,” or, in other words, to distribute 
additional shares to its stockholders and thus reduce the nominal 
rate of dividend. For example, a corporation with a capital 
stock of $1,000,000, earning a twelve-per-cent dividend, may, 
by doubling the amount of stock held by each stockholder, lower 
the rate of dividend to six per cent, and yet give each stockholder 
his full profits. As a result of such action the business would 
show only a moderate return, and the board of directors could, 
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with a show of sincerity, combat the demands both of the public 
for lower prices and of the wage-earners for better pay. As 
might be expected, “watering” is also resorted to by financiers 
who wish to foist inflated capitalization on the gullible public. 
A railroad expert estimated that, out of an indebtedness of 
seven and one half billions which the roads of the country were 
carrying in 1883, two billions represented “water.” 

The actual process of consolidation and absorption was directed 
by commercial geniuses who, by reason of their broad vision, 
creative energy, and relentless driving power, were termed by 
common consent “steel kings,’ ‘coal barons,” “railway mag- 
nates,” and ‘“‘ Napoleons of finance.”’ Of this group perhaps the 
foremost names were Cornelius and William H. Vanderbilt, 
J. Edgar Thomson, Jay Gould, and James J. Hill in railway re- 
organization; John D. Rockefeller, Henry H. Rogers, and H. M. 
Flagler in oil development; Andrew Carnegie, H. C. Frick, and 
Charles M. Schwab in the steel industry; and Jay Cooke, J. P. 
Morgan, and E. H. Harriman in banking and finance. 

They and their associates were men who saw things in the 
large, and whose imagination was equaled only by their boldness 
in execution. The story of their activities is a singular mixture 
of the heroic and splendid with the sordid and grotesque. For 
the most part, they were free to carry out their plans without let 
or hindrance from the government, for the American people at 
this time were steeped in the doctrine of individualism or laissez 
faire, that is, the right of individual enterprise to function without 
governmental interference.’ This belief was an inheritance from 
pioneer. days, when the doors of opportunity were wide open for 
everybody, and only gradually did the public come to realize 
that, under the new conditions, unbridled individualism threat- 
ened economic servitude for the masses. 

The philosophy of the new order was a hard one, and may be 
summed up in the phrase, ‘‘everyone for himself.” “Law!” 
roared Cornelius Vanderbilt, the unlettered founder of the 
Vanderbilt millions, ““What do I care about law? Hain’t I got 
the power?” Or in the briefer expression attributed to W. H. 


1 It is to be noted, however, that, as applied by “ Big Business,” laissez faire was a one- 
sided doctrine. At the same time that the industrial leaders rejected political interference 
which might work to their detriment, they eagerly sought favors from the government in 
the form of tariff protection, subsidies, and land grants. 
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Vanderbilt, who succeeded to his father’s shoes, ‘‘The public be 
damned!” Yet, with all their cynicism, the best of these men 
were spurred on by the conviction that they were laying the 
foundations of a new America, and that the accumulation of 
colossal wealth in a few hands would indirectly benefit the less 
fortunate classes of society. 


THe GROWTH OF RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION 


Although local mergers of railways had taken place in earlier 
years, a period of rapid and extensive amalgamation began about 
1865. Cornelius Vanderbilt was one of the first to realize the 
importance of railway consolidation. Already past middle age, 
and the possessor of a fortune amassed in water traffic, he sold 
out his steamboats in 1865 for what they would bring, and gave 
his whole attention to the development of a direct steam route 
from the Atlantic Seaboard at New York to the heart of the Mid- 
dle West at Chicago. Starting with a short line connecting 
New York and Albany, he acquired the New York Central in 
1867, making possible continuous traffic from New York to 
Buffalo. In 1873 he extended the road to Chicago by leasing 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern. At the time he em- 
barked on his railway career, Vanderbilt’s fortune amounted 
to about $10,000,000; when he died twelve years later at the 
age of eighty-three, he left $104,000,000, the first of the great 
modern American fortunes. Much of this wealth came from the 
unscrupulous manipulation of railway stocks and from methods of 
competition not far removed from the ethics of the jungle. 

Meantime, the Pennsylvania Company, which in 1865 merely 
possessed a main line from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh with a few 
branches, underwent a rapid expansion. Under J. Edgar Thom- 
son’s leadership, it reached out tentacles toward Chicago and 
St. Louis, and gained entry to these cities in 1869. It also 
established connections with New York City. Thomson’s 
business methods, however, were in welcome contrast with those 
of Vanderbilt. By 1875 three other trunk lines had been com- 
pleted between Atlantic ports and Lake Michigan: the Erie, the 
Baltimore and Ohio, and the Grand Trunk. Similar mergers 
took place in the Mississippi Valley. There were three through 
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lines between Chicago and St. Louis in 1870, and others were 
later completed. 

The formation of great rail arteries, while reducing the num- 
ber of competing roads, intensified competition. It is doubtful 
whether enough business existed, as yet, to support all these 
railways. At any rate, the rival companies engaged in furious 
warfare for the control of traffic between important shipping 
centers. In the scramble for business, certain practices grew up 
that were detrimental both to the companies and to the public. 
For example, in 1869 and again in 1874, 1875, and 1876, relentless 
rate wars were waged by the trunk lines between Chicago and the 
Seaboard. A standard freight charge of $1.88 per hundred 
pounds in 1868 was forced down to twenty-five cents in 1869; 
rates were sometimes fixed at a point below the cost of operating 
the trains. Such transportation wars were in the nature of 
endurance contests, and as a consequence of the losses sustained, 
were never of long duration. 

Another scheme was to discriminate between cities in traffic 
charges. Freight rates were based not on the cost of service but 
on ‘‘what the traffic would bear.” If two important commercial 
centers were connected by more than one line, competition drove 
the transportation charges down to the lowest possible figure. 
On the other hand, undue rates were likely to be charged between 
cities which were joined by a single road. For example, it was 
cheaper for Pittsburgh merchants to ship their merchandise by 
boat to Cincinnati and thence by rail to Philadelphia than to send 
it directly over the Pennsylvania Railroad from Pittsburgh to 
Philadelphia. The “long-and-short-haul”’ device roused public 
indignation, but the extortionate charges for traffic between 
local points enabled the roads to make up for their losses 
elsewhere. 

Discriminations between places were, on the whole, less objec- 
tionable than the surreptitious and unfair discriminations be- 
tween persons. Large shippers were favored with secret rebates 
from the published freight charges when such action was necessaty 
to keep traffic from going to a rival railway. Moreover, railway 
corporations were themselves often interested in other businesses, 
such as coal mining, and when this was so, forced possible com- 
petitors to pay higher rates. 
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Such conditions were unsatisfactory to the railways themselves, 
and led to various codperative attempts to lessen competition and 
keep up prices. “Rate agreements”’ were formed, whereby rival 
companies covenanted to maintain uniform charges, but these 
invariably broke down for want of mutual confidence. A some- 
what similar device, known as “‘pooling,’’ was more successful. 
By this scheme the freight business, hitherto competed for, was 
amicably divided among the companies on some prearranged 
basis; or according to another variation, the total earnings from 
this traffic went into a common fund for similar distribution. 

The first pool of any consequence was established in 1870 by the 
railroads connecting Chicago and Omaha — the Northwestern, 
the Rock Island, and the Burlington lines. Under an agreement, 
which eventually lasted fourteen years, each road was to retain 
about one half of its earnings on the through traffic, and the 
balance was to be shared equally by the three companies. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of this agreement, pooling arrangements were 
extensively entered into by railways in all parts of the country, 
their duration depending very largely upon the willingness of 
erstwhile competitors to trust each other. 

The practices of the railways were viewed with growing disfavor 
by the public at large. In the early seventies the demand of the 
Western farmers for cheaper transportation had led to the adop- 
tion of the so-called ‘Granger Laws”’ for the regulation of rail- 
way charges within state borders (see pages 287-288). A similar 
movement, spreading in a modified form through the East, had 
caused the establishment of state railway commissions with in- 
vestigative and advisory powers. The transportation question, 
however, was by its very nature a national rather than a state 
problem, and it soon became the subject of Congressional dis- 
cussion and investigation. 

A Senate committee, headed by William Windom of Minnesota, 
proposed in 1874 that the government should build and operate a 
freight line from the Mississippi to the Seaboard as a means of 
keeping down the charges of private companies. In 1874, 1878, 
and 1885, the House passed bills for the national regulation of 
railways, and in the last year the Senate acted likewise, though 
the two chambers were unable to agree on the same bill. Final 
action was hastened by a decision of the Supreme Court in 1886, 
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which, reversing its earlier view, forbade individual states to fix 
transportation charges on shipments passing outside their own 
borders. In other words, the decision held that the ever increas- 
ing volume of interstate traffic could be regulated only by 
Congress.! 

Under this spur, Congress passed the Interstate Commerce Act, 
which received Cleveland’s signature on February 4, 1887. This 
measure prohibited excessive charges, rebates, the long-and- 
short-haul discrimination, and pools. It required the advance 
publication of transportation rates, and provided for an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of five members to guard against 
violations of the law. The powers of this body were, however, 
largely investigative. The Commission was not given the 
authority to fix railway rates, nor did it possess the power to 
enforce its own decisions. If a railway company declined to 
execute its orders, the Commission must bring action in the federal 
courts to compel obedience. The law, being based upon the 
interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, had, of course, 
nothing to do with traffic carried on entirely within the limits of a 
single state. 

This first experiment in the national supervision of railways 
proved a disappointment in many respects. In cases of appeal, 
the Supreme Court was apt to uphold the companies rather than 
the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. By still 
other decisions, the powers of the Commission were restricted 
within the narrowest bounds. The railways, for the most part, 
continued their evil ways though with greater regard for external 
appearances than before. For example, since pooling was for- 
bidden, the companies abandoned the practice, and formed 
“traffic associations” which regulated rates and punished dis- 
obedient members. 

When the Supreme Court decided (1897) that these rate agree- 
ments violated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 (see page 
370), a strong impetus was given to a new movement for com- 
bination, which resulted in the consolidation of many hitherto 
competing lines. By 1go0o the great railway systems had come 


1 Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific Railway Company v. Illinois. At this time practically 
three fourths of the rail traffic of the country was interstate in character. For the earlier 
decision, see page 288. ; 
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into being, having as their aim the entire control of all the roads 
in a particular section of the country. More than half of the 
mileage of the United States was controlled by six dominant 
financial groups, the Vanderbilt, Morgan, Harriman, and Penn- 
sylvania interests each owning a mileage of approximately 20,000, 
the Gould group 16,000, and the Hill group 5,000. 

Yet the Act of 1887 was not without benefit. It paved the way 
for a better understanding of the railway problem; the right of 
national regulation, at first disputed, was thoroughly established 
in principle; and a better adjustment of transportation charges 
was brought about. Moreover, the statute created official 
machinery for railway control, which Congress could strengthen 
and enlarge whenever public opinion should demand stronger 
action from the government. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR CONCENTRATION IN MANUFACTURING 


The movement for the consolidation of manufacturing ran 
parallel to that of railway combination. Manufacturing enter- 
prises were at first organized in small separate concerns with- 
out governmental regulation. Under aggressive leadership and 
favorable economic conditions, they developed into larger 
establishments in the period after 1865, and engaged in cut- 
throat rivalry for the control of business. Then followed an era 
when the stronger competitors in a given industry sought to 
effect secret arrangements with each other for the establishment 
of uniform prices and the restriction of output, the results appear- 
ing in price agreements, pools, and a device, unknown to railway 
reorganization, called the “trust.” Finally, with public opinion 
at full tilt against ‘‘ Big Business,” both the individual states and 
the nation intervened with restraining laws. But the great com- 
binations managed to survive, and at the turn of the century, 
entered on an epoch of superconsolidation. The unifying trend 
was stronger in some branches of manufacturing than in others, 
though it left untouched few industries that were of basic impor- 
tance to the nation. 

As one of the earliest and most powerful of industrial combina- 
tions, the career of the Standard Oil Company may serve as an 
illustration of the process of concentration in other fields. In 
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1865 John D. Rockefeller, then a young man of twenty-six years, 
was the leading spirit in the Standard Oil Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, a concern capitalized at $100,000. Joining hands with 
powerful capitalists in Cleveland and New York, he augmented 
his operations, attained ownership of rival establishments, and in 
1870 organized the Standard Oil Company of Ohio with a capital- 
ization of one million dollars. At this time his Company produced 
four per cent of all the oil refined in the United States. 

Now began a career of conquest that was Napoleonic in 
its daring, magnitude, and execution. By 1872 the Standard 
absorbed all but five of the twenty-five independent plants in 
Cleveland. Two years later Rockefeller and his associates ac- 
quired mastery of the greatest refineries in New York and 
Philadelphia; the largest companies in Baltimore surrendered 
in 1875.. Within the next few years the Standard obtained con- 
trol of the refining business of western Pennsylvania. ‘Thus, 
in the course of a decade ninety per cent of all the refineries 
in the United States had passed into the hands of the Rockefeller 
group. 

Many elements, good and evil, had made possible this bril- 
liant campaign. Not the least of these was the remarkable 
group of men who gathered about Rockefeller — business 
geniuses like Flagler, Rogers, and J. D. Archbold, who spent their 
waking moments planning, plotting, fighting for the Standard, 
and exacted from their subordinates the last ounce of energy and 
devotion. Another factor was the sheer industrial efficiency 
attained through the conduct of business on a great scale. The 
Company established factories to make its own barrels and 
manufacture its own acids; it acquired tank cars and great 
underground mains, or pipe lines, for the transportation of crude 
oil; it created its own selling agencies and, instead of paying 
large storage charges, erected its own storage tanks at strategic 
points. In addition to its main product, kerosene or coal oil, 
it utilized and popularized many byproducts that ordinarily would 
have been discarded, such as lubricating oils, gasoline, paraffin, 
and vaseline products. 

Its success was further assured by unfair practices and unethical 
methods of competition. In the former category were the special. 
transportation rates exacted from the railways. In 1872 the 
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Standard and certain other refining companies joined together in 
an agreement with the railways whereby they were to receive 
secret rebates not merely on their own oil but also on all ship- 
ments by their competitors. The conspiracy was discovered 
before the arrangement became opetative, and in the face of a 
mighty public wrath, all parties to the agreement disowned it. 
Subsequently the Standard on its own account obtained dis- 
criminating rates from the railways, a practice that continued for 
thirty years or more. 

Before public exposure upset the agreement of 1872, agents of 
the Standard used its existence as a, club to force the sale of rival 
refineries. This illustrates the ruthless methods which the Com- 
pany employed in dealing with competitors. Another prac- 
tice consisted in price-cutting campaigns. In order to crush a 
competitor, the Company would temporarily reduce the price 
of oil, even perhaps below the cost of production, and then, 
when its object was accomplished; raise the price again. 

The entire country was divided into districts, over each of 
which presided a Standard agent, who in turn subdivided his 
territory into smaller divisions with special men in charge. Each 
agent was commanded to acquire the entire oil-selling business 
of his district. His methods in doing so were left to his own 
discretion, but his success was rewarded with salary increases, 
his failure by curt dismissal. 

By 1882 the Standard interests owned fourteen separate com- 
panies outright, and held a majority of the stock in twenty-six 
other concerns. In the effort to harmonize the operation of these 
plants, price agreements and pooling arrangements had been 
tried from time to time; but since a more unified control was 
desired, a new form of industrial organization was devised in 
1879, called a “trust.”” The scheme, as revised in 1882, provided 
for a federation of the Standard and the related companies, 
whereby all the stock of these concerns was confided to a board 
of nine trustees, who, in this way, attained to a position of 
supreme control. In return for their stock, the original holders 
received ‘‘trust certificates,’ which entitled them to their pro- 
portionate share of the earnings of the combined Standard 
Oil Trust. The device proved so successful in securing unity 
of management that it led to the formation of the ‘Whisky 
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Trust” and the ‘Sugar Trust” and to similar organizations in 
other industries. 

Since the prevalent belief in the doctrine of laissez faire had 
hitherto prevented the government from doing anything to curb 
or restrain corporations, during the eighties the public outcry 
against ‘Big Business” reached a climax. The idea of monopo- 
lies had always been abhorrent to the American mind; and now 
it appeared that not only the comforts of existence but the very 


necessities of life — “from meat to tombstones,” declared Henry 
Demorest Lloyd — were drifting into the control of “soulless 
corporations.” 


The benefits which accrued to the public from the improved 
quality and generally lower prices of commodities were obscured 
by the evil practices of ‘‘ Big Business” in strangling competition, 
tampering with legislatures, exacting excessive profits, watering 
stock, and opposing labor welfare. In 1884 an Anti-Monopoly 
party appeared in the national campaign, though with little 
success. Four years later the platforms of the major parties, 
recognizing for the first time the presence of the new industrial 
problem, condemned capitalistic combinations. 

As it happened, the first steps toward corporation control were 
taken by the states. In 1889 and 1890, fifteen states adopted 
legislation to prevent conspiracies or agreements in restraint of 
free competition. Before the movement spent its force, all but 
New Jersey, Delaware, and West Virginia had followed their 
example. Unfortunately, the remissness of these three proved 
fatal, since an industrial corporation chartered in one of them 
might trade unmolested across state lines. In order to shut off all 
means of escape, Congress on July 2, 1890, passed a national 
prohibitory law, known as the “Sherman Anti-Trust Act.” It 
declared illegal “Every contract, combination in the form of 
trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States, or with foreign nations.” 

Adopted in response to an imperious popular demand, the 
statute was drafted in such haste that the meaning of its appar- 
ently simple and direct language was, for many years, the subject 
of impassioned controversy. Should the words be taken literally, 
it followed that virtually every large commercial enterprise in 
the country was illegal, since, by its superior efficiency, such a 
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business tended to be in restraint of competitive trade. If this 
were the true meaning, then the law aimed to prevent the benefits 
of large-scale operation as well as its evils, and all industrial 
combinations were equally under the ban. 

But it was contended by others that, inasmuch as the terms 
used in the statute had been employed since ancient times in the 
common law, they had acquired a technical meaning different 
from their everyday usage. If this were so, then acts in restraint 
of trade, when reasonable and fair, were not intended to be out- 
lawed by the language of the statute.1_ Other obscurities lurked in 
the law as well. For example, were railway combinations forbid- 
den along with the other kinds? were labor organizations pro- 
hibited as well as capitalistic combinations? These and 
similar questions had to be decided eventually by the Supreme 
Court. 

The Anti-Trust Law, in its commonly accepted meaning, was 
too dangerous a weapon for the innocent to be used freely against 
the guilty. Largely for this reason, little effort was made by the 
government to enforce it in the first ten years or so after its 
enactment. Furthermore, the Supreme Court, as in the case of 
the Interstate Commerce Law, took a very conservative position, 
and in most instances, construed the act as narrowly as possible. 

In reality, the decade beginning with the year 1890 saw the 
formation of more industrial combinations than in the entire 
preceding period. Between 1860 and 1890, twenty-four com- 
binations had been organized with a total nominal capital of 
$436,000,000, but in the next ten years 157 new combinations 
were formed with a total nominal capital of $3,150,000,000. 
The years 1898-1901 were particularly prolific, and ushered in 
an era of superconsolidation, signalized by the formation of the 
United States Steel Corporation (1901), a combination of com- 
binations, capitalized at more than one billion dollars. 

The special type of organization known as the “trust” was, 
however, a thing of the past, in consequence of hostile decisions 
of a New York court against the Sugar Trust in 1890 and of the 
_ Ohio Supreme Court against the Standard Oil Trust two years 


1This view was eventually adopted by the Supreme Court in rort in the case of the 
Standard Oil Company v. United States. See page 462. The contrary view was upheld by 
Mr. Justice Harlan’s separate opinion in the same case. 
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later... But the word itself continued, in popular parlance, to 
denote any form of “Big Business” which in size threatened to 
become a monopoly. In deference to the law, the great capi- 
talistic organizations now adopted a different legal framework. 
Many of them, like the Sugar Trust and the Whisky Trust, re- 
organized as single huge corporations in states where the laws 
were negligent.” 

For a time, the Standard Oil Trust accomplished the same 
purpose in a different way. When the trust was dissolved in 
1892, the various holders of trust certificates, including the nine 
trustees who in their own right owned a majority interest in the 
trust, were given a proportionate share of control in each one of 
the twenty corporations into which the business was divided. 
As a result, without any formal organization among themselves, 
the ex-trustees were enabled to continue the former unity of 
management. In 1899, however, the Standard interests became 
a single great corporation under the laws of New Jersey. 

The numerous alterations in structure apparently had no 
hurtful effect on the Standard Oil business. The earnings 
of the Standard Oil Trust from 1882 to 1891 never fell below 
$8,000,000 annually. The combined profits of the severed units 
of the trust in the years from 1892 to 1896 ranged from 
$19,000,000 to $34,000,000 a year. When organized as a single 
corporation, the Standard earned an annual profit of from 
$34,000,000 to $57,000,000 in the period from 1899 to 1905. 

The trend toward consolidation in transportation and manu- 
facturing was symptomatic of a similar irresistible movement in 
almost every sphere of commercial activity. By 1o00 the 
telephone, telegraph, and express businesses had gravitated into 
the hands of a very few corporations. At the same time, in 
the mining industry, the Amalgamated Copper Company acquired 
control of sixty per cent of the copper produced in the United 
States. A few years later the United States Steel Corporation 
controlled about seventy per cent of the iron and steel production. 


1The New York decision held that the combination of sugar refiners partook of the 
nature of a partnership of corporations and hence violated the common law. In the Ohio 
case, the decision rested explicitly on the contention that the object of the oil combination 
was to form a monopoly. 

* Another form of organization was the “holding company,” that is, a corporation 
organized primarily for the purpose of buying stock in other corporations. ‘This was usually 
a transitional form, since holding companies tended to become absorbing corporations. 
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The same tendency was at work in the sphere of banking. By 
1900 the Rockefeller interests and the Morgan group dominated 
banking to such an extent that it was doubtful whether any 
large business enterprise could be started without the aid of one 
or the other of them. The country was confronted with the 
spectacle of combinations and monopolies on nearly every hand, 
and thoughtful people were beginning to wonder how long 
democratic institutions could withstand the strain. 
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CHARTER XOXtt 
THE RISE OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


THE GROWTH OF LABOR SOLIDARITY 


The rise of combinations in the domains of transportation and 
industry was matched by a parallel trend in the field of labor. 
By the time of Cleveland and Harrison, organized labor stood 
prepared to measure its strength with organized capital, and 
indeed, with the government itself. To this height the working 
class had climbed from lowly levels. In the thirties the first 
labor movement in American history had been wrecked by the 
Panic of 1837, and sporadic efforts made in subsequent years to 
consolidate wage-earners in various occupations and crafts had 
been without enduring results. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, when the Civil War broke out, there was no effective labor 
organization in the country, though four national unions had 
a nominal existence. 

The next twenty years, however, wrought a tremendous 
change, due chiefly to the greatly increased numbers of working- 
men employed in factories, mines, and rail transportation. In 
1860 there were about one and one-third million wage-earners 
in the United States; in 1870, well over two millions; in 1880, 
nearly two and three-quarter millions ; and in 1890, over four and 
one-quarter millions. These persons had hitherto labored at 
local occupations where they were their own masters, or else had 
been employed in small factories, where the monotony of the 
toil was alleviated by personal association with the owners, who 
often worked along with them. 

But with the rapid spread of the factory system and large-scale 
methods of production, wage-earners discovered a radical altera- 
tion in their status. No longer employed as self-respecting 
craitsmen, they became mere adjuncts to great machines. Their 
working conditions were dictated by managers representing 
impersonal and absentee corporations. When stockholders 
clamored for larger dividends or employers engaged in price- 
cutting competition, the toilers’ earnings were the first to suffer. 
The workday, which had in many branches been reduced to ten 
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hours thirty years earlier, tended to grow longer instead of 
shorter. Moreover, the employees performed their work in 
great gloomy factories amid unsanitary conditions and dangerous 
unguarded machinery. The rapacious demand for cheap labor 
drew increasing numbers of women and children into the factories, 
and the plight of the native workingmen was further aggravated 
by the hordes of immigrant laborers who contended with them for 
jobs. 

In the United States, an aggrieved class has, under ordinary 
circumstances, been able to win redress through legislative 
action. But to the working class, the prospect for such relief 
seemed hopeless, since the government was dominated by the 
laissez faire doctrine, and in any case, the legislatures were 
likely to have a corporation bias. Some optimistic souls did, 
indeed, endeavor to launch labor parties from time to time; 
but the shrewder labor leaders, mindful of the successes attained 
by capital through organized economic effort, devoted their 
energies to the promotion of similar combinations among the 
workingmen. ‘ 

The new movement for labor organization began in the later 
years of the Civil War. Local unions were formed in many 
branches of industry, and in a growing number of cases, the 
scattered unions of a particular trade or occupation joined hands 
in a national union. For example, in 1864 and 1865 ten national 
unions came into being, including the plasterers, cigar-makers, 
bricklayers, and carpenters. In cities where unions were numer- 
ous, the local bodies often formed central trade assemblies to look 
after their common interests in the community. By 1870 at 
least thirty-two national trade unions were in existence, com- 
manding a total membership of perhaps 300,000. Many of 
these did not survive the Panic of 1873, but others arose to take 
their place. 

The national organization of wage-earners by special trades 
and occupations was preliminary to ambitious attempts to unify 
all the labor forces of the country in a single body. W. H. Sylvis 
of the Iron Molders’ Union was the prime mover in the first of 
such enterprises. As a result of his efforts, a loose federation of 
local unions, city trade assemblies, and national unions was 
effected in 1866 under the name of the ‘“‘ National Labor Union.” 
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Several annual congresses were held, at which resolutions were 
adopted in favor of the eight-hour day, the substitution of arbi- 
tration for strikes, and the establishment of codperative shops in 
which the workingmen would supply the capital and share the 
profits. Sylvis’s own union opened ten or more stove foundries 
on a codperative plan, and most of the leading trades made 
similar attempts, all of which failed for lack of proper business 
direction. By 1872 the movement died, because of internal 
dissensions between those who preferred industrial action pure 
and simple and those who desired to form a political party. 

Meantime, a second and more successful attempt to consoli- 
date the labor movement saw light under the name of the “ Noble 
Order of the Knights of Labor.” Organized in Philadelphia in 
1869 by Uriah S. Stephens and six other garment-cutters, the 
new undertaking, unlike the National Labor Union, was based 
upon the principle that all toilers, skilled and unskilled, organized 
and unorganized, should band together in one mighty partnership 
without distinctions of trade or vocation. The local units of the 
order were known as “‘assemblies,”’ and they usually included a 
mixture of all kinds of workingmen. In the early years secrecy 
was adopted to protect the members from persecution by em- 
ployers. Even the name of the order was withheld from the 
public. The avowed purpose of the Knights of Labor was to 
foster class solidarity among wage-earners, to free poor people 
from capitalistic greed by means of coéperative industries, and 
to agitate for the eight-hour day, arbitration, the abolition of 
child labor, and other industrial reforms. 

Meeting with small success at the start, the order benefited in 
membership and strength from the hard times of 1873-1878, and 
after the abandonment of its secret features in 1881, began a 
career that was truly meteoric. Its membership reached a 
highwater mark of perhaps seven hundred thousand in 1886. A 
fund to assist codperative enterprises was established in 1882, 
and under encouragement of the Knights, no less than 135 co- 
operative stores and factories were founded, most of them in the 
mining, cooperage, and shoe industries, where wages were ex- 
ceptionally low. These undertakings, however, were invariably 
short-lived, because of inexperienced management and_ the 
unscrupulous opposition resorted to by private business concerns. 
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In spite of their avowed attachment to arbitration as a cure for 
labor ills, the Knights became embroiled in an increasing number 
of strikes and boycotts, many of which ended disastrously. 
Moreover, the rapid expansion of membership after 1881 brought 
into the order many Socialists, radicals, and other jangling 
elements, and created ceaseless internal discord. The failure of 
some important railway strikes in 1886 cast further discredit on 
the order, and caused it to enter a period of decline, from which 
it has never recovered. 

Another factor in the collapse of the Knights was the rise, at 
this time, of a rival labor body based upon a different principle of 
organization. Established originally in 1881 under a somewhat 
different name, this body reorganized on a broader basis in 
1886, adopted a new constitution, and assumed the name of the 
“American Federation of Labor.” The organization was 
modeled upon the British Trades Union Congress, which had 
been in successful operation since 1868. 

As its name implies, the American Federation of Labor was, 
and is, a national confederation of self-governing trade bodies, 
supervised by a central board of officials. The fundamental 
basis of membership is the national union, though city trade 
assemblies, state federations, and local unions lacking national 
affiliations are admitted to membership. Since the workers in 
the constituent labor organizations enjoy home rule, the chief 
‘duties of the officers of the American Federation of Labor are to 
strengthen existing labor bodies and organize new ones, to act 
in an advisory capacity during industrial conflicts, and to agitate 
constantly for new and better labor laws. The purposes of the 
Federation are similar, in many respects, to those avowed by the 
Knights of Labor, and include the eight-hour day, the legislative 
prohibition of child labor, and the establishment of more humane 
working conditions in factories and mines. 

From the outset, the constructive statesman of the American 
Federation of Labor was Samuel Gompers, an English immi- 
grant of Dutch-Jewish lineage, who, entering the tobacco trade 
in New York in the early sixties, had helped to make the Cigar 
Makers’ Union a model of itskind. The history of the Federation 
has been inextricably bound up with Gompers’ own career. 
As President from 1886 almost uninterruptedly until his death 
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in 1924, he built up a powerful organization. From a member- 
ship of 150,000 in 1886, it grew to 200,000 in 1890 and 550,000 
in t900. A man of forceful personality, his character mingled 
fearlessness and executive skill with conservative idealism. 
Largely through his influence, the Federation has resisted all 
efforts to commit it, on the one hand, to Socialism, or on the 
other, to the forrnation of an American labor party. At the 
present time, the Federation has more than 3,000,000 members, 
and is probably the strongest labor combination in the world. 

As a result of its peculiar structure, the American Federation of 
Labor automatically excluded from membership the great mass 
of unorganized and unskilled workers, perhaps ninety per cent 
of the entire laboring class. Moreover, certain trade unions, 
notably the four Railway Brotherhoods (engineers, conductors, 
firemen, and brakemen), preferred to remain unaffiliated. -These 
so-called Brotherhoods originated as mutual insurance associa- 
tions, in consequence of the refusal of commercial companies to 
insure the lives of trainmen, but subsequently they took on 
ordinary trade-union activities. Their independent course to- ° 
ward the American Federation of Labor was a natural conse- 
quence of the strategic position they as railway workers held 
in American economic life — they had everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by casting in their fortunes with those of other 
labor groups. 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICTS, 1873-1900° 


The chief bone of contention between capital and labor 
concerned wages, the workday, and the right of employees to 
organize. Labor’s demands betokened not merely a desire of the 
common man to augment his creature comforts, but also an 
aspiration to live a better, fuller, and freer life — to share more 
richly in the graces and opportunities afforded by modern civiliza- 
tion. To labor’s champions, it appeared that the proletariat 
were not getting their due share of the immense wealth which 
their dexterity and brawn had helped to create. 

Employers, on the other hand, looked upon wages as one 
among a number of necessary items in their operating expenses, 
to be regulated according to market conditions rather than by 
humanitarian considerations. To them, labor’s contribution in 
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industry was of small importance as compared with the indis- 
pensable part played by financial resources, inventive genius, 
machinery, managerial ability, and business enterprise. 

With two antagonistic philosophies struggling for dominance, 
a long series of costly and bloody conflicts was inevitable before 
either side could perceive that the other performed an essential 
role in production. Moreover, both parties, blinded by self- 
interest, regarded industrial disturbances as a private matter, 
concerning themselves alone. Not for many years did the 
American people come to realize that, whoever may be the victor 
in a strike, the general public is the loser, because of the unsettle- 
ment of business conditions, the added cost of police protection, 
and the temporarily increased prices. 

While instances of labor disorders may be found throughout 
the period of national independence, the modern period of 
frequent and gigantic strikes began with the depression attending 
the Panic of 1873. Neither side was wholly blameless in these 
encounters, for irresponsibility, greed, and criminality entered, 
in varying degrees, into the actions of both. According to sta- 
tistics compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor, approxi- 
mately 24,000 strikes and lockouts of all kinds took place in 
the twenty years from 1881 to 1900, involving nearly 128,000 
establishments and more than 6,600,000 wage-earners, at a total 
cost to employers and employees of $450,000,000. Strikes were 
likely to be successful in times of material prosperity when the 
employers were least willing to suspend business operations, and 
to fail when the opposite conditions prevailed. 

As labor organizations grew in strength and improved in 
leadership, they were slower to resort to methods of coercion and 
violence, and the employers, on the other hand, betrayed a 
greater readiness to meet their demands. As the years wore 
on, there appeared a tendency, slight at first but of growing 
proportions, to settle industrial differences through joint con- 
ferences concluding in “trade agreements,” which fixed wage- 
scales and other conditions of employment, or if such adjust- 
ment was impossible, through peaceful arbitration by disinter- 
ested parties. 

Certain labor conflicts were of such magnitude and importance 
as to be termed “‘historic strikes.” The first of these industrial 
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outbreaks was the outgrowth of a general wage reduction of ten 
per cent on the Pennsylvania, New York Central, and Baltimore 
and Ohio railways in June and July, 1877. This cut came on top 
of an earlier ten-per-cent reduction after the Panic. Between 
July 16 and 31, 1877, there was rioting, destruction of property, 
and loss of life at Martinsburgh in West Virginia, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, and elsewhere. At the request 
of the respective Governors, President Hayes sent troops into 
West Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Illinois to assist in 
quelling the disturbances. 

At Pittsburgh the contest resembled a pitched battle. The 
state guardsmen living in the vicinity were called to arms, but 
fraternized with the strikers. When a division of Philadelphia 
militia arrived on the scene and killed about twenty rioters, the 
soldiers were besieged for twelve hours in a roundhouse by an 
infuriated mob. About 1600 cars, 126 locomotives, and nearly 
all the railway shops and supplies were destroyed during the 
strike. Order was finally restored by patrols of citizens, though 
not until damages had been inflicted estimated at $5,000,000. 
Here and elsewhere the strikers failed to accomplish their purpose. 

The lawlessness that characterized the strikes of 1877 was 
greater than in most subsequent labor convulsions. This was 
due partly to the immaturity of trade-unionism at the time, and 
even more, to a new type of man which four years of unemploy- 
ment had bred in the United States—the tramp or hobo. 
Alarmed by the reign of anarchy, the general public feared for a 
time that the country was on the verge of a social eruption similar 
to the Paris Commune of 1871. 

Less than ten years later occurred the “Great Upheaval” of 
1885-1886, when twice as many industrial conflicts took place 
as in any previous two-year period. Three of them involved the 
Gould railway system in the Southwest. The strike of March, 
1885, was precipitated by a ten-per-cent wage reduction, and 
ended successfully for the workers. Another disturbance, six 
months later, was occasioned by the unfriendly attitude of 
the railway authorities toward employees who belonged to the 
Knights of Labor, and terminated in another victory for the 
strikers. The third and greatest of the disorders grew out of the 
discharge, for alleged incompetency, of a shop foreman prominent 
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in the Knights of Labor. In the first days of March, 1886, the 
strike broke out simultaneously over the entire Gould system, 
throwing out of work nearly 9,000 shopmen, yardmen, and 
section hands in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Indian Territory. The strike was managed by the Knights, and 
after two months of sporadic violence and of much local suffering 
for want of food and fuel, it ended in utter failure for the 
employees. 

The year 1886 was also signalized by a nationwide movement 
for an eight-hour day, sponsored by the American Federation 
of Labor. May 1 was set as the time for a general strike, 
although the constituent trade unions were permitted to deter- 
mine their own attitude toward it. The main argument for 
shorter hours was the need to provide work for the unemployed. 
No fewer than 340,000 men took part in the movement. One 
hundred and fifty thousand of them secured a shorter day (eight 
or nine hours) without a demonstration; the remainder actually 
struck, though of these only 42,000 gained their point. In many 
cases, the concessions were subsequently lost through the aggres- 
sive activities of ‘employers’ associations,’ which began to be 
formed about this time, in combating the claims of labor. Not- 
withstanding these setbacks, the conception of an eight-hour 
day aroused wide popular interest, and soon came to be regarded 
by the public as a just demand. 

The next memorable outbreak was the Homestead strike of 
July, 1892, involving the employees of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany at Homestead, Pennsylvania. The source of difficulty was 
the familiar one of the wage-scale and recognition of the union. 
Three hundred armed Pinkerton detectives were employed by 
the corporation to guard the plant during the troubles, and their 
coming on July 5 precipitated a fierce battle, which resulted in 
the death of ten men and the wounding of over sixty others. A 
few days later, 8,000 state militia arrived upon the scene. Under 
their protection, the Carnegie Company gradually resumed 
operations with non-union men, and the strike was finally declared 
off in November. Thereby the trade-union cause suffered a 
defeat in the steel industry from which it has not recovered to 
the present time. 

On the day that the militia arrived at Homestead (July 11), 
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another bloody affray occurred between the organized miners of 
the Coeur d’Alene silver-mining district in Idaho and the strike- 
breakers whom the employers had imported to take their place. 
Successive wage reductions, growing out of the continuous 
drop in the market price of silver, were responsible for the 
troubles. The miners succeeded in seizing control of the prop- 
erty, and drove the strike-breakers out of the district. At the 
Governor’s request, President Harrison dispatched troops to 
the seat of the disorders; martial law was declared; and the 
strike came to an end. This affair, however, proved to be the 
forerunner of a series of grave disturbances which ravaged the 
Coeur d’Alene district for many years. 

The year 1894 was another eventful year in labor annals. 
The widespread unemployment resulting from the Panic of 
1893 gave to industrial disorders the explosive qualities of a 
genuine class conflict. The numerous disturbances, deranging 
many trades and industries, involved nearly 750,000 workingmen, 
an even larger number than in 1886. The most serious of these 
affrays was the great Chicago strike. 

This affair began in a small way in May, in consequence of 
the unwillingness of certain employees of the Pullman Palace 
Car Company to accept a general wage cut of from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. The strikers were members of the American 
Railway Union, a new organization formed by Eugene V. Debs 
for the purpose of amalgamating all railway workers into one 
union. Accordingly, this body in June espoused the cause of 
the strikers, and ordered its 150,000 members to stop handling 
Pullman cars on the railways of the country unless the Pullman 
Company should consent to arbitration. This threat proving 
to be without avail, the strike spread after June 26 to the twenty- 
three lines radiating from Chicago, and soon affected traffic 
operations in twenty-seven states and territories. 

The vortex of the storm, however, was Chicago. There, until 
the United States government took a hand in the affair, the 
principal antagonists were the General Managers’ Association, 
representing the railway owners, and the American Railway 
Union. The damages, direct and indirect, inflicted by the 
strike on the property and business of the country were later 
estimated at $80,000,000. The lawless elements in Chicago 
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took advantage of the disturbed conditions to rob, burn, pillage, 
and kill. Openly sympathetic with the strikers, Governor 
J. P. Altgeld refused to exercise his constitutional privilege of 
appealing for federal troops, and since the state legislature was 
not in session to make application, it appeared that the reign 
of violence would continue unchecked. 

Such a conclusion, however, did not make sufficient allowance 
for the stubborn-willed Chief Magistrate of the nation. On 
July 2, the federal government secured a “blanket” injunction 
from the United States Circuit Court, which forbade Debs and 
the other strike-leaders and ‘“‘all other persons whomsoever” 
to interfere in any manner, direct or indirect, with the operation 
of the railways. This was followed on the next day by the 
ordering of 2,000 United States troops to Chicago. The con- 
stitutional basis for President Cleveland’s unexpected action 
was his obligation to prevent obstruction in the transmission of 
the mails, to protect interstate commerce, and to safeguard the 
processes of the federal courts. 

On July to Debs was arrested on the charge of conspiracy in 
restraint of trade under the Sherman Anti-Trust Act; and being 
released on bail, he was rearrested a week later on a new charge 
— contempt of court, that is, violation of the judicial injunc- 
tion of July 2. The government’s bold intervention broke 
the morale of the strikers; and this circumstance, along with 
the refusal of the great unions in the American Federation of 
Labor to join the strike, caused its complete collapse before 
the end of the month. 

Other than as a great labor insurrection, the strike of 1894 is 
historic because of the new legal conceptions and practices which 
issued from it. The employment of United States troops with- 
out the consent of the state authorities marked a new and 
impressive development of national authority. The application 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act to labor combinations — later 
upheld by the courts — threw unexpected light on that law. 

Perhaps most significant of all was the part played by the 
judiciary in using the injunction as a weapon in industrial 
warfare. By organized labor, this was denounced as “judicial 
tyranny’”’ — unjust because it seemed to range the might of the 
government on the side of the employers, and illegal because 
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men arrested for violating the court order were sentenced without 
trial by jury and subjected to penalties not prescribed by statute. 
Opposition to “government by injunction”? became a leading 
issue of the American Federation of Labor, and an attempt to 
restrict the operation of the injunction was eventually made 
during the first Wilson administration (see page 472). 


PotitTicaAL ASPECTS OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


The cause of labor made great strides as a result of trade- 
union activities, and the victories won by industrial warfare 
were supplemented by legislative safeguards extended by the 
state and national governments. Eight-hour laws were passed 
in Connecticut, New York, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, and 
California in 1867 and 1868. It must be confessed, however, 
that the advantage to the workingman was more illusory than 
real, since longer days were permitted by these statutes when- 
ever the contract of labor so provided. In the latter year, an 
eight-hour law was adopted by Congress, applicable to all 
federal employees. 

Steady progress was made in the subsequent years in the 
enactment of factory legislation. The advances seem meager, 
however, as compared with thoroughgoing statutes that were 
being enacted in Great Britain and Germany during these years 
for the welfare of the working class. Wage-earning children 
and women were the first beneficiaries of the new American laws, 
since public sympathy responded most readily to their needs. 
Massachusetts set a shining example for that time with a statute 
of 1874, which established a ten-hour day in factories for children 
under eighteen and women above that age. During the eighties 
similar legislation was passed in most of the manufacturing states. 
The number of child-workers in factories fell off one third 
during that decade, but grew again after 1890 with the increase 
of cotton mills in the South. 

In the late eighties and early nineties, acts began to be passed 
for the safeguarding of dangerous machinery, for better sanitary 
arrangements in factories, and for government inspection of 
conditions. But when statutes were adopted in certain states 
for the absolute restriction of the length of the workday of men 
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in private industries, such acts were invariably held to be uncon- 
stitutional, except in especially hazardous employments, on 
the ground that they interfered with the individual’s freedom of 
contract. 

The formidable proportions of the ‘‘Great Upheaval”? of 
1885-1886 elicited the first special message dealing with labor 
ever sent by a President to Congress. In 1886 Cleveland 
proposed the creation of a national commission to assist in the 
settlement of all controversies between capital and labor. Fi- 
nally in October, 1888, Congress enacted a law for the arbitration 
of disputes between railway corporations and their employees 
with the consent of both parties and without obligation upon 
either party to abide by the decision reached. The law proved 
to be of little utility, and was superseded in 1898 by the Erdman 
Act, which provided, among other things, that after a difference 
was once submitted to arbitration, the decision of the arbitrators 
should be binding. Fifteen of the states also passed laws in this 
period, providing for voluntary arbitration and nonenforceable 
decisions in the case of industrial disturbances occurring wholly 
within their jurisdiction. 

The ceaseless agitation of labor organizations played an im- 
portant part in the enactment of factory laws. The American 
Federation of Labor was especially successful in lobbying for 
better legislation. Though independent labor parties offered 
candidates in almost every presidential campaign, beginning with 
1872, it is doubtful whether their activities counted for much. 
Those parties which, in imitation of the Knights of Labor and 
American Federation of Labor, proposed mere piecemeal reform 
were short-lived, and polled only a handful of votes.’ 

In 1892 a labor party of a different type, the Socialist Labor 
party, took part in the presidential election. Socialism in its 
modern form was introduced into this country by the German 
immigrants of mid-century; and after 1867, Socialist parties 
began to operate locally in New York, Illinois, and elsewhere 
under leaders who could scarcely speak the English language. 
In 1877 the various Socialist groups united in forming the Socialist 


1 The following parties were of this type: the Labor Reform party (1872), an outgrowth 
of the National Labor Union; the Greenback-Labor party (1880 and 1884), which sought 
to combine the interests of rural and urban labor; the Anti-Monopoly party (1884); and 
in 1888, the Union Labor party and the United Labor party. 
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Labor party, but being small in numbers and needing time for 
propaganda, they refrained from nominating candidates until 1892. 

The Socialists flouted all efforts to patch up or reform the 
existing economic order as puerile, and proposed nothing less 
than a fundamental reconstruction of society and industry. 
According to their creed, the opportunity of private individuals 
and corporations to amass colossal fortunes and acquire vast 
economic power is the root of all evil in modern capitalistic 
civilization. They therefore advocate the socialization of 
all the great industries, transportation systems, and important 
natural resources, or in other words, that the people collectively 
shall own these enterprises and, in conjunction with the workers 
employed in them, operate them for the good of the public and 
of the employees. 

The Socialist Labor candidates secured only 22,000 votes in 
their first campaign, and but 36,000 in 1896. The slow growth 
of the party was due partly to the fact that its policies were 
dictated by men unfamiliar with American life and institutions. 
Tn an effort to broaden the appeal of the cause, a rival party, the 
“Socialist”? party, was founded a few years later by Eugene V. 
Debs, recently of the American Railway Union. Debs himself 
was the first candidate for President, polling nearly 88,000 votes 
in 1900. In every campaign since then, both parties have been 
active. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
THE SILVER CRUSADE, 1873-1900 


Tue RISE OF THE SILVER MOVEMENT 


The new social forces and class antagonisms, engendered by the 
Economic Revolution, found unfettered expression, for the 
first time, in Cleveland’s second administration. The turbulence 
attending the Chicago strike of 1894 had awakened, in the minds 
of many people, fears of the durability of democratic institutions, 
but no sooner did the nation weather this storm than it was 
projected into the midst of a bitter conflict between the debtor 
and creditor classes over the question of ‘‘free silver.” 

This controversy had its rise in a statute of 1873, which, 
among other things, omitted the silver dollar from the list of 
authorized coins for domestic use. At the time, the Act attracted 
little attention since silver dollars had not been in circulation 
for forty years. Greenbacks and national-bank notes were 
the only forms of money in actual use by the people, for the 
scarcity of silver metal caused the bullion value of a dollar to 
exceed its face-value, and hence none of it was presented at the 
mints for coinage. 

It was not long, however, before the law was brought to an 
angry public notice. The Act was denounced as the ‘‘Crime of 
1873,” and in the political discussions of the next twenty years 
or so, the charge was freely made and widely believed that the 
silver dollar had been demonetized through the sinister and 
corrupt influence of “Wall Street” and ‘‘Big Business.” Several 
influences conspired to bring about this state of affairs. Quickly 
following the passage of the law there occurred an enormous and 
unexpected increase in the world supply of silver bullion. New 
mines were opened up in Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and Montana, 
and at about the same time, several European countries, deciding 
to adopt the single gold standard, melted all their important 
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silver coins and offered the metal for sale.1 Coincident wth 
these developments, the United States entered a five-year period 
of uninterrupted hard times, unemployment, and falling farm 
prices. 

As a result, there were two classes of people who became 
vitally interested in the restoration of the historic silver dollar. 
One of these was the small but energetic group of silver-mine 
owners in the Far West, who saw the market price of the bullion 
content of the old dollar drop from $1.02 in 1872 to 96 cents in 
1875, and subsequently to 82 cents in 1885, with the downward 
trend still unchecked. If the government could again be induced 
to purchase all the bullion brought to the mint for coinage into 
dollars, they reasoned that the market price of the metal and 
the profits of silver production would rise in response to the 
unlimited demand. 

The chief outcry, however, came from the poor people of the 
country — the hardworking farmers of the West and the South 
and the wage-earning population of the Eastern cities, many 
of whom were mired in debt because of the financial depression. 
In reality, the lean years of 1873-1878 were a revulsion from an 
era of feverish industrial expansion, aggravated by a falling-off 
of the European demand for grain. But these people, unac- 
customed to thinking in the broader terms of the economist, 
attributed their ills to a shortage of circulating medium. They 
cited not only the ‘‘Crime of 1873” but also the fact that the 
annual world production of gold was virtually stationary. By 
enlarging the volume of money in circulation, they believed 
that the government would indirectly help them to get higher 
prices for farm crops and better wages in industry, and make it 
easier for them to pay their debts. 

Although for a few years the greenback demand occupied the 
center of the stage, the chances of new paper issues rapidly waned 
after the passage of the Resumption Act of 1875. Silver, 
moreover, had the advantage of being a metal, a legal coin of the 
United States for many years, and still a standard coin in certain 
foreign lands. Accordingly, ‘‘free silver’? — the coinage of 


1 Germany demonetized silver in 1871, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway in 1873. In the 
latter year the Latin Union, composed of France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece, 
limited the coinage of silver. 
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standard silver dollars under the same unlimited arrangement 
as gold — became the paramount demand of the money inflation- 
ists, though the greenback alternative was never entirely lost 
sight of. The chief opposition came from the men of capital 
and large business interests, who had no desire to try an experi- 
ment which would, in their opinion, diminish the purchasing 
power of their incomes, and enable their debtors to discharge 
their obligations in “‘cheap money.” 

The silver question was not a party issue for many years, 
indeed not until the eve of the campaign of 1896 in the case of 
the major parties. Each party was divided internally on the 
issue, roughly between East and West, between creditor and 
debtor. Consequently, the platform declarations on the money 
question were conveniently vague. But notwithstanding the 
nonpartisan character of the agitation, few questions of 
the time were more violently contested in the halls of 
Congress. 

One of the earliest champions of free silver was Richard P. 
Bland, a Missouri Democrat whose convictions represented the 
fruit of his experiences in Western mining regions as well as his 
familiarity with the hardships of his farmer constituents. Under 
his leadership, a bill passed the House of Representatives in 
November, 1877, providing for the restoration of the silver dollar 
and its coinage in unlimited quantities as before 1873. The 
Senate demurred; and an amendment, offered by W. B. Allison 
of Iowa, directed the Treasury Department to purchase only 
from two to four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion each 
month and coin it into dollars. Even in this modified form the 
measure was unacceptable to President Hayes, who held that, 
in the case of debts contracted since 1873, it substituted a less 
valuable form of payment and, therefore, involved a violation of 
contract. But the bill was easily passed over his veto in Febru- 
ary, 1878. 

As a compromise settlement, the Bland-Allison Act had the 
effect of allaying further agitation of the money question for 
several years, though both Arthur and Cleveland recommended 
the repeal of the law. The least amount of bullion permitted 
by the statute was purchased and coined each month, adding 
about $31,000,000 annually to the circulating medium... As the 
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people disliked to handle the heavy coins, Congress in 1886 
authorized the issuance of silver certificates in small denomina- 
tions, and by means of these paper representatives, most of the 
money passed into circulation. 

Toward the end of the decade, however, the silver movement 
sprang to life again. The reasons were various. For one thing, 
the United States government, under spur of the surplus revenue, 
was actively engaged in retiring its war bonds; and the dwin- 
dling of the bonded indebtedness, on which the national-bank 
notes were based, caused a shrinkage of these notes from $359,- 
000,000 in 1882 to $186,000,000 in 1890. At the same time, the 
political effectiveness of the silver elements in Congress was 


greatly strengthened by the granting of statehood to the Dakotas, 
Montana, Washington, Idaho, and Wyoming in 1889 an Ay 
Most significant of all, however, was the momentum given to - AS 


the cause by a reappearance of farmers’ organizations. 

Like the Granger uprising of the seventies, the strength of 
this new agrarian movement sprang from the economic difficulties 
which beset the rural population. The price of agricultural 
products, which had been falling almost continuously since the 
war, now reached new depths. Corn which sold for 63 cents per 
bushel in 1881 was selling for 28 cents nine years later. The 
average price of a bushel of wheat from 1883 to 1889 inclusive 
was 73 cents, of oats 28 cents. The farmer was further harried 
by a long series of droughts, which, beginning in 1887, parched 
his fields and withered his annual plantings for a space of ten 
years in South Dakota, Nebraska, and the western half of 
Kansas. The annual corn production of Kansas and Nebraska 
fell from 287,816,000 bushels in 1885 to 110,579,000 bushels in 
1889. 

Unable to make ends meet, the farmers borrowed heavily from 
Eastern capitalists and bankers at ruinous rates of interest. 
The mortgage indebtedness of the agricultural lands of the 
nation increased from $343,000,000 in 1880 to $586,000,000 in 
1890. In the latter year, the farms of Kansas, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas were mortgaged to one fourth of their value. In 
Kansas and South Dakota, counties were to be found in 
which ninety per cent or more of the agricultural land was under 
’ mortgage. 
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Under these circumstances, the farmers turned their thoughts 
to organized action as a means of bettering their situation. Early 
in the eighties local farmers’ associations began to spring up in 
various parts of the West and South. After a time these merged 
into state bodies, and presently, into interstate federations. 
Two great organizations grew up in this manner in the cotton 
belt: the National Farmers’ Alliance, founded in 1880, and 
the Agricultural Wheel, established in 1882. They combined 
forces in 1888 to form a body known popularly as the “Southern 
Farmers’ Alliance.”” Meantime, a Northern Farmers’ Alliance, 
founded in 1880, rose to a dominant position among the agri- 
cultural bodies of the Middle West. 

In the first years, the organized farmers were nonpolitical in 
their outlook, and gave their attention to projects for self-help, 
such as joint-stock stores and codperative cotton yards, grain 
elevators, and creameries. But when, through inexperienced 
direction, these enterprises collapsed, as most of them did, 
the farmers began to seek legislative remedies for their ills. 
They demanded of the government such measures as lower 
interest rates, free silver and greenback inflation, an income 
tax on the rich, and public ownership of railways. ‘Their ceaseless 
propaganda proved a potent force in inducing Congress to 
pass a new coinage act in July, 1890. 

The Senate was willing to go the whole length and establish 
free silver, but the House preferred to let matters rest as they 
were under the Bland-Allison Act. The Republican leaders, 
however, were chiefly concerned with the adoption of a new 
tariff, and by delaying the passage of the McKinley bill, the 
silverites in the House forced the Eastern manufacturers to yield 
ground on the money question. McKinley himself, who had 
supported the original Bland bill in November, 1877, now 
advocated the passage of the new silver measure as the next 
best thing to free coinage. In its final form, the Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act, as it was termed, required the Treasury Depart- 
ment to buy 4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion each month 
(nearly twice as much as had been coined before), and to 
issue in payment therefor treasury notes of full legal-tender 
character, redeemable in either gold or silver at the option of the 
government. 
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POPULISM AND THE PANIC OF 1893 


Unlike the Bland-Allison Act, no respite of silver agitation 
followed the Act of 1890. The bullion value of the dollar declined 
from 81 cents in 1890 to 60 cents in 1893, notwithstanding the 
greater absorption of silver by the government. Moreover, 
after 1890, there began another downward trend in the price of 
grain and live stock. An investigation, made by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1893, showed that under the existing conditions 
the cost of raising wheat and corn exceeded the prices received. 
More than 11,000 farm mortgages were foreclosed in Kansas 
between 1889 and 1893, and two years later, from 75 to go per 
cent of the land was owned by loan companies in fifteen counties 
of the state. The South shared in the current distress. Cotton, 
which had averaged nearly 11 cents a pound for the decade ending 
in 1890, dropped to less than g cents in 1891, and below 8 cents 
in 1892. 

A wave of despair swept over the West and the South, on the 
crest of which the aggrieved classes turned instinctively to 
direct political action for relief. Hamlin Garland, who studied 
the phenomenon at first hand, wrote many years later, “As 
ten-cent corn and ten per cent interest were troubling Kansas, 
so six-cent cotton was inflaming Georgia— and both were 
frankly sympathetic with Montana and Colorado whose miners 
were suffering from a drop in the price of silver.” 

The new spirit was exemplified in the person of Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease of Kansas, a stirring speaker who went up and down the 
state, exhorting the farmers to “‘raise less corn and more hell”’ ; 
and the effect of the agrarian uprising on conservative Easterners 
was reflected in the caustic comment of the New York Evening 
Post, “We don’t want any more states until we can civilize 
Kansas.” Leaders new to politics began to make their appear- 
ance, like ‘“‘Sockless” Jerry Simpson of Kansas, whose nick- 
name rose from a personal habit that was ascribed to him, and 
B. R. Tillman of South Carolina, a ‘‘poor white” leader of the 
backcountry, whose violent speech won him the sobriquet of 
“Pitchfork Ben.” ! 


1 As was true of most Southerners who espoused the farmers’ cause, Tillman carried on 
his fight within the ranks of the Democratic party. 
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Less than four months after the passage of the new silver law, 
the Farmers’ Alliances took part in the fall elections of 1890, 
carrying a number of Western and Southern states, and electing 
three United States Senators and fifty Representatives. Fired 
by these initial successes, plans were at once begun to bring the 
urban wage-earners into the movement, and thereby enable the 
manual workers of the nation to present a united front to the 
old parties at the approaching presidential election. 

Under the name of the ‘“‘People’s party,” the new party was 
formally launched at Omaha on July 2, 1892, at a mammoth 
convention, made up of representatives of the moribund Knights 
of Labor and a number of civic reform associations as well as of 
the organized farmers. The delegates were animated by an 
unquenchable zeal, and the adoption of the platform was greeted, 
according to one observer, by “‘cheers and yells which rose like 


a tornado ...and raged without cessation for thirty-four 
minutes, during which women shrieked and wept, men embraced 
and kissed . . ., marched back and forth, and leaped upon 


tables and chairs in the ecstasy of their delirium.” 

The major parties were denounced by the platform as pawns 
of the capitalistic interests, and on behalf of the “plain people,” 
demands were made for free silver, greenbacks, a graduated 
income tax, government ownership of the railways and telegraphs, 
a shorter workday for urban laborers, direct election of United 
States Senators, and the initiative and referendum. The veteran 
campaigner, James B. Weaver of Iowa, who had been the Green- 
back nominee in 1880, was chosen as the Populist candidate for 
President, and in the ensuing election the new party amazed the 
old-party leaders by polling twenty-two electoral votes and 
more than one million popular votes. For the first time since 
the birth of the Republican party, a third party won representa- 
tion in the electoral college. 

Nevertheless, Cleveland had been elected by an enormous 
majority on the tariff issue, and with an improvement of economic 
conditions, it seemed probable that the political stream would 
subside quietly into its customary banks once more. But such 
was not to be the case. No sooner did the new President enter 
office than a panic crashed upon the country, which, in its 
destructive effects, rivaled that of 1873. 
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The disaster of 1893 was the product of a complication of 
causes. Overinvestment in railways and industrial combina- 
tions, including too many of a highly speculative character, was 
a leading factor. Widespread depression in Europe since 1889, 
involving Great Britain, Germany, and France among other 
countries, had its influence, for it led to a withdrawal of a part 
of the gold which foreign capitalists had invested in American 
enterprises. But most serious of all was the growing fear of the 
business classes that the rising tide of silver inflation, under the 
Sherman Act, would sweep the government off of a gold basis 
and cause a suspension of gold payments. 

The Sherman Law did, indeed, direct the redemption of the 
new treasury notes in either gold or silver, but while the monthly 
purchases caused the piling up of a vast hoard of silver bullion 
in the treasury, no provision had been made for additions to 
the gold supply. It will be recalled that this gold reserve of 
$100,000,000 had originally been accumulated as a sustaining fund 
for the $346,681,016 worth of greenbacks when specie payment 
was resumed; now it must serve, in addition, as a redemption 
fund for the treasury notes that were being issued at an annual 
rate of more than $50,000,000 under the Sherman Act.! 

Indeed, since the law had not expressly separated it from the 
other funds in the treasury, there was always a possibility that 
the gold reserve might be drawn upon for the routine expenses 
of the government. While the Act of 1890 authorized the 
government to redeem the treasury notes in silver if it chose, 
the provision was highly impracticable, for the refusal to pay 
gold would have impaired the confidence of the people in the 
government’s financial integrity and toppled down the whole 
edifice of public credit. 

In the last months of Harrison’s administration, the amount 
of gold in the treasury fell rapidly, largely because of lavish 
appropriations of Congress and the diminished revenues caused 
by the McKinley Tariff Act. Six weeks after Cleveland entered 
office, the gold reserve itself was dipped into to meet the current 
expenses of the government. The decline of the gold reserve 
below $100,000,000 created intense alarm among the business 


1 The 378,166,000 silver dollars issued under the Bland-Allison Act were not redeemable 
in gold, according to law. 
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classes, and incited people everywhere to present treasury notes 
for redemption in gold. It created further demands upon the 
treasury from foreign capitalists and merchants, who called! 
for prompt settlement of their American accounts in gold, the 
only metal used in international trade. 

Even a sounder commercial structure could not have with- 
stood this shock to public confidence. As it was, a paralysis 
of fear seized upon the business world. More than 8,000 com- 
mercial concerns failed between April 1 and October 1, 1893, 
with liabilities of nearly $285,000,000. Many banks went 
under, particularly in the West and the South; and one hundred 
and fifty-six railways fell into the hands of receivers, including 
the Erie, the Union Pacific, and the Northern Pacific. In the 
population centers the problem of unemployment became acute. 
The farmers were likewise involved in the universal ruin, wheat 
touching bottom in 1894 with an average price of 49 cents a 
bushel. 

Cleveland’s policy of dealing with the crisis was twofold: 
first, to stop the increasing strain upon the already overburdened 
gold reserve by a cessation of silver purchases, and secondly, 
to continue gold payments at all hazards. In pursuance of 
the first purpose, he summoned a special session of Congress 
for August 7, 1893, and at his insistence, the House rushed 
through a bill for repealing the Sherman Silver Purchase Act. 
But the silver forces in the Senate were not to be taken 
by storm, and utilizing their advantage of unlimited debate, 
they sought to prevent action through “‘filibustering.” On one 
occasion the Populist Senator, W. V. Allen of Nebraska, held 
the floor for fourteen hours. Another persistent opponent was 
a Republican, Senator H. M. Teller of Colorado. The majority 
eventually prevailed, however, and the repeal bill was signed 
by Cleveland on November 1, 1893. 

In order to protect the gold reserve without suspending gold 
payments, the government proposed to borrow the yellow’ metal 
faster than it was drained from the treasury for redemption 
purposes. Unfortunately, paper money presented for redemption 
had to be paid out by the government for running expenses, and 
it was then promptly turned in again for gold by its recipients. 
“We have .an endless chain in operation constantly depleting 
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the Treasury’s gold,” Cleveland bitterly told Congress. After 
this fashion, the gold fund dwindled from $95,000,000 at the 
‘close of June, 1893, with fluctuations to $65,000,000 a year later. 

Congress, inspired in part by silver arguments, refused to 
authorize bond issues to maintain the reserve, whereupon Cleve- 
land, acting under authority of an almost forgotten statute, 
sold $ 50,000,000 worth of bonds to the public for gold in Januar 
1894, and a similar amount againin November. Only temporary 
relief resulted, however, for the bonds were purchased, in large 
part, with gold that had been drawn out of the treasury itself 
by the presentation of paper currency for redemption. 

In the quest for more substantial relief, the government in 
February, 1895, arranged with J. P. Morgan and a financial 
syndicate for the purchase of $65,000,000 worth of gold with 
bonds bearing a high interest rate. The unusual conditions were 
affixed that at least one half of the metal must be procured 
abroad, and that the bankers should exert their influence to 
protect the gold reserve against further depletion. As a result, 
the financial strain on the government relaxed for the next four 
or five months, though the Populists and radical Democrats, 
embittered against capitalistic greed, charged Cleveland with 
betraying the masses by allowing the bankers an excess profit 
of $16,000,c00 in the transaction. The peak of the financial 
crisis was passed: but normal conditions did not return until 
the next year, when they were assisted by a fourth bond sale — 
this time directly to the public — of $100,000,000 in January, 
1896, and by a widespread improvement of business. 


THE BATTLE OF 1896 


When the bill repealing the Sherman Law passed the House of 
Representatives, Bland proclaimed that the struggle had but 
begun, and would conclude only with the establishment of free 
coinage. The events of the next few years made this prediction 
seem anything but an idle boast. The wage reductions and 
bread-lines of 1893 produced a harvest of labor outbreaks in 
the spring of 1894, of which the great Chicago strike was only 
the most portentous instance (see pages 382-384). Among the 
unemployed, the social contagion spread rapidly, and organized 
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gangs of tramps and men out of work began a march 
on Washington to make a personal presentation of their 
grievances. 

One “petition in boots” under “General” L. C. Frye started 
from Los Angeles, and at one time numbered about eight hundred 
men. Another, under “General” C. T. Kelly, gathered nineteen 
hundred followers on its picturesque journey eastward from 
San Francisco. The third and best known “army,” commanding 
a maximum strength of six hundred, was led by “‘General”’ J. S. 
Coxey of Massillon, Ohio. Other bands, of fluctuating strength, 
were recruited in Seattle, St. Louis, and Chicago. In all, perhaps 
twelve hundred men straggled into Washington during May, 
June, and July, 1894. Coxey himself was arrested on the techni- 
cal charge of trespassing on the Capitol lawn, and the motley 
bands, lacking provisions and constantly worried by the authori- 
ties, soon melted away. 

Popular suspicion of the overweening power of “Big Business”’ 
was intensified by the Senate’s betrayal of Cleveland’s tariff 
policy in the framing of the Wilson-Gorman Act in 1894, and 
when the Supreme Court declared the income-tax provision 
unconstitutional in 1895, the resentment of the discontented 
exceeded all bounds (see pages 357-358). As Mr. Justice 
Harlan recalled many years later in the course of a Supreme 
Court decision, the people in these years were stirred by ‘‘a deep 
feeling of unrest. The Nation had been rid of. human slavery 
. . . but the conviction was universal that the country was in 


real danger from another kind of slavery, . . . namely, the 
slavery that would result from aggregations of capital in the 
hands of a few . . . controlling, for their own . . . advantage 


exclusively, the entire business of the country. . . .” 

Under these circumstances, the controversy over the money 
standard ceased to be a technical financial question, and became 
a symbol of the underlying, irrepressible conflict between the 
‘““masses”’ and the ‘‘classes.”” The friends of the masses instinc- 
tively rallied to the silver cause, whereas those in the opposition 
were classed as the tools of “Wall Street” and the ‘“‘plutocracy.” 
The growing enthusiasm for free coinage rapidly developed into 
something resembling a mighty religious revival, and in 1804 the 
Bible of the new faith appeared in the form of a yellow-backed, 
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paper-bound book, entitled Coim’s Financial School, written by 
W. H. Harvey. 

This little volume, enlivened with pertinent caricatures and 
addressed to the simplest understanding, set forth cogently the 
main silver arguments, and skillfully played upon the prejudices 
of the poor against the rich. Early in 1895, it attained a sale 
of more than 100,000 copies a month, and undoubtedly won 
thousands of converts to the silver cause. With the ardor of 
crusaders, the people assembled in ten thousand schoolhouses 
throughout the West and the South to debate the absorbing 
question — not only the politician and the farmer, but the 
small merchant and the workingman, the preacher and the 
schoolteacher. Organized labor took a hand in the matter, 
and conventions of the American Federation of Labor in 1893, 
1894, and 1895 warmly indorsed free silver. 

The old parties were badly frightened, but knew not what to 
do. ‘Their bewilderment was revealed in their state conventions 
of 1894 prior to the fall elections. Official utterances, both of 
the Republicans and Democrats, varied from ambiguous generali- 
ties to whole-hearted advocacy of free coinage. A significant 
demonstration of silver sentiment among Western Democrats 
took place in June at Omaha, where, under the leadership of 
William Jennings Bryan of Nebraska, a monster convention 
declared for the immediate adoption of free coinage. In the 
elections, the Democrats, burdened with Cleveland’s unpopu- 
larity, suffered severe losses. The Republicans were the chief 
gainers, but the Populists elected six United States Senators, 
and increased their popular vote over that of 1892 by 42 
per cent. 

On the heels of the election, the silver Democrats began to 
make plans to cast off Eastern control in the forthcoming presi- 
dential campaign, and commit the party unequivocally to free 
coinage. During 1895 numerous conferences of silverites were 
held, organizations formed, speeches made, pamphlets circulated. 
When the national convention assembled at Chicago on July 7, 
1896, the triumph of the silver Democrats was assured. A 
platform was adopted which contained a ringing indorsement 
of free coinage — the question “‘paramount to all others at this 
time,’ assailed the income-tax decision, and denounced federal 
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interference in labor disturbances. All favorable mention of 
Cleveland, the party’s own President, was omitted. 

While the platform was before the convention, there occurred 
one of the most exciting debates ever held on such an occasion. 
Amidst hissing and jeering, ‘‘Pitchfork Ben” Tillman of South 
Carolina, now a United States Senator, shouted that the silver 
question was as truly sectional as the slavery question, and that 
the South now joined hands with the West to restore the govern- 
ment to the people. Senator David B. Hill of New York ably 
championed the cause of gold and the East, and ended his address 
with an appeal not ‘‘to drive old Democrats out of the party 
who have grown gray in the service, to make room for a lot of 
Republicans and Populists, and political nondescripts.”’ 

Other speakers participated, and then the debate reached a 
dramatic climax in the concluding speech of the youthful Bryan 
of Nebraska. Speaking with a full-toned, richly modulated 
eloquence unmatched in his generation, he presented the free- 
coinage question as “‘a cause as holy as the cause of humanity,” 
called for another Jackson to lead the Democratic hosts “against 
the encroachments of organized wealth,” and brought his hearers 
in a frenzy to their feet with his closing defiance to the gold 
adherents, ‘“You shall not press down upon the brow of labor 
this crown of thorns; you shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold.”” Bland had been considered the logical candidate 
for President before the convention gathered, but now his fame 
was eclipsed by that of the young Nebraskan. In the balloting 
Bryan was chosen on the fifth trial, most of the Eastern delegates 
abstaining from voting. Arthur Sewall, a Maine banker and 
shipbuilder of free-coinage convictions, was nominated for 
Vice-President. 

When the Republicans convened at St. Louis on June 16, 
their ranks were divided among advocates of the gold standard, 
those who preferred the customary policy of noncommittalism, 
and a resolute minority from the Far West bent upon a free-silver 
declaration. The leading aspirant for the nomination was 
ex-Governor McKinley of Ohio, a Civil-War veteran, known 
to the public chiefly as an ardent protectionist. For his prom- 
inence before the convention he was largely indebted to the 
tireless efforts of his friend Marcus A. Hanna. The latter was 
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an Ohio capitalist, who in his early years had found political 
manipulation an indispensable tool for amassing a fortune in 
mines, banking, and street railways, but who later became ad- 
dicted to the political game for its own sake. 

Hanna’s efforts and money had facilitated McKinley’s election 
as Governor in 1891, and when two years later McKinley became 
involved in financial obligations to the extent of $100,000, Hanna, 
Carnegie, Frick, and others supplied the funds that saved him 
from bankruptcy. In preparing the way for McKinley’s nomina- 
tion by the Republican convention, Hanna spent not less than 
$100,000 in a campaign of publicity and personal canvass among 
the delegates. 

The monetary issue presented serious difficulties for McKinley, 
for he had been a supporter of free silver until 1891, when, in his 
gubernatorial campaign, he upheld limited coinage, as provided 
by the Sherman Act, in preference to unlimited coinage. By 
temperament as well as by previous conviction, McKinley wished 
the party to straddle the money question, as in earlier cam- 
paigns, and to focus all attention on the tariff. He believed, 
furthermore, that this policy of conciliation was necessary to 
cement the majority necessary for his nomination by the con- 
vention. Hanna, sinking the business man in the politician, 
assented to the plan, but not so the powerful Eastern leaders who 
demanded a gold declaration as the price of their support. 

The outcome of many secret conferences between the factions 
was a skillfully constructed plank, which read in part: ‘“‘We are 

. opposed to the free coinage of silver except by international 
agreement . . . , which we pledge ourselves to promote, and 
until such agreement can be obtained the existing gold standard 
must be preserved.” Taken literally, the platform declared for 
international free silver, but since international conferences in 
1878, 1881, and 1892 had amply demonstrated the unwillingness 
of European countries to depart from the single gold standard, 
the plank was rightly construed by the silverites as a repudiation 
of free coinage. Thirty-four delegates with Senator Teller of 
Colorado at their head withdrew from the convention in protest. 
In the completed platform, the money plank occupied an incon- 
spicuous position in the middle, the first nine paragraphs being 
devoted to disparagement of the Democrats and praise of the 
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protective system. McKinley was easily nominated on the 
first ballot, and with his name was coupled that of G. A. Hobart 
of New Jersey. 

The decision of the major parties led to a disruption of party 
loyalties comparable only to the effect of the slavery issue on the 
voters of 1860. Certain old-school Democrats, acting with 
Cleveland’s approval, held a convention, indorsed the gold 
standard, and nominated their own candidates. Had _ the 
Republican platform been less emphatic on the tariff question, 
the McKinley ticket might have received their support. The 
Republican irreconcilables, calling themselves the “National 
Silver party,” gave their formal indorsement to Bryan and 
Sewall. As was to be expected, the People’s party also indorsed 
Bryan, though for Vice-President they nominated one of their 
own followers in preference to the Maine banker. Even the 
Prohibitionists were affected by the all-absorbing issue, and 
broke into two parties, with separate platforms and candi- 
dates, 

The contest was unique and sensational to the end. Fearful 
of further defections from their ranks, Republican campaigners 
at first avoided the monetary question, and placed all stress upon 
“Bill McKinley and the McKinley Bill.” But the lead was 
taken out of their hands when Bryan undertook a remarkable 
stumping tour of eighteen thousand miles, addressing nearly 
five million people in twenty-nine states in fourteen weeks, and 
everywhere preaching free silver and the doctrine of discontent. 
Gompers and other leaders of organized labor exerted themselves 
on his behalf. The Democratic cause was also aided by the 
“yellow press,” which, under Hearst’s leadership, was beginning 
its rise about this time. Of very great influence were Homer 
Davenport’s cartoons, which pictured “‘Mark” Hanna as an 
obese man of brutalized aspect, clad in a suit checkered with 
dollar-signs, and leading the child McKinley by a string. For 
campaign funds the Democrats leaned heavily upon the silver- 
mine owners, and something over a half-million oo was 
subscribed in all. 

To checkmate the efforts of the opposition, Hanna as Chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee collected from the 
great banking and business interests an election fund of unknown 
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amount, probably between three and four million dollars, and 
launched a mammoth campaign of popular education. A small 
army was organized to address rallies, disseminate literature, and 
distribute campaign buttons. More than 250,000,000 copies 
of documents were distributed among the voters, printed in 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish, 
Dutch, and Yiddish as well as in English. 

A circular letter was even sent to the various religious denomi- 
nations, pointing out the harm which, according to the gold- 
standard doctrine, free coinage would inflict upon those engaged 
in church work. Over five hundred different posters were pre- 
pared, one of the most popular being a lithograph of McKinley, 
bearing the inscription, ‘‘The Advance Agent of Prosperity.” 
The candidate himself remained at home, delivering from his 
front porch in Canton, Ohio, impressive set addresses to visiting 
delegations. 

Most of the leading students of finance and political economy 
were against Bryan on the money question, and the veteran 
independent, Carl Schurz, threw all his enormous influence to the 
Republican ticket. But as a writer in the Arena magazine 
remarked with much truth, “The real meaning of this campaign 
lies far deeper than any question of one metal or two for a mone- 
tary base. It is a question of entrusting Federal power to men 
in hearty sympathy with the great common people or to men in 
sympathy with Wall Street.” 

As the campaign drew to a close, the excitement of the country 
became intense. The moneyed interests exerted economic pres- 
sure on behalf of the Republican ticket. Manufacturers made 
contracts contingent upon McKinley’s election, and wage- 
earners were notified that the factories would close in the event 
of Democratic success. By such newspapers as the New York 
Tribune, Bryan was reviled as a “‘demagogue,” an “‘anarchist,” 
and a ‘‘madman.” Even so sober an organ as the New York 
Evening Post characterized the contest as one between ‘‘the great 
civilizing forces of the republic” and “‘the still surviving bar- 
barism bred by slavery in the South and the reckless spirit of 
adventure in the mining camps of the West.” A rise in the 
price of wheat, due to crop failures in Russia, South America, 
and elsewhere, occurred a few weeks before election day, and by 
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mitigating the farmers’ dissatisfaction, served to aid the Re- 
publican cause. 

The outcome of the election was decisive. McKinley received 
51 per cent of the popular vote as compared with less than 47 
per cent for his opponent, the largest majority since Grant’s 
victory over Greeley. His preponderance in the electoral 
college was considerably greater than in the popular vote: 
271 to 176. In general, the industrial and older grain-growing 
states supported McKinley as against the cotton states, prairie 
states, and silver-mining states. The immediate issue, that of 
silver coinage, was conclusively settled, but the future was to 
disclose that the campaign marked the entry of new and dynamic 
social forces into American politics. 

The new President went into office with Republican majorities 
in both branches of Congress. In marked contrast with his 
Democratic predecessor, McKinley’s distinguishing traits were 
affability, tact, patience, and a desire to keep in step with his 
party. He wished to make Hanna Postmaster-General, but 
the latter’s ambitions looked toward the Senate. McKinley 
therefore promoted Senator John Sherman to the office of Secre- 
tary of State, so that Hanna might succeed to the vacant senator- 
ship. Because of advanced years and mental impairment, 
Sherman was presently replaced by William R. Day of Ohio, 
and the latter in turn retired late in August, 1898, to make 
way for John Hay, one of the ablest men who ever occupied the 
office. 

In spite of an apparently clear popular verdict against silver, 
President McKinley chose to interpret his victory as primarily a 
mandate for tariff protection. The fact was that Republican 
ranks remained divided notwithstanding the united front dis- 
played at the election, and it seemed to McKinley and his 
advisers the part of wisdom to let well enough alone, so far as 
monetary reform was concerned. However, an official com- 
mission was dispatched to France and Great Britain in 1897 
to confer in regard to the establishment of free silver by inter- 

1 Other than Sherman, the members of the original cabinet were: L. J. Gage of Illinois, 
Secretary of the Treasury; R. A. Alger of Michigan, Secretary of War; Joseph McKenna 
of California, Attorney-General; J. A. Gary of Maryland, Postmaster-General; J. D. Long 


of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Navy; C. N. Bliss of New York, Secretary of the In- 
terior; and James Wilson of Iowa, Secretary of Agriculture. 
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national action, as promised by the Republican platform. The 
absolute refusal of Great Britain, followed presently by the 
distracting effects of the Spanish-American War, eased the path 
for the gold advocates. 

Indeed, nature itself was working in their behalf. After 1896 
a period of bewildering prosperity burst on the country. Har- 
vests were generous and prices ample, thereby making agriculture 
profitable again, and gladdening the heart of the farmer. Most 
important of all was the discovery of new sources of gold supply 
in Alaska, Australia, and elsewhere. The world’s annual pro- 
duction of gold, which had averaged between five and six million 
ounces since 1860, began to show an increase after 1890, reaching 
nearly eleven and one half millions in 1897. It continued to 
mount steadily until 1910, when it reached twenty-two millions, 
a level at which it has since remained nearly stationary. With 
prosperity widely diffused and all reasonable fear of the scarcity 
of gold removed, the argument for silver inflation collapsed. 

On March 14, 1900, the Gold Standard Act was adopted. 
This statute definitely established the gold standard by declaring 
other forms of money redeemable in gold on demand. It also 
enlarged the gold redemption fund to $150,000,000. In order 
to avoid the difficulties which had vexed the Cleveland adminis- 
tration, the law made the gold reserve a separate and distinct 
fund, not to be drawn upon by the government to meet defi- 
ciencies in the revenue, and it provided further that, when paper 
notes were offered for redemption, they should not be paid 
out again except for gold. Thus the war of the standards 
closed, leaving for the next generation the solution of certain 
knotty problems arising from imperfections of the circulating 
medium, notably its inelastic character. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


TWEE RISE, OF THE UNITED. STATES ae A 
WORLD POWER 


THe New STAKES OF DIPLOMACY 


Foreign affairs claimed the chief attention of the McKinley 
administration. Since the Civil War, the diplomatic interests of 
the United States had been undergoing a gradual and almost 
unconscious change. The new trend was, in large part, a result 
of the transformation which the Economic Revolution had 
wrought in American life. So long as the nation was engaged 
in building commonwealths in its own lands to the west, the 
government was largely engrossed with domestic problems, 
private capitalists found ample opportunity for profitable 
investment in the undeveloped country, and Eastern manu- 
facturers, operating as yet on a moderate scale, could sell their 
surplus wares to advantage. 

But these conditions altered in the generation following the 
Civil War. With the rapid filling up of the frontier country, 
the government at Washington was freer to give heed to external 
problems. Opportunities to invest money for unusual returns 
at home became rarer, and with more excess capital in private 
hands than ever before in American history energetic capitalists 
began to look beyond the national borders for chances of 
investment. 

At the same time occurred the enormous material develop- 
ment of the country, yielding a volume of production far beyond 
domestic needs. American manufacturers began to seek new 
markets for their surplus output, and to reach out for their 
share of the world’s trade. The tin cans used by the Standard 
Oil Company became familiar utensils in Arabia, China, and 
the heart of Africa. Perhaps half the women of the civilized 
world fell under the spell of the American sewing machine. 

407 
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Between 1860 and 1900 the rank of the United States as an 
exporting nation rose from fourth place to second in all the 
world, and manufactures, which formed but one eighth of our 
exports in 1860, constituted one third of the total in 1go0. 

But materialistic motives were not the only reasons for this 
widening horizon. In past times, zeal for expansion, due partly 
to economic self-interest but partly also to a popular zest for 
adventure, had directed the march of the people from the original 
settlements on the Atlantic shore across the continent to the 
edge of the Pacific Ocean. With the subjugation of the frontier 
country, this national passion for excitement and achievement 
had to seek new avenues of expression, and readily responded 
to the challenge of a “Manifest Destiny” in far climes. Fur- 
thermore, for many years the activities of American missionaries, 
particularly in the Pacific islands and the Orient, had acquainted 
unnumbered Americans with the conditions of these backward 
peoples, and thereby tended to glorify overseas expansion as a 
sort of governmental missionary enterprise — a means of bringing 
Christian civilization to less favored races. 

Sensitive to these broadening diplomatic interests, the Secre- 
taries of the Navy throughout the eighties undertook an aggres- 
sive campaign for the enlargement and modernization of the 
American navy.t Other powers had profited from the lesson of 
the Monitor-Merrimac encounter in 1862, but the American 
navy had remained upon a wooden basis. While Arthur was 
President, Congress in 1883 provided for the construction of 
four steel cruisers. The new naval program was energetically 
carried forward under Cleveland, embracing the construction 
of additional steel vessels, improvements in armament, the 
establishment of a naval ordnance plant, and the strengthen- 
ing of seacoast defenses. Under Harrison, the first first-class 
battleships were built, and the total number of modern steel 
vessels in commission increased to twenty-two. By 18093 the 
United States had advanced from twelfth to fifth place as a 
naval power. 

As compared with the great European powers, the United 
States was late in showing an interest in overseas dominion. 


1W. H. Hunt under Garfield, W. E. Chandler under Arthur, W. C. Whitney under 
Cleveland, and B. F. Tracy under Harrison. 
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Beginning about 1880, a wave of imperialism swept over Europe, 
caused by the desire of the powers to open up new markets, secure 
investment opportunities, colonize their surplus population 
under their own flags, and enhance their national glory. Most of 
Africa was partitioned among Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many before 1890, with smaller portions for Italy and Belgium. 
In the late eighties, the energies of the imperialists turned to the 
stagnant countries of Asia, particularly China. The astounding 
weakness of China, revealed by her war with Japan in 1894-1895, 
seemed to be an open invitation to Europe to join in the 
spoils. Between 1870 and 1900 the British Empire grew by about 
five million square miles exclusive of spheres of influence, and 
France and Germany added three and one-half million and one 
million square miles respectively to their possessions. 

The history of American diplomacy in the years from the 
Civil War to the close of the century reveals a growing absorption 
in the problems of extending commerce and acquiring depend- 
encies in two widely separated parts of the world — in Latin 
America, on the one hand, and in the Pacific and the Far East, on 
the other. Protected by the Monroe Doctrine, Latin America 
had escaped the fate of Africa at the hands of the Great Powers ; 
and traditional reasons, as well as geographic proximity and 
economic interest, impelled the United States to strengthen 
her position in this part of the world. ‘The other great field for 
exploitation, the Pacific islands and the Orient, was just becom- 
ing the prey of European imperial designs in the early nineties, 
and, in any case, was opulent enough in territorial and trading 
opportunities to satisfy the cravings of a number of powers. 
Here, too, the United States enjoyed a natural advantage by 
reason of being the only important Occidental country with a 
front on the Pacific. 

Since an aggressive policy of overseas expansion and conquest 
ran counter to the temper of the American people, the new 
program was undertaken at first hesitantly and in piecemeal 
fashion. But it gained momentum from its own success, and 
as will presently appear, the United States rose to the position 
of a world power before the close of McKinley’s first term, 
with insular possessions in two hemispheres and a potential 
voice in the affairs of Asia, Africa, and Europe. 
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Turk UNITED STATES AND THE LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Since the issuance of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, the interest 
of the United States in Latin America had been largely a negative 
one — to prevent the military or political interference of Europe 
with the free nations of the New World. Boundary disputes 
formed a prolific source of friction in the relations of the American 
republics both with each other and with European nations, 
and in the seventies and eighties, the United States government 
sought to minimize the danger of armed clashes by offering to 
serve as mediator in controversies among them. For example, 
in 1876 a territorial dispute between Argentina and Paraguay 
was referred to the United States for arbitration. In 1880 
Colombia and Chile agreed to make the President of the United 
States a permanent arbitrator between them when disagreements 
could not be settled by direct negotiations. In 1881, the Ameri- 
can government aided in the settlement of boundary differences 
between Chile and Argentina, and between Mexico and Guate- 
mala. The Garfield administration, however, was unsuccessful 
in its attempt to stop a war, already of two years’ duration, in 
which Chile was fighting Peru and Bolivia for the possession of 
an, important nitrate tract (Tacna and Arica), situated near the 
junction of their national boundaries.* 

As thus conceived, the Monroe Doctrine was mainly a politi- 
cal policy. The question of commercial relations between the 
United States and the southern republics had been permitted to 
go by default. Meantime, Great Britain captured the lion’s 
share of their import trade, with France, Spain, and, somewhat 
later, Germany as her chief competitors. Between 1860 and 
1880, the United States actually lost ground in her export trade 
with Latin America, though the period was one of intense 
economic development at home. 

No American statesman of the time understood better than 
Blaine the threatening aspects of this European trade activity 
to the future industrial growth of the United States. He believed 


1 By the treaty of peace of 1883, Chile was granted occupation of Tacna and Arica for 
ten years when a plebiscite should determine the eventual ownership of the region. The 
plebiscite was not held, however. Finally, in 1922, Chile and Peru referred their dif- 
ferences to the United States for arbitration. President Coolidge’s decision, rendered in 
1925, provided for a plebiscite under American supervision. 
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that, without sacrificing the political side of the Monroe Doctrine, 
that policy might be fashioned into an effective instrument 
for welding closer commercial bonds between the United States 
and the other American republics, thereby assuring an outlet 
for the growing surplus of our factories and farms. As Secretary 
of State during Garfield’s short term (1881) and later under 
Harrison (1889-1892), Blaine bent his efforts to this end. To 
him, also, is due great credit for the modern trend of the Monroe 
Doctrine in the direction of New-World solidarity, or ‘‘Pan- 
Americanism,” under the leadership of the United States. 

In answer to his tireless endeavors, the first Pan-American 
Congress assembled in Washington in 1889 with Blaine as its 
presiding officer! Among the subjects discussed were the adop- 
tion of a customs union or American Zollverein, the standard- 
ization of trademarks and patents, improved railway and steam- 
ship communication among the American republics, the creation 
of a Pan-American monetary union, and finally, a definite scheme 
for the arbitration of international disputes. The sole tangible 
results of the conference were the naming of a committee to report 
on an intercontinental railway, and the establishment in Washing- 
ton, at the joint expense of the several countries, of the Bureau of 
American Republics (subsequently called the ‘‘Pan-American 
Union”’) as a clearing-house of commercial information. Never- 
theless, the discussion of common problems did much to dispel 
mutual jealousies and suspicions, and caused the Congress of 
1889 to be the forerunner of a series of later conferences among 
the New-World republics.? 

Unhappily, Blaine’s nature contained much of the mountebank 
as well as of the statesman. In consequence, his handling of 
certain difficulties arising out of the Chilean civil war of 1890- 
1891 had the effect of undoing temporarily much of the good 
will which he had been laboring to foster. The American 
minister in Chile, Patrick Egan, swayed by strong anti-English 
feeling, assumed an unfriendly attitude toward the triumphant 


1 This gathering had an interesting precursor in the ill-fated Panama Congress of 1826, 
in which Clay and Adams were interested. The purpose of the earlier conference, however, 
was political rather than economic. 

2 At Mexico City in 1901-1902, at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, at Buenos Aires in 1910, and 
at Santiago, Chile, in 1923. Apart from these gatherings of a general character, a number 
of Pan-American scientific congresses and financial conferences have been held. 
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insurgents, apparently because their victory gratified the English 
residents in Chile. Blaine, perhaps with an eye on the Irish- 
American vote in the next presidential election, upheld him in 
this. Other incidents followed. 

Finally, on October 16, 1891, a number of sailors from the 
United States ship Baltimore fell to quarreling with some Chilean 
sailors in a saloon in Valparaiso. In the ensuing riot, the Ameri- 
cans were outnumbered, and one was killed and several wounded. 
Blaine adopted a high-handed policy, declining to regard the 
affair as a mere sailors’ brawl. Equally defiant, the provisional 
government of Chile refused to accord any sort of satisfaction. 
For a time the countries were on the brink of war, but the election 
of a new government in Chile led to a change of attitude. Ample 
apologies and reparation followed. 


THE VENEZUELA BOUNDARY DISPUTE 


The next significant development of the Monroe Doctrine was 
the byproduct of a long-standing disagreement between Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana over their common frontier. The 
merits of the controversy were far from clear, for, like many 
other South American boundaries, this one had never been 
clearly established. Indeed, the question had been in dispute 
long before the present owners had come into possession. 

For more than fifty years, both Great Britain and Venezuela 
asserted extravagant claims to land held by the other. After a 
time, Venezuela, as the weaker power, began to insist that the 
matter be settled by arbitration, a request which Great Britain 
invariably refused. About 1876 the United States became 
interested in the matter, but her proposals for arbitration, reén- 
forcing those of Venezuela, left Britain unmoved. The conviction 
not unnaturally gained ground in governmental circles at Wash- 
ington that Great Britain, by bullying tactics, was seeking to 
defraud a defenseless country of its rights. 

When gold was discovered in the disputed area in 1888, a set- 
tlement of the question became imperative. Several hostile 
encounters took place in the frontier region, and the appeals of 
Venezuela during the next few years to the United States 
for protection grew increasingly insistent. American consular 
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representatives in Venezuela also urged active intervention by 
the United States for the sake of securing trade advantages. 
President Cleveland, whose acquaintance with the trouble dated 
back to his first administration, decided in 1895 that the situation 
admitted of no further paltering. 

In a famous dispatch of July 20, composed by Secretary of 
State Olney, Great Britain was warned that her failure to submit 
the dispute to arbitration would lead to grave consequences. 
He declared that the conduct of the British government bore 
the guilty appearance of an attempt to encroach upon the ter- 
ritory of a free American nation, and accordingly came within 
the purview of the Monroe Doctrine. If, encouraged by our 
silence, other powers should follow Britain’s example, ‘‘it is not 
inconceivable that the struggle now going on for the acquisition 
of Africa might be transferred to South America.” Britain was 
further told that ‘‘today the United States is practically sover- 
eign on this continent,’ and in consequence of its ‘“‘infinite 
resources combined with its isolated position,” it is “practically 
invulnerable against any or all other powers.” 

This dispatch, blunt, aggressive, and provocative, elicited a 
reply from Lord Salisbury, the British Foreign Minister, on 
November 26 to the effect that the Monroe Doctrine was not 
applicable to the controversy, and that the United States was 
wholly unwarranted in interfering. Cleveland now took the 
question out of the diplomatic channel. Appealing directly 
to Congress, he declared in a message of December 17, 1895, 
that the Monroe Doctrine was in jeopardy, and asked authority 
for the appointment of a boundary commission whose findings 
the United States should, if need be, enforce against any counter- 
claims of Great Britain. ‘In making these recommendations,” 
he added, “I am fully alive to the responsibility incurred and 
keenly realize all the consequences that may follow.” Congress 
promptly acceded to the President’s wishes, and unanimously 
voted funds for the expenses of the proposed commission. 

To the general public in both nations, ignorant of the diplo- 
matic crisis, Cleveland’s peremptory message came like a bolt 
from the blue. Evidences began to appear on every hand that 
the two English-speaking peoples were resolved to avert the war 
which the rashness of their rulers had made imminent. Leading 
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American newspapers criticized the President’s extreme position 
as unjustified by the circumstances. Thirteen hundred British 
authors sent an appeal to their brethren in America to exert 
every effort to prevent fratricidal conflict. Prominent public 
men in both countries, including the Prince of Wales and the 
Archbishop of London, threw their influence on the side of 
conciliation. 

Joseph Chamberlain, an influential member of the cabinet, 
expressed official British opinion when he declared in a speech 
at Birmingham in January, 1896, ‘‘We do not covet one single 
inch of American territory. War between the two nations 
would be an absurdity as well as a crime. . . . The two nations 
are allied and more closely allied in sentiment and in interest 
than any other nations on the face of the earth.” (Indeed, 
with continental Europe already separating into antagonistic 
military alliances,’ British statesmen realized the folly of un- 
necessarily making an enemy of the most powerful non-European 
nation in the world. There was prophetic insight in Chamber- 
lain’s concluding sentiment: “I should look forward with 
pleasure to the possibility of the Stars and Stripes and the Union 
Jack floating together in defence of a common cause sanctioned 
by humanity and justice.” 

Accordingly, it happened that, though the American boundary 
commission had already begun its work, Great Britain signified 
to the United States her willingness to submit the boundary 
dispute to international arbitration. A treaty for this purpose 
was drawn up in February, 1897. The American commission 
thereupon ceased its labors; and much to British satisfaction, the 
new tribunal, rendering its decision in 1899, awarded to British 
Guiana the larger share of the disputed area. 

Great Britain’s yielding did much to vindicate Olney’s boastful 
claim of the supremacy of the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere.? In the eyes of the world the Monroe Doctrine 
gained new prestige. The incident is equally significant in 


1 The Triple Alliance, composed of Germany, Austria, and Italy, was formed in 1882, and 
renewed from time to time. Russia and France entered into the so-called Dual Alliance in 
1891. Great Britian, possessing interests apart from either coalition, held aloof until 1904 
when she formed an Entente Cordiale with France, and three years later, with Russia. 

2 It is noteworthy that a dispute between British Guiana and Brazil over their common 
frontier was referred to arbitration by Great Britain in 190r without controversy. 
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marking the adoption of a systematic policy on the part of 
Great Britain to cultivate closer relations between the two 
English-speaking powers. The fruits of this policy became 
amply evident in the international policies of the ensuing years. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD CUBA 


Following closely upon the Venezuela episode, the United 
States became gravely involved with another European power 
owning American colonies — Spain. After the wars for inde- 
pendence in the early nineteenth century, two Caribbean islands, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, formed the sole remnants of Spain’s once 
splendid western empire. But Spain learned nothing from the 
revolt of her other colonies, and continued her autocratic rule 
in these islands, exploiting the natives both politically and 
economically. 

The larger dependency, Cuba, was governed by a Captain- 
General, invested with virtually unlimited power, who was 
assisted by numerous, high-salaried officials, all appointed by 
the Spanish Crown. Of self-government, there was none. 
Taxes were both capricious and exorbitant, very little of the 
revenues being spent for education or local improvements. 
The despotic character of the administration was equaled only 
by its corruption. Moreover, though about one third of the 
inhabitants were negro slaves, Spain refused to follow the example 
of other civilized nations by setting them free. In addition, 
governmental restrictions hampered the development of Cuba’s 
chief source of wealth, sugar cane. The best market for this 
basic crop was the United States, but the mother country, by 
placing discriminating duties on American exports into the 
island, provoked the United States to retaliate by imposing 
high duties on Cuban sugar. 

The discontent of the native population waxed with the 
years, tending to crystallize in a sentiment for Cuban inde- 
pendence. From time to time there were sporadic outbreaks, 
but it was not until 1868 that the first great revolutionary uprising 


1 For example, the import duty on foreign flour at Cuban ports was $10.00 a barrel, 
though its market price in the United States was only $4.50. Asa result, American flour 
was sent by way of Spain, and entered Cuba as ‘‘Spanish”’ flour in Spanish ships. 
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took place. The precipitating cause was the disappointment 
of patriot leaders when a short-lived revolutionary republic, 
set up in Spain in 1868, failed to carry out reforms in the island. 
The “‘Ten Years’ War,” as it was called, was marked by cruelty, 
treachery, and irregular methods of warfare on both sides. 
Though the Spanish authorities succeeded in confining the 
fighting to the eastern end of the island, they were unable to 
-end the revolt with a crushing blow. 

The contest was followed with eager interest in the United 
States. The nearness of Cuba to the United States, our tradi- 
tional interest in Spanish-American struggles for independence, 
and the important trading interests at stake combined to excite 
wide popular sympathy for the Cubans. In spite of the protests 
of the Spanish Minister at Washington, numerous filibustering 
expeditions were clandestinely fitted out in American ports. 
The tension between the United States and Spain almost reached 
a breaking point in consequence of the Virginius affair in 1873. 
This vessel, while sailing under American colors and carrying 
men and supplies to the insurgents, was captured outside of 
Cuban waters by a Spanish gunboat. The crew and passengers 
were haled before a court at Santiago, and fifty-three of the 
prisoners, including eight American citizens, were summarily 
executed. 

An outcry for war went up in the United States. The gov- 
ernment demanded of Spain an apology and suitable indemnity 
and reparation. While the United States acknowledged the 
unlawful nature of the expedition, she maintained that, so long 
as the Virginius remained on the high seas, only the American 
government might restrain the lawbreakers. The discovery, 
presently made, that the Virginius was improperly carrying the 
American flag did not change the essential character of the 
American demands. Early in 1875 Spain accepted these terms, 
but the good impression thereby created was largely effaced by 
the ill grace with which the conditions were actually executed. 

Three years later the Spanish General, Martinez Campos, 
induced the insurgents to lay down their arms. The terms of the 
peace included forgetfulness of the past, the abolition of slavery, 
Cuban participation in the government of cities, and the admis- 
sion of insular delegates to the Spanish Cortes. Had these pro- 
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visions been carried out in a truly liberal spirit, Spanish control 
of the island might have lasted indefinitely. In reality, the 
government continued to be a thinly veiled military despotism. 
The right to vote was restricted to men paying an annual tax of 
$25, whereby the elections were thrown into the hands of the 
Spanish residents in Cuba and the masses were little better off 
than before. Of the deputies sent by the island to the Cortes, 
only about one fifth were Cuban born. Meantime, the financial 
burden borne by the natives grew heavier, for the whole expense 
of the Ten Years’ War was placed on their shoulders. In the 
words of Estrada Palma, a patriot leader, “the native Cubans 
have been left with no public duties whatsoever to perform 
except the payment of taxes to the government and blackmail 
to the officials.” 

The kindling wrath of the insular population burst forth into 
a new war for independence in February, 1895. The event was 
hastened by a severe depression of the sugar industry, caused 
by the repeal in 1894 of the McKinley Tariff, which for four 
years had permitted the free entry of Cuban sugar into the 
United States (see page 353). In an effort to forestall the 
insurrection, Spain at the eleventh hour authorized the establish- 
ment of a ‘Council of Administration” for the island. But since 
this body was given advisory powers only, and was to consist 
one half of Crown appointees and the remainder of persons 
chosen under the existing franchise, the only effect was to 
fortify the revolutionists in their resolution to cast off the 
Spanish yoke. 

Unlike the Ten Years’ War, the new uprising quickly spread 
to all parts of the island. Great barbarism marked the progress 
of hostilities. The plan of the insurgents was to avoid open 
battle, but to fight constant skirmishes and devastate the country, 
with the purpose either of exhausting Spain or of bringing about 
the favorable intervention of the United States. Unable to 
distinguish friend from foe among the Cuban people, the Span- 
iards adopted the scheme of herding the rural inhabitants into 
the great reconcentracién camps, which quickly became pestholes 
filled with starving and diseased unfortunates. 

The course of the struggle was watched in the United States 
with growing concern. Besides historic and geographic reasons, 
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the United States was deeply involved from an economic point 
of view. American citizens owned plantations, mines, and rail- 
ways in Cuba valued at perhaps $50,000,000, and at the beginning 
of the revolt, American commerce with Cuba amounted to 
$100,000,000 annually. These pecuniary interests were placed 
in serious jeopardy by the civil strife. Moreover, American 
humanitarianism was outraged by the cruel methods of warfare, 
particularly the suffering inflicted on the reconcentrados. 

Nevertheless, so long as Cleveland remained President, every 
effort was put forth to keep the United States a disinterested 
spectator. Official vigilance succeeded in stopping most of the 
expeditions which Cubans or Cuban agents fitted out in the 
United States, though some, of course, eluded the authorities. 
In his last annual message to Congress (December, 1896), how- 
ever, President Cleveland broadly intimated that, unless Spain 
soon satisfied the rebels with a grant of genuine home rule, 
America might feel compelled to intervene because of her ‘‘ higher 
obligations”’ in the affair. 

The McKinley administration began to pursue the more 
aggressive policy hinted at by Cleveland. Partly in response 
to American protests, Spain modified somewhat the policy of 
reconcentracién in October, 1897, and offered the natives a larger 
share of self-government, with their own constitution and 
legislature, to become effective upon ratification by the Cortes. 
Granted three years earlier, the concession might have assured 
a peaceful solution of Cuban difficulties; but coming after more 
than two years of relentless warfare, the revolutionists, suspicious 
of Spanish good faith, were unwilling to accept anything short of 
complete independence. 

Moreover, two incidents now occurred which raised popular 
sentiment in the United States to a war pitch, and made it 
increasingly difficult for President McKinley to preserve the 
attitude of impartial friend. Through the columns of a sensa- 
tional New York newspaper, the American public on February 9, 
1898, was acquainted with the contents of a confidential letter 
written by the Spanish Minister in Washington, Dupuy de Lome, 
toafriendin Spain. In this missive, de Lome set McKinley down 
as a tricky politician, and admitted his own duplicity in certain 
commercial negotiations, then under way with the United States. 
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Spain refused to make a formal disavowal of the utterances, 
and instead of dismissing de Lome, permitted him to resign. 

Of graver import was the destruction of the United States 
warship Maine on February 15, while lying peacefully at anchor 
in Havana Harbor. The vessel was sunk and 260 men killed. 
A naval court of inquiry, appointed by the President, ascribed the 
disaster to an external explosion, but was unable to fix responsibil- 
ity upon any person or persons. A similar board, appointed by 
Spain, found the cause of the catastrophe in the explosion of 
one of the ship’s forward magazines. The conclusions of the 
American board were subsequently confirmed in 1911 when the 
hulk was uncovered, though it will probably never be known 
whether the destruction was perpetrated by some overzealous 
Spanish subordinate or by a Cuban patriot intent on precipi- 
tating war, or whether it was merely the result of accident. 

The outburst of popular feeling was unlike anything since 
1861. ‘‘Remember the Maine!” began to appear in huge 
headlines in the sensational dailies, and soon the slogan was 
echoed in public gatherings throughout the land. Even Congress 
was aflame with war spirit. But McKinley, oppressed, as he 
said, with ‘‘the thought of human suffering that must come 
into thousands of homes,” seemed resolved at this stage to avert 
hostilities, if possible. 

On March 29, 1898, he demanded of Spain the complete 
abandonment of reconcentracién, and the establishment of an 
armistice in Cuba, preparatory to peace negotiations to be con- 
ducted through himself. By this latter measure he hoped to 
secure Cuban independence. The first demand was promptly 
granted, but national pride and a deep-rooted habit of procrasti- 
nation caused Spain to meet the second issue evasively. Never- 
theless, the American Minister in Madrid cabled the President 
his conviction that the Spanish government and people sincerely 
desired peace, and that with a few months’ delay, “I willget 
peace in Cuba, with justice to Cuba and protection to our great 
American interests.’”’ On April 6, the Washington representa- 
tives of Great Britain, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, and Italy made a joint appeal to the President for a 
continuance of peaceful negotiations. Four days later, Spain 
informed our government that, at the solicitation of the Pope, 
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the Queen had acceded to the American demand for an 
armistice. 

By this time, however, McKinley had experienced a change of 
heart. Perhaps he doubted the good faith of Spain’s compliance, 
and felt that war was the only real solution. Perhaps, as has 
been charged, he was frightened by the clamor of the war faction 
in Congress, and feared a serious rupture in his own party. At 
any rate, on April 11, he sent a message to Congress, recom- 
mending intervention in Cuba for the sake of humanity, for the 
protection of American lives and property, and for the purpose 
of ending a needless and costly war.' 

Congress responded on the nineteenth with three resolutions 
authorizing the employment of force on behalf of Cuban inde- 
pendence. A fourth resolution, adopted at the same time on 
the motion of Senator Teller, assured an incredulous world that 
“the United States hereby disclaims any disposition or intention 
to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said Island 
except for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determination, 
when that is accomplished, to leave the government and control 
of the Island to its people.” 

European powers observed these developments with mixed 
feelings. In Germany and France, public opinion was distinctly 
hostile to the United States, and talk was rife of a joint European 
intervention on behalf of Spain. British sentiment was mir- 
rored in a widely quoted sentiment of the London Spectator of 
April 9, 1898: “If America were really attacked by a great 
Continental coalition, England would be at her side in twenty- 
four hours.” President McKinley took occasion early in the 
war to thank the Lendon Times for its hearty advocacy of the 
American cause. In reality, all the powers observed an official 
neutrality toward the two belligerents, although at one juncture, 
presently to be described, it seemed possible that the war might 
develop into a general European conflict. 


1““We may rest assured that if Mark Hanna had been President there would have been 
no war with Spain,” says Rhodes in his McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations, p. 64. “To 
his dying day Mr. Cleveland never believed that the war with Spain was necessary,” states 
his personal friend, George F. Parker, writing in the Saturday Evening Post, November 10, 
1923. On the other hand, Theodore Roosevelt, impatient with the President’s slowness to 
resort to war, exclaimed at the time, ‘‘McKinley has no more backbone than a chocolate 
éclair.” 
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York, 1923). 

The Venezuela Boundary Dispute. Besides the books already noted, 
J. B. Henderson, American Diplomatic Questions (New York, 1901), Robert 
McElroy, Grover Cleveland (2 v., New York, 1923), and Henry James, 
Richard Olney and His Public Service (Boston, 1923), are important in this 
connection. 

American Policy toward Cuba. See the works cited in the Select Bibliog- 
raphy of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XXV 


THE. RISE OF eTHE UNITEDs STATES As A 
WORLD POWER (Concluded) 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR AND ITs FRUITS 


Unlike most previous conflicts of the United States, the naval 
arm of the nation was of paramount importance in the war 
with Spain, and the military operations were subsidiary thereto. 
Those publicists who had persuaded Congress in the eighties to 
modernize the navy now won complete vindication. For the 
immediate state of preparedness, however, much credit was due 
to the energetic foresight of Theodore Roosevelt, McKinley’s 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

In sad contrast was the condition of thearmy. Politics entered 
into the appointment of officers; and mismanagement, lack of 
plans, and general confusion interfered seriously with the mobi- 
lization, provisioning, and transport of troops. Moreover, no 
adequate cognizance was taken of the fact, in the arrangements 
for either food or clothing, that the operations would be con- 
ducted in a tropical climate. The regular army was enlarged to 
62,000 men; and in April and May, the President called for 
200,000 volunteers, most of whom it was eventually unnecessary 
to send out of the country. A picturesque feature of the 
volunteer cavalry was a regiment known as the ‘‘ Rough Riders,” 
recruited from among cowboys, ranchers, Indians, and college 
athletes by Roosevelt, who presently became their Colonel. 

The actual hostilities were swift and decisive, lasting four 
months in all. The chief sphere of operations was the West 
Indies. Cuba was promptly placed under blockade in order to 
prevent the arrival of men and supplies for the enemy forces. 
Nevertheless, on May 10, a fleet from Spain under Admiral 
Pasqual Cervera succeeded in reaching Santiago, which had 
rail connections with Havana. Santiago was at once placed 
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under a close blockade by Rear-Admiral W. T. Sampson, and in 
the ensuing weeks, troops under General W. R. Shafter were 
assembled for a land attack on the city. On July 1, El Caney 
and San Juan Hill, the outer defenses of Santiago, were success- 
fully assaulted by the American land forces. 
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The city was now doomed. In order to avoid capture, 
Cervera’s fleet sought to escape on July 3, but as the warships 
steamed out of the harbor, they were engaged, one by one, by 
the blockading vessels, and either captured or destroyed. Samp- 
son’s absence on an official errand left Commodore W. S. Schley 
in actual command during the engagement. ‘The fall of Santiago 
quickly followed. Shortly afterwards, an army commanded by 
General Miles began the occupation of the nearby island of 
Porto Rico. 

Meantime, the Americans had successfully carried the fighting 
against the Spaniards in a different quarter of the globe. Im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of war, Commodore George Dewey, 
then at Hong Kong, was ordered to take his squadron of six 
vessels to the Philippine Islands, and by capture or destruction, 
incapacitate the Spanish fleet there for operations in American 
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waters. Although his nearest base was 7,000 miles away, 
Dewey, trained in the school of Farragut, executed his orders 
with boldness and efficiency. Before daybreak on May 1, he 
ran the batteries of Manila Bay, and by high noon, he had 
destroyed the entire Spanish fleet without the loss of an American 
life. His main purpose thus accomplished, Dewey proceeded to 
blockade Manila and its environs preparatory to a combined 
attack upon the city when the American land forces should 
arrive. 

As is usual on such occasions, the men-of-war of various neutral 
powers gathered on the scene to look after their national interests. 
The German naval force was actually stronger than Dewey’s own 
fleet, and the commander, Vice-Admiral Otto von Diedrichs, 
showed every disposition to embarrass the blockading squadron 
and favor the Spaniards. Dewey’s patience was sorely tried, 
and in several instances an open rupture was narrowly averted. 
On one occasion, the German inquired of Sir Edward Chichester, 
the British commander, concerning his attitude; whereupon the 
latter replied briefly “that only Admiral Dewey and himself 
knew what would happen if the situation came to the worst.” 
When, with the arrival of American troops, Dewey prepared to 
bombard Manila, Chichester moved his vessels into position 
between the German warships and the American fleet as a 
precaution against possible interference. The whole conduct of 
the Germans suggests not merely partiality for Spain but also a 
design to secure a foothold in the Philippines at the conclusion 
of the war. It is evident that the British government was 
resolved to prevent any such outcome. 

During July and early August the reénforcements from the 
United States arrived. The city was invested with the aid of 
the Filipinos, who, under the leadership of Emilio Aguinaldo, 
were fighting for independence. On August 13, Manila surren- 
dered after a joint naval and land attack. Meanwhile, in June, 
the United States had come into possession of the Ladrone 
Islands, 1,500 miles east of the Philippines, when the cruiser 
Charleston on its way to Manila secured the surrender of the 
Spanish authorities on Guam, the main island. 

The war was a popular one among the American people at 
home. War funds were derived principally from a bond issue 
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of $200,000,000 offered in denominations as low as twenty dollars, 
and from the imposition of a wide variety of internal-revenue 
duties. For example, special taxes were levied upon banks, 
amusement places, tobacco, wines, medicinal preparations, docu- 
ments used in businesss transactions, and the like. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross under Miss Barton had its first opportunity to 
demonstrate its wartime efficiency, and nobly met the require- 
ments of the situation, beginning its ministrations in Havana 
as early as six days before the Maine disaster. 

Much popular dissatisfaction, however, was excited because of 
the inadequate arrangements made by the government for the 
provisioning and the sanitary protection of the troops. Malaria 
and typhoid fever made their inroads on the unseasoned troops 
about Santiago in the early weeks, and on August 3 Shafter 
reported that seventy-five per cent of his command were sick. 
At the same time his general officers signed a ‘‘Round Robin” 
protest, insisting on the removal of the army to the United 
States before it was exterminated by that dreadful tropical 
scourge, yellow fever, then just beginning the toll of its victims. 
The government acquiesced. Notwithstanding the widespread 
criticism, it is only fair to note that the percentage of deaths 
from disease was about three fifths as great as during the first 
year of the Civil War. Moreover, due to the progress of medical 
science since the earlier conflict, comparatively few amputations 
proved necessary. 

An epochal consequence of this first contact of American 
science with the tropics was the discovery, made in 1900 by an 
official medical board of which Major Walter Reed was head, 
that yellow fever was transmitted by the female Stegomyia 
mosquito. Acting on this knowledge, the disease was soon 
banished from the island by the efforts of Major Reed and 
Major W. C. Gorgas; and, potentially at least, tropical life the 
world over was relieved of one of its terrors. 

After the war had been under way about three months, Spain 
asked France to ascertain peace terms from the United States. 


1 In his official report as Secretary of War, Elihu Root declared in 1902, ‘‘The name of 
Dr. Jesse W. Lazear, contract surgeon, who voluntarily permitted himself to be inoculated 
with the yellow fever germ in order to furnish a necessary experimental test . . . and who 
died of the disease, should be written in the list of the martyrs who have died in the cause of 
humanity.” 
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An armistice, signed on August 12 by the belligerent powers, 
foreshadowed the settlements of the peace treaty, save in regard 
to the disposition of the Philippines, which was left undetermined. 
The final negotiations took place in Paris, William R. Day acting 
as head of the American peace delegation. Since we stood in 
a position to demand what we wanted, the negotiations were 
the simplest in which our government had ever engaged. The 
outcome was the treaty of December 10, 1898. Spain transferred 
Cuba to the United States for temporary occupation, preliminary 
to Cuban independence. Porto Rico and Guam were ceded to 
the United States in lieu of war indemnity, and the Philippines 
on payment of $20,000,000. The civil and political rights of the 
native inhabitants of the ceded islands were left to the determina- 
tion of Congress. 

American ownership of Porto Rico was a logical consequence 
of the war; and the annexation of Guam, for use as a coaling 
and cable station, was not surprising. But the acquisition of 
the entire Philippine Archipelago marked a new and not wholly 
popular innovation in American policy. These islands formed 
a part of the coastline of Asia, and being inhabited by a people 
alien in race, language, and institutions, were not likely ever to 
achieve statehood. Moreover, they could not be expected to 
furnish room for the expansion of the American people, though 
it was hoped that they might supply profitable openings for 
American capital and commerce. Prior to the Paris conference, 
McKinley had been undecided concerning the wisdom of taking 
the islands, but strong pressure was brought to bear upon him 
by commercial organizations and missionary bodies. There was, 
moreover, a fear that, if we did not annex the Philippines, they 
would fall to Germany, one of our chief trade rivals in the Orient. 

Strenuous objections, however, were urged by certain Senators 
against this feature of the peace settlement. For example, 
G. C. Vest of Missouri denied the constitutional authority of the 
United States “to acquire territory to be held and governed 
permanently as colonies.” Hoar made much of the fact that 
the Filipinos had declared their independence, and that annexa- 
tion would occur without ‘“‘the consent of the governed.” The 
vote ratifying the treaty was accompanied by the passage of the 
McEnery resolution, which declared, in effect, that the treaty 
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provision should not be deemed a final determination of our 
attitude toward the Philippines. Since, however, the resolution 
received a mere majority vote, it had no validity as an act of the 
treaty-making power. 

In the light of earlier history, the great significance of the 
Spanish-American War was the final expulsion of Spain from 
the Western Hemisphere. From a prospective point of view, 
however, the war marked a turning-point in American policy. 
The next few years were to disclose whether, as the opponents 
of the treaty charged, the United States was committed to a 
policy of overseas dominion and imperialism. 


AMERICAN EXPANSION IN THE PACIFIC 


The annexation of the Philippines was accompanied by other 
acquisitions in the Pacific. These came as the natural fruit of 
our growing commercial and diplomatic interests in that region. 
Since the last decade of the eighteenth century, American 
merchantmen and whalers had been plying a brisk trade with the 
’ Pacific islands and the Orient. It was concern for this commerce 
that impelled President Tyler in 1842 to affirm our opposition to 
the seizure of the Hawaiian Islands by any foreign power, and 
that provoked Commodore M. C. Perry’s naval demonstration 
in 1854, whereby the ancient seclusion of Japan was broken down 
and the island brought into intercourse with the world. Ameri- 
can missionaries, both Protestant and Catholic, penetrated these 
non-Christian lands at an early time, and their activities con- 
stituted another lodestone of interest in this quarter of the 
globe. 

American trade in the Pacific suffered a setback during the 
Civil War, only to be followed by a commercial revival in 
the years thereafter. As a halfway stop across the Pacific, the 
Hawaiian Islands had long been of peculiar interest to the 
United States. Moreover, American missionaries had reduced 
the native language to writing and helped to modernize the 
government — many of their children became landowners and . 
sugar planters. In 1875 a reciprocity treaty was concluded, 
whereby sugar and other Hawaiian products gained free access 
to the American market, and the insular King covenanted not 
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to lease or dispose of any of his territory to another country. 
This was followed in 1884 by the lease of Pearl Harbor, near 
Honolulu, as an American naval station. 

The harmonious relations of the two countries were inter- 
rupted in January, 1893, when the recently installed Queen 


abolished the liberal constitution, which had been set up under © 


American influences, and proclaimed a new one, based on abso- 
lutism and native home rule. At once a revolt occurred, which 
received moral backing, at least, from the presence of United 
States marines landed for that purpose from a cruiser in the 
harbor. The revolutionary government, headed by an American, 
proceeded without delay to negotiate a treaty of annexation with 
the United States, but Harrison’s term expired before it could 
be acted upon by the Senate. An anti-imperialist by nature, 
Cleveland promptly withdrew the treaty from the Senate, and 
when an official investigation disclosed the guilty connection 
of the American minister at Honolulu (J. L. Stevens) with the 
revolt, he denounced the whole proceeding, and even sought to 
bring about a restoration of the Queen. 

Events now awaited the return of the Republicans to power. 
Meantime, the growing strength of the Japanese elements in 
Hawaii, coupled with a readiness of the Tokio government to 
uphold their demands, roused American fears of the designs of 
that power. The outbreak of the Spanish-American War gave 
sharp emphasis to the arguments that had been urged concerning 
the naval advantages of owning Hawaii, and accordingly, the 
islands were annexed by joint resolution on July 7, 1898.1 “An- 
nexation,”” declared McKinley, “is not a change; it is a 
consummation.” 

Shortly afterwards, the United States acquired a new insular 
dependency in the Pacific, south of the equator. The Samoan 
Islands lie on the direct trade route between San Francisco and 
Sidney, Australia, about 5,000 miles from the former port. In 
1872 an American naval officer secured from a native chief per- 
mission for the United States to establish a coaling station at 
Pago-Pago, in Tutuila, the finest harbor in the South Pacific 
Ocean. Germany and Great Britain were also keenly alive to the 


1 While the negotiations were in progress, Japan protested vigorously on the ground that 
American annexation would “disturb the status quo in the Pacific.” 
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opportunities offered by the islands, and jangling national inter- 
ests led to constant intrigues with the native rulers. In 1886 
the American consul, to block German designs, proclaimed a pro- 
tectorate, but the act was at once disavowed by President 
Cleveland. 

Germany continued aggressive ; and in anticipation of trouble, 
all three powers hurried warships to the scene in March, 1889. 
A tropical hurricane, inflicting widespread destruction and 
suffering, swept away the hostile feelings for the time, and led 
to an agreement of the powers in April, whereby the independence 
and neutrality of Samoa were guaranteed under a tripartite 
protectorate. This arrangement proving impracticable, the 
powers in 1899 decided on a partition of the islands. The 
United States received Tutuila, the main island, Germany the 
remaining islands, and Great Britain was given compensation 
elsewhere in the Pacific. 

Besides these more notable acquisitions, the United States in 
the eighties and nineties asserted jurisdiction over many scattered 
small islands in the Pacific. Some of these were hardly more 
than rocks or coral reefs, but were valuable for guano, for use as 
relay cable stations, or for other purposes. The largest of them 
are Wake, Christmas, Gallego, Starbuck, Penrhyn, Phoenix, 
Midway, Palmyra, Howland, Baker, Johnston, Gardner, Morell, 
and Marcus. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA 


European powers also engaged in the game of acquiring Pacific 
possessions. Germany, for instance, purchased Spain’s remain- 
ing Pacific dependencies after the Peace of 1898, and extended 
her dominion in other ways as well. But the real rivalry among 
these powers occurred for territorial and economic advantages 
in China. pee ea dl 

In retaliation for the murder of two missionaries, Germany in 
1898 extorted from China a long-time lease of Kiaochow, the 
chief port of the Shantung Peninsula in northern China, including 
the right to work mines and build railways in the region. In 
the same year, Russia coerced China into the lease of the impor- 
tant harbor of Port Arthur, which dominated the sea approaches 
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to Peking! Great Britain, learning of these transactions, exacted 
the lease of Wei-Hai-Wei, which lay between the acquisitions of 
Germany and Russia, and in 1899 made an agreement with 
the latter country for a division of railway concessions in China. 
Not to be outdone, France obtained control of Kwang-Chow- 
Wang Bay in southeastern China, and secured special mineral 
rights in the adjcining provinces. 

Such was the situation when the United States, having annexed 
the Philippines, looked expectantly to a vigorous development 
of business and financial relations with China. In almost every 
desirable part of China, the mining and railway rights were 
preémpted long years in advance by foreign interests, and it 
seemed likely that, before long, American commerce would 
likewise be hampered in the leased ports by discriminatory 
regulations. Self-interest, as well as a sense of justice, required 
the United States to demand of the interloping powers equality 
of trading opportunity, an “open door”’ for all, in the areas they 
controlled. In this position she could count on the support of 
Great Britain, for, in spite of British aggression in China, that 
country’s commercial interests demanded a policy which would 
freely admit her manufactures to all ports.” 

In the fall of 1899, Secretary of State John Hay asked the 
powers to pledge themselves to the maintenance of the open- . 
door principle in China in matters of trade and navigation.® 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, and Japan acceded — 
Russia also, though in somewhat evasive language. The sin- 
cerity of the pledges, however, rernained yet to be tested. 

A violent outbreak against foreigners and foreign innovations 
in China the next year furnished opportunity for a further 
development of Hay’s diplomacy. In June the insurgents, 
known as “Boxers,” seized Peking and laid close siege to the 
foreign legations there. The United States codperated with 
the other powers in organizing a punitive expedition against the 
Boxers, sending about 6,000 troops for this purpose. Fearing, 


1 As a result of the Russo-Japanese War in 1904, Port Arthur was transferred to Japan. 

* Indeed, in 1898, the British government made overtures to the United States for an 
alliance for the guarantee of the “open door ” in China; but our then ambassador John Hay 
discouraged the project because of the certain opposition of “that unspeakable Senate of 
ours. 


* That is, that no regulations on commerce and shipping should be imposed except by the 
Chinese government. 
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however, that the presence of foreign armies on Chinese soil 
would culminate in a dismemberment of the empire, Hay notified 
the powers at the outset that the United States was opposed to 
any disturbance of existing Chinese territorial or administrative 
rights or of the open-door policy. 

Once the uprising was quelled, however, it required all of Hay’s 
skill to carry through the American program, and to protect 
China from crushing pecuniary demands. In the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose he was greatly assisted by the distrustful 
attitude of the powers toward each other. Great Britain and 
Germany in October made known their adhesion to the policy 
of the open door and the preservation of Chinese independence, 
and induced the other powers to do likewise with greater or 
less reluctance. Finally, on December 22, 1900, the powers 
announced the basic terms of their withdrawal — punishment 
of the rebel leaders, indemnities to foreign individuals and states, 
and the adoption of measures to prevent future outbreaks. 

The details were worked out and embodied in a treaty of 
September 7, 1901. In spite of Hay’s efforts, the total indemnity 
was nearly twice as great as the American government deemed 
proper. Even the $24,000,000 awarded to the United States 
exceeded the actual losses suffered by nearly $11,000,000, and in 
1907 the balance was returned. ‘This investment in international 
good will bore noble returns, for China set aside the money as a 
fund for sending students to American colleges.! The retention 
of Russian troops in Manchuria, contrary to the peace treaty, 
made it clear that China still had perils to face, and caused 
Great Britain and Japan to form a defensive alliance in 1902 
for the protection of their respective interests in China and the 
Pacific. 


“IMPERIALISM”? AND THE ISTHMIAN CANAL 


The decisive events which metamorphosed the United States 
from a continental into a world power occurred in the short 
space of three years following McKinley’s inauguration. The 
election of 1900 gave the voters their first opportunity to pass 


1 In execution of this trust, Tsin Hua College was established in Pekin in order to prepare 
students for junior standing in American colleges. Between sixty and seventy graduates 
are sent annually to the United States. 
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judgment upon the new departure. Meeting at Philadelphia 
on June 19, the Republicans expressed jubilation over the war 
with Spain “for liberty and human rights,” the acquisition of 
insular dependencies, and the effort to ‘obtain new markets” 
through “‘the policy of the open door.” As a matter of course, 
President McKinley was renominated; the second place on the 
ticket went to Governor Theodore Roosevelt of New York, a 
war hero. The chief reason for Roosevelt’s nomination was 
the desire of Platt and the Republican machine in New York to 
rid the state of an energetic and self-willed Chief Executive. 
Roosevelt’s own reluctance was overcome only by the genuine 
enthusiasm which his name excited among the Western delegates. 

The opponents of overseas expansion rallied to the Democratic 
standard. The fact that the Filipinos since February, 1899, 
had been waging a war for independence against American 
authority affected public opinion at home, and placed the United 
States in the position of imposing its dominion upon an unwilling 
people. When the Democratic convention assembled at Kansas 
City on July 4, the platform declared that “the paramount issue 
of the campaign”? was “‘imperialism,” that is, “the seizing or 
purchasing of distant islands to be governed outside the Con- 
stitution and whose people can never become citizens.” After 
affirming that “‘no nation can long endure half republic and half 
empire,’ the Democrats further condemned the entry of the 
United States into “so-called world politics, including the 
diplomacy of Europe and the intrigue and land grabbing in 
Asia.” Bryan was unanimously renominated for President, and 
at his behest, the platform contained a perfunctory reassertion 
of Democratic advocacy of free silver. A. E. Stevenson, Cleve- 
land’s former Vice-President, was chosen as his running-mate. 

More than the usual number of minor parties appeared in the 
campaign. As in 1896, Bryan’s candidacy was indorsed by the 
Populists and the Silver Republicans, and reverberations of the 
silver question served somewhat to confuse the main issue before 
the voters. Hanna, once more in charge of McKinley’s cam- 
paign, ascribed the return of prosperity to Republican supremacy, 
and everywhere might be found campaign emblems and posters 
of the “Full Dinner-Pail.” In spite of Bryan’s eloquent con- 
demnations of “imperialism,” the policy of overseas dominion 
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struck a responsive chord among the voters. Fewer popular 
votes were cast than in the preceding election, but McKinley 
received a larger proportion of them — 51.6 per cent to 45.5 for 
Bryan. The electoral vote stood 292 to 155. 

McKinley was not destined long to enjoy his victory. On 
September 6, t901, while attending the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion at Buffalo, he was shot by an anarchist, and eight days later 
he died. His death placed in the presidential chair Theodore 
Roosevelt, the most aggressive and picturesque character to 
reach that position since Andrew Jackson.t Although the new 
President’s energies were largely engaged in domestic problems, 
it fell to him to bring to fruition an enterprise which the new 
international position of the United States rendered imperative — 
the construction of an interoceanic canal. ; 

His path of accomplishment was strewn with diplomatic 
obstacles, hitherto insurmountable, dating back to the middle 
of the century. For many years the United States had been 
dreaming of, and planning for, a Central-American canal, either 
through the Isthmus of Panama or across Nicaragua. By a 
treaty of 1846 with Colombia, the United States had received a 
free and equal right of passage across the Isthmus of Panama, 
in return for which the American government guaranteed the 
“perfect neutrality” of the right of way and Colombia’s “rights 
of sovereignty and property” in the Isthmus. 

A few years later the United States became apprehensive at 
the encroachments of the British authorities in Belize (British 
Honduras) on nearby Central-American territory. This alarm 
assumed definite form in 1848 with the British seizure of Grey- 
town at the mouth of the San Juan River in Nicaragua. Not 
only were such activities a violation of the Monroe Doctrine, but 
the San Juan River formed an essential part of a possible Nicara- 
gua canal. Protests of the United States resulted in the negotia- 
tion of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, whereby Great Britain 
yielded her recent territorial claims, and the United States agreed, 


1 Roosevelt retained McKinley’s cabinet, composed at this time of John Hay, Secretary 
of State; L. J. Gage of Illinois, Secretary of the Treasury; Elihu Root of New York, 
Secretary of War; Philander C. Knox of Pennsylvania, Attorney-General; C. E. Smith of 
Pennsylvania, Postmaster-General; J. D. Long of Massachusetts, Secretary of the Navy; 
E. A. Hitchcock of Missouri, Secretary of the Interior; and James Wilson of Iowa, Secretary 
of Agriculture. In 1904 William H. Taft of Ohio was appointed Secretary of War, and upon 
Hay’s death in 1905, Root succeeded to his place. Numerous other changes were made. 
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in return, that she should share in pledging the neutrality of any 
future interoceanic route and enjoy equal rights in its use with 
American citizens. Other nations were invited to join in the 
guarantee. 

As this treaty indicates, the United States at this time con- 
ceived of the canal as an international highway, whose neutrality 
should be under international protection and whose benefits 
should be open equally to all nations. Interest in the project 
declined during the Civil War, and for a time thereafter, because 
of the construction of the transcontinental railways, which seemed 
to meet the essential needs. In the eighties, however, the dis- 
content over railway rates drew attention anew to the advan- 
tage of establishing an artificial waterway between the two coasts. 

That the United States bitterly rued her bargain of 1850 with 
Great Britain now became amply evident. In a message of 
March 8, 1880, President Hayes declared, “The policy of this 
country is a canal under American control. The United States 
cannot consent to the surrender of this control to any European 
power or to any combination of European powers.” His Secre- 
tary of State, as well as those of Garfield and Arthur, labored with 
Great Britain to recast the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, but without 
success. 

Other events fortified the resolution of the United States to 
secure a canal under exclusive American control. In 1879 a 
private company was chartered by the French government to 
construct a canal under the leadership of Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
builder of the Suez Canal. For this purpose it obtained from 
Colombia the exclusive privilege of building a canal across 
Panama without, however, impairing the rights of the United 
States under the Treaty of 1846. The French company spent 
$260,000,000 on the enterprise between 1881 and 1889; but 
gross financial irregularities and unexpected engineering dif- 
ficulties impeded operations, and forced the company into 
bankruptcy. Several interested Frenchmen then reorganized 
the company in order to keep alive its franchises and to salvage 
the canal equipment. 

Although the French government had no official part in the 
de Lesseps undertaking, the project occasioned misgivings in the 
United States, and proved a potent incentive to the formation of 
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a rival American syndicate to build a Nicaragua canal. The 
Maritime Canal Company, incorporated by Congress in 1889, 
began excavation at Greytown the following year, but its work 
was brought to an abrupt close by the Panic of 1893. The 
leaders of the syndicate sought to obtain financial backing from 
Congress; but though official commissions reported favorably 
on the practicability of the Nicaragua route in 1895 and 1899, 
the government was unwilling to proceed further under the 
chafing restrictions of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. 

Nevertheless, the acquisition of American dependencies in two 
hemispheres in 1898 and 1899 necessitated prompt action as a 
measure of naval defense. Both political parties advocated 
immediate steps to that end in their platforms of 1900, and fortu- 
nately the British government, true to her recent policy of culti- 
vating American good will, was now favorably disposed. The 
outcome was the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of November 18, 1got. 
By its provisions, the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was explicitly 
abrogated, and the United States was granted ‘‘exclusive”’ 
control over any canal that might be built. Although the 
“general principle of neutralization” received nominal recogni- 
tion, the United States was authorized to maintain ‘military 
police” along the canal adequate for its protection. 

Further developments now awaited the selection of a canal 
site. President Roosevelt was a warm partisan of the Panama 
route as being shorter and cheaper to build than a canal through 
Nicaragua. On the other hand, advocates of the rival route 
pointed to the superior advantages to be derived from the use 
of Lake Nicaragua and the San Juan River as links of a canal. 
After considerable debate, Congress instructed the President in 
the Spooner Act of June, 1902, to proceed with the Panama 
route if ‘‘within a reasonable time and upon reasonable terms” 
he could reach an agreement with the French canal company 
and also with the government of Colombia; otherwise, he should 
undertake a canal through Nicaragua. 

The moribund French company, whose remaining interest in 
the canal was to sell out its rights before their expiration in 1904, 
promptly reduced its former exorbitant figure of $109,000,000 
to $40,000,000. Arrangements with Colombia, however, proved 
a more difficult matter. By the Hay-Herran Treaty of Jan- 
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uary 22, 1903, the United States was granted an indefinite 
lease of a belt of land, six miles wide, across the Isthmus in 
return for an initial payment of $10,000,000 and an annual rental 
of $250,000. But in August the Colombian Senate, acting within 
its undoubted constitutional rights, unanimously rejected the 
treaty. The feeling of that body was strong that Colombia was 
surrendering too much authority in the canal strip, and that, in 
any case, the compensation was too small as compared with the 
amount offered the French company. 

The decision of Colombia enraged Roosevelt. As he said at 
a later time, ‘“‘I did not intend that any set of bandits should 
hold up Uncle Sam.” The people of Panama seethed with 
discontent at the prospect of becoming a languishing province 
out of the course of world trade. To the leaders of the French 
company the outlook was equally desperate since the failure of 
the negotiations threatened them with a loss of $40,000,000. 
Here were the combustibles for a conflagration, and the rapid 
succession of events in November, 1903, bears eloquent testimony 
to the unity of purpose which actuated the several interested 
parties. 

On November 2, the United States cruiser Nashville arrived in 
the harbor of Colon. On the next evening occurred a bloodless 
revolution in the City of Panama, at the opposite side of the 
Isthmus. On the fourth, United States marines from the 
Nashville prevented the rail transportation of five hundred 
Colombian troops from Colon to the seat of the trouble. Two 
days later, the American government recognized the new Republic 
of Panama, and on November 18, a canal treaty was arranged. 
The United States was granted perpetual use and control of a 
zone ten miles wide across the Isthmus in return for the money 
payments which Colombia had spurned and. an American 
guarantee of independence. Philippe Bunau-Varilla, former 
chief engineer of the French company, represented the Isthmian 
government in these negotiations. 

In a message to Congress President Roosevelt subsequently 
made a brilliant defense of the part played by the United States. 
Denying that the American government had fomented the 
revolution, he claimed justification for the actions of November 
on three grounds: “First, our treaty rights ; second, our national 
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interests and safety; and, third, the interests of collective 
civilization.” By preventing the use of the Panama railway by 
Colombian troops, he asserted that the United States was merely 
executing its treaty pledge of 1846 to protect the “perfect 
neutrality” of the right of passage. The President disposed of 
the correlative treaty obligation — to protect Colombia’s owner- 
ship of the Isthmus — by insisting that this guarantee held 
only against external aggression. His further contentions — 
that transcendent interests of national and world import were 
involved in an interoceanic canal —no one could deny, but his 
critics maintained that these grand purposes would have been 
served equally well by a canal through Nicaragua pursuant to 
the Spooner Act. 

Discarding the earlier plan of employing a private corporation 
to build the canal, the government decided to assume the burden 
directly, and chose the War Department as its agency for the 
purpose. Excavation started in 1906, and the work was com- 
pleted eight years later at a cost of $375,000,000. As an engineer- 
ing feat, it was comparable in this new age with the transcon- 
tinental railway of forty years before. James Bryce declared, 
“Tt is the greatest liberty man has ever taken with nature.” 
Yet the problem of obtaining labor, questions of sanitation, and 
the task of stamping out yellow fever and malaria were difficulties 
almost commensurate with the engineering problems. 

Colombia’s resentment over the high-handed procedure of the 
United States continued unabated for a number of years. When 
the Democrats returned to power under Wilson, a treaty of 1914 
was negotiated, wherein the United States expressed ‘sincere 
regret that anything should have occurred” to cause ill will, and 
agreed to pay Colombia the sum of $25,000,000. In return the 
Colombian government agreed to recognize the independence of 
the Republic of Panama with specified boundaries. Roosevelt, 
then in private life, denounced the treaty as “ blackmail,” and 
a militant Republican minority in the Senate prevented ratifi- 
cation. When the Harding administration came into office, 
steps were taken to eliminate the expression of apology from the 
document, though the money payment was retained. In this 
modified form, the treaty was ratified in 1921 with the support 
ef both Democrats and Republicans. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
MOVEMENT, rgo1-1908 


THE COMING OF THE MUCKRAKERS 


Roosevelt’s accession to the presidency coincided with the 
dawn of a new epoch in American political life. As a distin- 
guished conservative (William Howard Taft) remarked in 1915 
concerning this time, ‘‘ For thirty years we had [had] an enormous 
material expansion in this country, in which we all forgot ourselves 
in the enthusiasm of expanding our material resources and in 
making ourselves the richest nation on earth. We did this 
through the use of the principle of organization and,combination, 
and through the development of our national resources. In 
the encouragement of the investment of capital we nearly trans- 
ferred complete political power to those who controlled corporate 
wealth and we were in danger of a plutocracy.”’ 

Indeed, to many thoughtful people in the opening years of the 
century it seemed that the United States, in ironical perversion of 
Lincoln’s words at Gettysburg, had come to be’a government of 
the corporations, for the corporations, and by the corporations. 
Organized wealth was active in the state and national govern- 
ments, the laws to restrain railways and trusts were openly 
flouted, and a spirit of unbridled materialism infected every 
branch of business and society. The tocsin of revolt, sounded 
in 1896 against ‘‘Wall Street”? and ‘Big Business,” had been 
hushed by the thronging of new and bewildering national in- 
terests as a result of the Spanish-American War, and in 1900 
the “Vested Interests” appeared more firmly intrenched than 
ever before. 


1 As late as 1906, Roosevelt credited Harriman with saying that ‘he could buy a suf- 
ficient number of Senators and Congresstnen or State Legislators to protect his interests, and 
when necessary he could buy the Judiciary.” 
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By the people as a whole the situation, though galling, was 
deemed inevitable; they were oppressed with the hopelessness 
of battling against the evil. Aggressive and sensational measures 
were required to awaken the nation from its lethargy and to 
rejuvenate the old spirit of American democracy. To this 
mission a new generation of Americans dedicated themselves. 
The protest first found expression through the newspapers and 
popular magazines; it was assisted by budding novelists, and 
was given a practical turn by aspiring political reformers, includ- 
ing the new incumbent of the presidency. 

The campaign of agitation and education inevitably bred 
individuals who purveyed sensation for sensation’s sake, and 
this fact led Roosevelt to liken such persons to the Man with the 
Muckrake in Pilgrim’s Progress, whose absorption in the filth 
on the floor caused him to refuse a celestial crown. Though the 
term was unfair to a majority of the writers, it was seized upon 
by them as a badge of distinction, and they are known in history 
as the “ Muckrakers.” 

The period of muckraking, properly so-called, extended from 
tg02 to 1908. Of the countless articles and serials, only a few of 
the epochmaking contributions can be mentioned. Beginning 
late in 1902, McClure’s published Ida M. Tarbell’s ‘“‘ History of 
the Standard Oil Company,” based on three years’ study of 
Congressional reports, court records, and the like, and exposing 
relentlessly the Standard’s methods toward competitors, con- 
sumers, and the government. In 1904 and 1905 appeared Thomas 
W. Lawson’s trenchant serial, ‘‘Frenzied Finance,” in Every- 
body’s. The author, a well known stockmarket operator, pur- 
ported to reveal, in realistic detail, the inner workings of the 
gigantic financial “System” which held the nation’s economic 
and political life by the throat. 

In 1905 Upton Sinclair, using fiction as his medium, published 
a novel entitled The Jungle, which presented ugly pictures of 
unsanitary conditions in the great Chicago packinghouses, and 
told of the grip of the Beef Trust on the nation’s meat supply. 
The railways came in for their share of the onslaught because 
of their unfair manipulation of traffic rates, one of the notable 
series being Ray Stannard Baker’s “The Railroads on Trial” 
in McClure’s during 1905 and 1906. The fulminations against 
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trust-controlled government reached their climax in David 
Graham Phillips’ articles on “The Treason of the Senate” in 
the Cosmopolitan during 1906-1907. The leaders of that body 
were considered one after the other, and the sensational con- 
clusion reached that seventy-five of the ninety members were 
in the control of the railways, the beef and sugar trusts, and the 
Standard Oil and steel interests. 

The activities of the Muckrakers extended to other phases of 
American life as well. Two series by Lincoln Steffens appeared 
in McClure’s under the titles, ‘The Shame of the Cities” and 
“‘Enemies of the Republic,” which laid bare disgraceful conditions 
in municipal and state government. Collier’s gave aggressive 
attention to the fraudulent claims and injurious ingredients of 
patent medicines. In like fashion, many articles were published 
to expose the unscrupulous practices of banking and insurance 
companies, the immoral traffic in women, food adulteration, the 
evil results of child labor, and the appalling number of unnecessary 
industrial accidents. 

It was a characteristic of the Muckrakers to make their 
accusations of wrongdoing specific and to name names. Some 
light is therefore thrown upon the substantial correctness of 
their charges by the fact that few of the writers were ever 
found guilty of libel. On the other hand, their exposures of 
corruption and knavery led to court proceedings to rectify some 
of the worst abuses.! The most beneficial effect, however, of 
the literature of protest was the moral awakening of the masses. 
In growing numbers they gave their support to a new group of 
political leaders who fought to restore government to the people. 


AN ERA OF SoctAL PoLitics 


The first battles for reform were waged in the arena of state 
politics. Thus the states again proved their utility as labora- 
tories of governmental and social experimentation. Under the 


1 For example, Joseph W. Folk, incited by Steffens’ articles, conducted municipal graft 
prosecutions in St. Louis in 1903, which raised him to the governorship of the state the follow- 
ing year. The mismanagement of the great New York insurance companies, charged by 
leading Muckrakers, led to a legislative investigation in 1905, which first brought Charles E. 
Hughes, one of the attorneys for the state,-to favorable national attention. During 1906 
the Standard Oil Company was indicted by federal grand juries in two different states for 
receiving rebates, and the New York Central Railroad was convicted of illegal rebating. 
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lead of such men as Robert M. La Follette of Wisconsin, A. B. 
Cummins of Iowa, J. W. Folk of Missouri, Charles E. Hughes of 
New York, and Hiram Johnson of California, steady progress 
was made in the betterment of conditions, though, of course, with 
varying degrees of success. The new leadership was met at 
every turn with uncompromising opposition from the professional 
politicians and from persons of a conservative cast of mind — 
“standpatters”’ they were called from a phrase first used by 
Senator Hanna. As might be expected, the new spirit spread 
most rapidly in the trans-Mississippi West. It infected both 
parties, and led to growing internal differences which were in 
time to divide each party into progressive and conservative 
wings. Much of the confusion today in regard to the meaning of 
party labels arises from this fact, since the corresponding factions 
of the two parties often have more in common than the opposing 
wings of the same party. 

One principal point of attack of the reformers was the party 
nominating convention, another the legislature, for in these 
bodies the ‘“‘bosses” and the special interests they represented 
had their strongholds. In place of the convention method of 
making nominations, the progressives sought to substitute 
“direct nominations” through popular vote of the party mem- 
bership in advance of the general election. Wisconsin adopted 
the first statewide primary law in 1903; seven other common- 
wealths followed in 1907. From these beginnings the system 
spread to the great majority of the states. 

As checks on the legislature, the reformers advocated the initia- 
tive and referendum, a dual arrangement long in use in democratic 
Switzerland. The latter is a device whereby the electorate may 
approve or reject by popular vote laws enacted by the legisla- 
ture; the former, a method by which the voters themselves may 
propose laws, either for action of the legislature or for submission 
to popular vote. Although Oregon adopted the initiative and 
referendum in 1902, the movement did not get well under way 
until four or five years later. Today the system of “direct 
legislation,” in some form or other, prevails in nearly half the 
States. 

As a further step in the democratization of government, the 
progressives demanded for the voters the right to “recall” 
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officials who were out of harmony with the popular will. The 
“scheme, however, was not widely adopted by the states, perhaps 
because under the American system of frequent elections the 
people felt they already had ample opportunity to change 
officials. The legislatures also took action to curb the lavish 
and corrupt expenditures of money in state elections. By 
tg11, thirty-five commonwealths had enacted some sort of 
legislation for this purpose. 

The widespread distrust of the United States Senate led to 
proposals that its members be elected by popular vote, instead of 
by the state legislatures, as hitherto. On several occasions the 
Senate blocked efforts of the House to secure a constitutional 
amendment for that purpose. But the rising democratic tide 
was not so easily stayed. Beginning with Nevada in 1899, 
various states adopted legislation, which pledged the members 
of the state legislature to elect, as United States Senator, the 
candidate who received indorsement in a statewide primary 
election. By 1910 three fourths of the states were operating 
under this system, in one- form or another, and it was only a 
question of time until the Senate should consent to a formal 
amendment of the Constitution. 

At the inception of the progressive movement, the leaders 
strove principally for the democratization of the machinery of 
government. But under the hammering impact of the Muck- 
rakers, they came to concern themselves increasingly with 
legislation to ameliorate the conditions under which the mass 
of the people lived and worked. As a result, more social legisla- 
tion was passed in the first fifteen years of the century than in 
all previous American history. 

The existing state laws in regard to child labor were strength- 
ened, and new ones adopted, raising the age limits, shortening 
the hours, restricting night work, closing dangerous trades to 
minors, and requiring better opportunities for school attendance. 
By 1912 child-labor laws were to be found in thirty-eight states, 
the South being the most backward section in this respect. In 
the same period, twenty-eight states enacted legislation limiting 
the number of hours per day or per week which a woman wage- 
earner might work. 

Some progress was also made in shortening the workday for 
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men. Large numbers of cities and more than one half the states 
provided an eight-hour day for labor on public works by 1912. 
In certain especially hazardous employments, such as mining and 
railway transportation, the workday was likewise made subject 
to legislative regulation. For example, in the single year 1907 no 
less than twenty-three states passed laws of this character. 

Beginning with Maryland in 1902, employers’ liability (or 
workingmen’s compensation) laws were adopted, whereby, con- 
trary to the old common-law doctrine, employers were made 
responsible for injuries sustained by employees while at work. 
By 1917, all but ten states had set up state insurance systems 
for this purpose, either optional or compulsory in character. In 
addition, the scope of the existing laws for factory inspection and 
regulation was broadened, provision was made in a number of 
states for pensions for destitute mothers, and further safeguards 
were established for women in industry. 

‘Renewed efforts were made by the states to control the corpora- 
tions and railways operating within their boundaries. A great 
wave of passenger rate regulation began in Ohio in 1906, spread 
over the South and the Middle West, and reached its height in 
1907. Some of these acts were admirable, but most of them 
erred in being too severe. In many states, passenger rates were 
fixed so low as to hamper the roads in making needed repairs. 
and extensions. New revenue laws were also enacted, which, by 
taxing inheritances, incomes, and the property or earnings of 
corporations, sought to place the burden of government on those 
best able to pay. 

The new body of social and economic legislation ran counter to 
the old laissez faire conception of government, which had usually 
guided legislatures and courts in the past. Accordingly, the 
courts at first invalidated many of the laws as contrary to the 
Fourteenth Amendment, alleging either that the employers were 
being deprived of “property without due process of law” or that 
the wage-earners were being denied the “liberty” to work under 
any conditions they chose. Much popular dissatisfaction resulted, 
criticism of the judiciary became rife, and public denunciations 
of the courts often equaled in vehemence the Northern outcry 
against the judiciary at the time of the Dred Scott decision. 

In time, however, a more liberal view prevailed among the 
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judges. The courts began to sustain the new acts on the ground 
that a state possesses, under that vague authority known as the 
“police power,’ ample power to promote the health, morality, 
and welfare of the people as opposed to special privilege. The 
yielding of the laissez faire attitude to the new doctrine of 
social responsibility was perhaps the most valuable advance 
made by the new generation. 

Notwithstanding the great avalanche of social legislation, 
certain types of laws common in the countries of Western Europe 
made little headway in the United States. Such, for example, 
were the minimum-wage acts, provisions for health and unem- 
ployment insurance, and old-age pensions. Moreover, during 
the first decade of the century, the reformers, in spite of constant 
agitation by the women, were, on the whole, indifferent to the 
demand for equal suffrage. On the other hand, a great revival 
of temperance enthusiasm swept over the West and South, with 
occasional victories elsewhere. Through the operation of local 
or statewide prohibition enactments, two thirds of the territory 
and almost one half of the people of the United States were 
“dry” by 1909. 


ROOSEVELT AND REFORM 


Although many, if not most, of the reforms sought by the new 
leadership lay within the realm of state authority, certain of 
them required action by the nation. For example, the regulation 
of railways and industrial corporations, in so far as they were 
interstate in their operation, fell to Congress. The same held 
true of the transportation of adulterated foods and the regula- 
tion of expenditures in federal elections. 

In Roosevelt the new democratic aspirations found a knight 
errant. Unlike many of the progressive leaders, Roosevelt had 
had long experience in public life. His entire earlier career, 
moreover, had evinced a natural bent toward reform. He had 
opposed Blaine’s nomination in 1884, though not to the extent 
of becoming a Mugwump. When civil-service reform was the 
dominant ideal, he had, as a member of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, labored zestfully to further that cause. Although a 
determined opponent of free silver, he had been sensitive to the 
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fundamental social conflict underlying the McKinley-Bryan 
campaign. ; 

He confessed subsequently in his Autobiography that in 1896 he 
“was already growing to understand that mere improvement 
in political conditions by itself was not enough,” and that a few 
years later, when he became President, he “had grown to feel 
with deep intensity of conviction that governmental agencies 
must find their justification largely in the way in which they are 
used for the practical betterment of living and working conditions 
among the mass of the people.” 

Indeed, ‘“‘deep intensity of conviction” was Roosevelt’s out- 
standing trait, second only to his breadth of interest, and to a 
versatile scholarship hitherto unknown in American Presidents.? 
As President, he did not at once embrace all the articles of the 
progressive creed, for he was schooled in the old order of politics. 
Moreover, unlike the ultraprogressives, he was always willing to 
work with the professional politicians whenever it served his 
purpose to do so. But when once he espoused one of the new 
reforms, he did so with all the evangelistic fervor and bulldog 
tenacity of his dynamic nature. Well-meaning people sometimes 
accused him of insincerity and inconsistency; but the masses 
rallied increasingly to his support, for his virile personality and 
pungent utterances helped to dramatize, in the common mind, 
the struggle between the forces of democracy and of special 

‘privilege. 

In his first message to Congress (December, 1901), the Presi- 
dent devoted much space to the ‘‘serious social problems” 
resulting from the “‘tremendous and highly complex industrial 
development which went on with ever accelerated rapidity 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century.”” Acclaiming 
industrial concentration as a natural and desirable evolution, he 
opposed the policy of trust prohibition, and demanded legislation 
to eliminate the evils, while retaining the advantages, of large- 
scale business enterprises. He recommended broader powers 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission in regulating railways, 
and directed attention to the need of conserving the nation’s 
natural resources. Law-abiding labor unions received his 


1 On entering office, Roosevelt already possessed a reputation for notable attainments in 
the fields of natural history, literature, and historical writing. 
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approval, and he declared for protective legislation for women 
and children in federal employment. . 

The program was too radical for immediate accomplishment. 
While it elicited widespread popular approval, it roused no 
answering chord in Congress, where stolid conservatism held 
sway under Speaker Cannon’s leadership in the House and that 
of Aldrich and Hanna in the Senate. During the summer of 1902 
the President carried his message directly to the people, making 
speeches in New England and the Middle West. Everywhere he 
urged his policy of government regulation, and demanded a 
‘square deal” for all — for labor, for capital, and for the public. 

The great Pennsylvania anthracite coal strike, which began in 
May, 1902, called attention to corporate selfishness in an impres- 
sive manner, and lent strength to the President’s cause. The 
miners demanded a reduction of the workday from ten to nine 
hours, a twenty-per-cent increase in wages, and recognition of the 
union. Although the United Mine Workers was one of the best 
managed unions in the country, the mine owners refused to 
negotiate. The resulting strike involved nearly 150,000 men, 
and a total loss to miners and operators of almost $100,000,000. 
As winter approached, the East faced a terrible coal famine, 
and Roosevelt decided to intervene in the affair on behalf of the 
public, whose interests transcended those of either of the con- 
tending parties. 

Though confessing privately at the time that ‘‘there is literally 
nothing . . . which the National Government: has any power 
to do in the matter,” early in October he urged the owners and 
the miners to submit their differences to arbitration. The 
former flatly refused, and denied the President’s right to interfere. 
Thereupon he let it be known that, if necessary, he would operate 
the mines with federal troops, and meantime appoint an arbi- 
tration board whose findings he expected Congress to support with 
appropriate legislation. 

J. P. Morgan and other New York financiers at once exerted 
strong pressure on the operators,‘and the strike ended on October 
23, with an agreement that the controversy should be arbitrated 
by a board appointed by the President. The subsequent arbitral 
award was a substantial victory for the strikers, who received a 
ten-per-cent increase in wages and the shorter workday. In the 
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settlement, provision was also made for the adjustment of future 
difficulties in the anthracite industry by a board of conciliation, 
representing equally the operators and the organized workers, 
with final appeal to the federal judge of the circuit. ’ 

Under the spur of an aroused public sentiment, Congress in 
February, 1903, made important concessions to Roosevelt’s de- 
mands for the curbing of “Big Business.”” A law was adopted, 
providing for a Secretary of Commerce and Labor with member- 
ship in the cabinet. Included in the new department was a 
Commissioner of Corporations, who was authorized to investigate 
the organization and methods of corporate enterprises. His 
function was not to prosecute offenders but to provide data for the 
use of the Attorney-General and of Congress. 

A few days later, the Elkins Act was passed as an attempt to 
cure the evil of railway rebates, which the Interstate Commerce 
Act’ of 1887 had sought in vain to stop. The new statute forbade 
variations from published rates, and in cases of violation, inflicted 

pecuniary penalties not only on the railway and its officers but 

also on shippers who accepted special favors. The general 
power of rate-fixing, however, was left exclusively in the hands 
of the railways, as hitherto, notwithstanding a strong popular 
feeling that transportation charges were unreasonably high. 

Congress in this session also made a special appropriation of 
$500,000 for the stricter enforcement of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
and the Interstate Commerce Acts. Earlier decisions of the 
Supreme Court had tended to narrow the scope of these laws, 
and rendered difficult the successful prosecution of offenders. 
In the case of the Northern Securities Company in 1904, which 
involved an attempt of the Morgan and Hill interests to unite 
the management of two transcontinental railways through the 
device of a holding company, the court reversed a previous 
decision in regard to holding companies, and by a vote of five 
to four, dissolved the merger as a combination in restraint of 
trade. Encouraged by this new attitude of the judiciary, other 
prosecutions were pushed by the government. For instance, 
in January, 1905, the Court required the break-up of the “Beef 
Trust,” and presently the General Paper Company was ordered 
to dissolve. 

The year 1904 found ‘Teddy,’ 


> as he was fondly termed, 
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firmly intrenched in the affections of the rank and file of the 
Republican party. The financial interests and the organization 
politicians, deprived of Hanna’s leadership by the latter’s death 
in February, 1904, dared not oppose Roosevelt’s nomination. 
At the national party convention, which met in Chicago on June 
21, he was named by acclamation, and C. W. Fairbanks of Indi- 
ana was chosen for Vice-President. The influence of the stand- 
patters, however, appeared in the platform, which was devoted 
largely toa eulogy of the past achievements of the party. On the 
trust question, the ao declared simply that combinations 
of capital and labor “are alike entitled to the protection of the 
laws, . . . and neither can be permitted to break them.” 

For the first time since 1892, Democrats of the Cleveland stamp 
were in control of the national convention of that party at its 
St. Louis meeting on July 6. Against the fierce opposition of 
Bryan, the nomination went to Judge Alton B. Parker of New 
York, an utterly respectable gentleman of conservative con- 
victions, hitherto unknown to national politics. H. G. Davis 
of West Virginia was named for second place. The platform 
called for the prohibition of capitalistic monopolies and for 
augmented powers for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Roosevelt was berated for his “executive usurpation of legis- 
lative and judicial functions,” and his whole course as Presi- 
dent written down as “erratic, sensational, spectacular, and 
arbitrary.” 

“Rooseveltism,” rather than any specific ‘public question, 
proved to be the decisive factor in the voters’ minds. Like 
Andrew Jackson, “Teddy” possessed the quality of exciting 
passionate devotion or fanatical antagonism, and the masses 
voted according as they loved or feared him. Parker represented, 
on the whole, the conservative elements, but the certainty of 
Roosevelt’s success caused the great corporations to contribute 
to the Republican campaign chest as before. The progressive 
Democrats were drawn more to Roosevelt than to their own 
party candidate, although Bryan himself gave Parker a lukewarm 
support. The abounding prosperity of the country was another 
influence making for Republican victory. 

The outcome was an extraordinary testimonial of public 
confidence in the President. He received 56.4 per cent of the 
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popular vote to 37.6 for Parker, and 336 electoral votes as com- 
pared with 140 for his opponent. Incidentally the result was a 
vindication for the new-school Democrats, for in both 1896 and 
1900 Bryan polled over a million more votes than the conservative 
Parker in 1904. When Roosevelt was notified of his sweeping 
victory, he declared in a statement to the press, ‘“‘ The wise custom 
which limits the President to two terms regards the substance and 
not the form, and under no circumstances will I be a candidate for 
or accept another nomination.” 


THE FIGHT FOR REFORM RENEWED 


Roosevelt entered his second administration with redoubled 
energy for the work of reform. In his first annual message he 
called for more drastic regulation of the railways in particular. 
His proposal met with dogged opposition from the railway inter- 
ests, who pointed out that transportation charges in the United 
States were the cheapest in the world, but won enthusiastic 
support from the small shippers and the traveling public. The 
House responded promptly with a bill giving to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the absolute right to fix interstate rail- 
way rates, but the Senate was unwilling to go to that length. 

In the end, the Hepburn Act was passed on June 29, 1906. 
This measure gave the Commission the power to substitute 
fair rates for unreasonable rates in interstate commerce, and 
declared that the orders of the Commission should have binding 
effect unless set aside by a federal court. Notwithstanding the 
disappointment of the supporters of the House bill, the new law 
was an advance over the Act of 1887, for the burden of initiat- 
ing litigation to test the validity of the Commission’s orders 
now rested upon the railways, in place of the Commission as 
hitherto. 

The Hepburn Act also enlarged the authority of the Commission 
to include the control of express and sleeping-car companies and 
pipe lines. Free passes, which had hitherto been an insidious 
source of political corruption, were forbidden except under 
strict limitations. In addition, the Commission was empowered 
to prescribe the methods of bookkeeping and accounting which 
the roads must follow. The last provision was due, in part, to 
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the practice of certain companies in concealing corrupt expendi- 
tures through a manipulation of book entries. 

Other measures of Congress carried the principle of government 
regulation to new limits. In response to the Muckrakers’ crusade 
against patent medicines and adulterated foods, the Pure Food 
Law of 1906 was enacted for prohibiting the use of any “delete- 
rious drug, chemical or preservative” in prepared medicines or 
preserved foods that were sold in interstate commerce. This 
measure was presently reénforced by an act requiring the federal 
inspection of all meats shipped from one state into another. 

An employers’ liability act for interstate transportation com- 
panies was also passed in 1906. When declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court, a law which met the Court’s objections 
was adopted in April, 1908. In 1907 the question of the relation- 
ship of “Big Business” to national politics was taken up, and a 
law enacted forbidding corporations to make campaign contribu- 
tions in federal elections. A sister bill, providing for publicity 
of campaign funds and expenditures, was, however, defeated. 

Meantime, active steps were taken by the Attorney-General to 
assure the enforcement of the regulatory laws. In 1907 it was 
discovered that the American Sugar Refining Company had 
defrauded the government out of a large amount of import 
duties. The resulting legal actions led to the recovery of over 
$4,000,000 from the Company and the conviction of several of its 
officials. In the same year the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, was 
indicted for receiving rebates on petroleum shipped over the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad. The changed spirit of the times 
was reflected in the fine imposed by Judge K. M. Landis of the 
federal District Court, amounting to $29,240,000 on 1,462 
separate counts. To thoughtful people it seemed that Judge 
Landis’s decision was actuated by a desire for retaliation rather 
than a spirit of justice, and the case was subsequently dismissed 
by a higher court. 

Next to his program of corporation control, President Roose- 
velt gave chief attention to the conservation of the nation’s 
natural resources. Although the last of the desirable farming 
lands had passed into the hands of settlers in the late eighties, 
powerful private interests had been acquiring, often through 
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fraud, great tracts valuable for mineral deposits or timber or as 
irrigation sites. The result was the selfish exploitation or waste 
of raw materials and natural advantages which should have been 
utilized over a long period of years for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. At the turning of the century it was estimated 
that, at the current rate of consumption, the forests would last 
about thirty years longer, anthracite coal about fifty years, and 
bituminous perhaps a century. The supplies of petroleum, iron, 
and natural gas were already showing signs of depletion. Fur- 
thermore, great tracts of land regarded as worthless needed only 
proper attention from the government in order to become 
tillable. 

In the nineties Congress took some tentative steps to conserve 
our natural resources. By a statute of 1891, the President was 
authorized to set aside from time to time, as public reservations, 
any government lands bearing forests. The Carey Act of 1894 
offered government aid, in the form of arid lands, to any state 
that would agree to irrigate them and open them to settlers at 
reasonable prices. On these beginnings President Roosevelt 
enlarged. Commencing with his annual message of rtgor, he 
preached the gospel of conservation in public and in private until 
the masses came to understand the relationship between public- 
land policy and national welfare. 

His actions suited his words. Where his predecessors had set 
aside 45,000,000 acres of forest land under the law of 1891, Roose- 
velt increased the timber area by 148,000,000 acres, and through 
Gifford Pinchot, Chief of the Division of Forestry, began system- 
atic efforts to prevent forest fires and to retimber denuded 
tracts. By the close of his presidency, the larger part of the 
great forests remaining on the public lands in the Pacific and 
Rocky Mountain states had been set apart to be used perpetually 
in the interest of the whole nation. 

Important progress was made in the reclamation of unpro- 
ductive agricultural lands. The Carey Act had been meager of 
result; and in consequence, the Newlands Reclamation Act of 
1902 was enacted, which reserved the proceeds of public-land sales 
in sixteen semiarid Western states and territories as a fund to 
assist the construction of irrigation works. Soon one important 
project after another was undertaken, great dams and reservoirs 
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were constructed, and great thirsty tracts were supplied with 
water by irrigation. Steps were also taken to reclaim swamp or 
overflowed lands when they were of an interstate character. In 
order to protect mineral resources, Roosevelt withheld from sale 
and settlement a total of 64,000,000 acres that contained oil, coal, 
and other subsurface wealth. 

Another phase of conservation concerned the waterways. 
It was becoming increasingly apparent that, in order to relieve 
the congestion of the railways, the public must make greater use 
of water transportation. Furthermore, the destructive effects 
of the periodical floods on the Mississippi and elsewhere called 
for preventive measures on the part of the government. In 
1907 Roosevelt appointed an Inland Waterways Commission to 
study the problem from all angles, and on the basis of their report, 
appropriations began to be made for a systematic development of 
the nation’s rivers, lakes, and canals. 

The success of conservation required whole-hearted codperation 
by the states. In full realization of this fact, the President inau- 
gurated a new precedent by summoning the Governors of the 
states to a conference on conservation in 1908. Within eighteen 
months after its adjournment, forty-one state conservation 
commissions were appointed and in active operation. Though 
sometimes disappointing in immediate accomplishment, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s efforts undoubtedly had the effect of establishing 
conservation as a permanent American policy. Every succeeding 
Chief Executive has sought to build upon the foundations which 
he laid. 

As the campaign of 1908 approached, Roosevelt was at the full 
tide of his popularity. His great service to his country had 
consisted, not in the specific additions made to the statute book, 
but in giving the nation new faith in itself. Furthermore, at a 
time when labor and capital were ready to leap at each other’s 
throats, his voice declared with growing emphasis, ‘‘ The corpora- 
tion has come to stay just as the trade union has come to stay,” 
but he unfailingly added, both must bow to the will of the public. 
Conservatives who thought him too radical and radicals who 
thought him too conservative failed to perceive that he sought 
to hold the balance evenly between the contending elements in 
modern society. Always deeply indebted to the pioneer work of 
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the Muckrakers, he gave the prestige of his great office to the 
view that between the two extremes of unbridled individualism 
and paternalistic Socialism lay the middle path of intelligent 
social control. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
PROGRESSIVISM AT FLOOD TIDE, 1908-1917 


Tarr AS Party LEADER 


As the presidential election of 1908 approached, Roosevelt 
sternly repelled all suggestions of a ‘‘second elective term,”’ and 
threw his support to William Howard Taft of Ohio, who had 
been Secretary of War since 1904. Taft had consistently sup- 
ported the President’s policies in public and private, and he 
knew the insular dependencies as no other American. Never- 
theless, Roosevelt’s preference occasioned considerable public 
surprise, and among the progressive Republicans, distrust, for 
Taft in his earlier career as federal judge had shown pronounced 
conservative tendencies. 

They bowed to the judgment of their chief, however; and the 
latter, by adept management of the federal patronage and manip- 
ulation of the Southern delegates, succeeded in working his will 
on the first roll-call of the party convention at Chicago in the 
middle of June. J.S. Sherman of New York was nominated for 
Vice-President. The platform praised Roosevelt’s record in 
combating “the abuse of wealth and the tyranny of power,” 
called for ampler national regulation of trusts, and favored 
restrictions on the granting of injunctions in labor disputes. 
Recognition was accorded the growing demand for tariff reform 
by a pledge for “‘a revision of the tariff,’ to be based on the 
difference between ‘‘the cost of production at home and abroad, 
with a reasonable profit to American industries.”’ 

The disastrous defeat suffered by the candidate of the conserv- 
ative Democrats in 1904 brought the progressive wing strongly 
to the fore again. There followed naturally the triumphant 
nomination of the veteran progressive, Bryan, on the first ballot 
of the party convention, meeting in Denver on July 7. J. W. 
Kern of Indiana was named for the second place. “Shall the 
people rule?” was, according to the platform, ‘the overwhelming 
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issue,” forced on the nation by Roosevelt’s dictation of his suc- 
cessor, the ‘‘absolute domination of the Speaker”’ over the House, 
and the grip of the predatory interests on the party in power. 
Stigmatizing the Republican tariff plank as belated and insincere, 
the Democrats pledged themselves definitely to tariff “reduction.” 
The platform took a stronger position than had the Republicans 
against injunctions in labor disputes, and further demanded the 
destruction of capitalistic monopolies. 

In the ensuing campaign, both Taft and Bryan made long 
stumping tours. Chief stress was laid on the tariff question, and 
Taft was forced by Bryan to declare that the Republican plank 
meant revision downwards. For the first time in history, organ- 
ized labor sought officially to influence the outcome of a presi- 
dential election when the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor invited support of the Democrats because of their anti- 
injunction plank. In harmony with the new political morality, 
the Democrats before the election made public all individual 
contributions received in excess of $100, and both parties issued 
postelection statements. 

Taft proved the victor, receiving 321 electoral votes to 162 
for Bryan, and 51.6 per cent of the popular vote as compared 
with 43 per cent for his opponent. Afterwards, in explaining his 
defeat, Bryan declared ruefully that the Republican cause had 
enjoyed the unfair advantage of two presidential candidates — 
Taft the progressive who swept the West, and Taft the con- 
servative who carried the East. The Republicans also won 
majorities in both branches of Congress. 

Events quickly revealed that Roosevelt was mistaken in his 
judgment of Taft. Left to his own devices by Roosevelt’s de- 
parture on an African hunting-trip, the new President quickly 
reverted to his naturally conservative outlook on public questions. 
It is likely that he believed, without conscious disloyalty to his 
former chief’s policies, that the country needed time for recupera- 
tion and reflection after seven years of incessant agitation. At 
any rate, his kindly nature and imperturbable good humor 
inclined hn to conciliate the powerful party leaders whom his 
predecessor had antagonized® and soon convinced the progressive 
Republicans that he was deliberately engaged in betraying the 
cause so close to their hearts. 
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The most urgent problem that faced the new administration 
was tariff revision, a question in which Roosevelt had shown 
little or no interest.! The rising cost of living since 1900 had 
created deepening dissatisfaction with the Dingley Tariff of 
1897, which was blamed with allowing the Eastern manufacturers 
to exact extortionate profits from the purse of the public. The 
stronghold of this sentiment was the great grain-growing region 
of the Middle West, which formed the main support of the 
progressive movement. 

The President summoned a special session of Congress to deal 
with the question, and in accordance with his recommendations, 
the House passed the Payne bill providing for tariff revision in a 
downward direction. But under Aldrich’s leadership, the 
Senate promptly pounced upon the bill, and made 847 amend- 
ments, most of them for increased duties. The outcome of the 
differences was the Payne-Aldrich Act, signed by the President on 
August 5, 1909, which raised the average rate on all dutiable goods 
approximately one per cent over the Dingley law. Besides the 
normal rates, the President was empowered to impose a maximum 
scale of duties on imports from countries which discriminated 
against American trade. The law also levied a two-per-cent 
tax on the net earnings of corporations, and provided for a 
bipartisan tariff board:?} 

The bill had been stubbornly fought by the progressive leaders 
of the party, including Senators Cummins and J. P. Dolliver of 
Iowa, La Follette of Wisconsin, B. H. Bristow of Kansas, and 
A. J. Beveridge of Indiana. The fact that the duties on wool and 
woolens were left virtually unchanged created special resentment 
at a time when woolen manufacturing companies were declaring 
dividends up to fifty per cent. Even President Taft did not 
defend “Schedule K,” as it was called, though in a public address 
at Winona, Minnesota, he pronounced the new tariff as a whole 
“the best the country ever had.” 1 

The breach between the progressives and the administration 


1 Taft’s cabinet consisted of P. C. Knox of Pennsylvania, Secretary of State; 
F. MacVeagh of Illinois, Secretary of the Treasury; J. M. Dickinson of Tennessee, Secre- 
tary of War; G. W. Wickersham of New York, Attorney-General; F. H. Hitchcook of 
Massachusetts, Postmaster-General; G. von L. Meyer of Massachusetts, Secretary of the 
Navy; R. A. Ballinger of Washington, Secretary of the Interior; James Wilson of Iowa, 
Secretary of Agriculture; and C. Nagel of Missouri, Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 
Meyer and Wilson were holdovers from Roosevelt’s cabinet. 2 
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was presently widened by two other events. One of these 
appeared to involve Taft’s good faith toward the conservation 
of natural resources. In the summer of 1909, Gifford Pinchot, 
the Chief Forester, openly accused Secretary of the Interior 
Ballinger of lack of zeal in the protection of water-power sites 
and coal lands. The President stood by Ballinger, and dismissed 
Pinchot for insubordination. In consequence, the situation of 
the administration became so intolerable that presently Ballinger 
was ‘‘permitted” to resign. The incident as a whole deepened 
a widespread impression that Taft was a dupe of the “Special 
Interests.” 

Reform sentiment was further outraged by the failure of the 
President to aid the Western Republicans in their fight to reduce 
the powers of Speaker Joseph G. Cannon. In the course of 
many years, the presiding officer of the House had come not only 
to appoint all the committees of the House, but also, through his 
domination of the Rules Committee, to fix the limits of debate and 
to control the entire course of law-making. A man of confirmed 
standpat views, Speaker Cannon used his autocratic authority 
to the prejudice of the progressives. Consequently, on March 19, 
1910, the dissatisfied Republican group joined forces with the 
Democratic minority in a successful effort to curb the Speaker’s 
powers. Though Cannon was permitted to retain the speaker- 
ship, his right to appoint the Rules Committee and to act as 
one of its members was taken from him. When the Democrats 
came into control the next year, they went a step further, and 
made all committees elective by the House. 

The revolution in the House foreshadowed a greater one in 
the fall elections. On the issues of tariff reform and ‘Can- 
nonism,” the Democrats won decisive victories in all sections of 
the country, and gained control of the new House by a majority 
of 227 to 173 Republicans and one Socialist. Roosevelt, once 
more in the United States, made a long speaking tour, and 
though not openly hostile to the administration, his efforts were 
mainly directed in favor of progressive Republican candidates. 
Even New Jersey, a boss-ridden Republican state which had 
hitherto been the despair of the reformers, placed in the Gover- 
nor’s chair a progressive Democrat, Woodrow Wilson, recently 
President of Princeton University. 
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The lesson of the election was not lost upon Taft. In an 
effort to appease low-tariff sentiment, the President in January, 
Igiz, proposed to Congress a reciprocity pact with Canada, 
whereby the United States should remove or reduce the duties 
on many Canadian food products and raw materials in return for 
similar concessions on American farm implements and certain 
other commodities. The measure was supported by the Eastern 
Republicans, since it left the duties on manufactures untouched, 
but it roused a whirlwind of protest from the farming and lumber- 
ing interests of the Middle and Far West, who feared the con- 
sequences of Canadian competition in these products. 

Under the astute leadership of Oscar W. Underwood of Ala- 
bama, Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, the Democrats proceeded to take advantage of this new 
breach in their opponents’ ranks. Seeing in Canadian reciproc- 
ity an entering wedge for general tariff reduction, they helped 
the President carry his scheme through Congress in July, rortr. 
Taft’s victory, as it turned out, was short-lived because Canada 
subsequently rejected the terms. 

To offset the displeasure of the progressive Republicans, the 
Democrats next combined with them to pass a number of bills 
for lowering the tariff on Eastern manufactured articles. In 
succession, a “farmers’ free-list bill” was passed, the notorious 
“Schedule K”’ was revised, and bills were carried to scale down 
the duties on cotton goods, chemicals, and iron and steel. All 
these ran afoul the President’s veto, and served further to increase 
his unpopularity both within and without the party. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRESS UNDER TAFT 


Despite its shortcomings, the Taft administration had, in 
reality, done much in a quiet way to further the cause of reform. 
The dust raised by the Ballinger-Pinchot affair obscured the fact 
that Congress in 1911 appropriated a large sum of money for the 
purchase of forest lands lying in the vicinity of the headwaters of 
navigable streams inthe White Mountains and the Southern 
Appalachian System. Likewise, in toro and i911, Congress 
passed legislation for limiting the total amount of money which a 
candidate might spend in running for the House or the Senate, 
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and requiring the publication of all receipts and expenditures 
before and after both primaries and elections." 

In a similar spirit, the Mann-Elkins Act, passed in 1910, 
brought telegraph and telephone companies under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and amended the 
Hepburn Act so as to make the Commission’s orders for lower 
railway rates immediately effective, even when an investigation 
of their reasonableness was being conducted by the courts. In 
addition, the public-land laws were improved (1910), acts re- 
quiring the use of safety appliances on railways were strengthened 
(z910), a Bureau of Mines was established to study the welfare of 
the miners (1910), a parcels-post law was enacted (1912), and a 
Department of Labor was created with membership in the 
cabinet (1913). 

Prosecutions were also actively conducted against combinations 
under the Sherman Act. In May, 1911, the Supreme Court 
ordered the dissolution of the Standard Oil Company, and also of 
the American Tobacco Company, into separate competing units. 
The immediate rise in the value of Standard Oil stock indicated 
that the decision was of slight practical consequence. Indeed, 
the Court in these two decisions betrayed a conviction of the 
undesirability of reckless attempts to break up large-scale enter- 
prises. This appeared in the new construction which it placed 
upon the Sherman Act. Where that statute had outlawed 
“every”? contract or combination ‘in restraint of trade” (see 
page 370), the Supreme Court now interpreted the words to mean 
the prohibition merely of wndue or unreasonable restraints of 
trade. , 

Perhaps most important of all was the initiation of two new 
amendments to the Constitution. The controversy, begun in 
1895 by a Supreme Court decision against the federal income tax 
(see page 357), was solved, once for all, by the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, submitted by Congress to the states in 1909. By its 
provisions, Congress was empowered to levy an income tax 
without the necessity of apportioning it among the states accord- 
ing to population. The Seventeenth Amendment, #roposed by 


1The Supreme Court in 1921 held the Act of r9z0 unconstitutional in so far as it 
sought to regulate the expenditures of Senatorial candidates in primary elections. New- 
berry v. the United States. 
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Congress in 1912, represented the climax of the popular demand 
for a reconstitution of the Senate. By its terms, United States 
Senators were made elective by popular vote of the state instead 
of by the state legislature. 

The income-tax amendment was ratified by the state legisla- 
tures shortly before Taft left office, and the other amendment 
shortly thereafter. The adoption of these changes gave new 
hope to the reformers, who had long been contending that the 
federal Constitution was, for all practical purposes, unamendable. 
It was significant of the changed outlook of America that the 
Taft administration should clothe with constitutional sanction 
two reforms which had first been brought to prominent national 
attention by the Populists in 1892. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1912 


Had the President possessed qualities of leadership, he might 
have capitalized these constructive achievements to his political 
advantage. As it was, plans began to be made by progressive 
Republican leaders as early as January, 1911, to prevent his 
renomination. A formal organization was effected, and with 
some misgivings, Senator La Follette was presently indorsed as 
the logical Republican candidate. Although “ Fighting Bob’s”’ 
life-long battle for popular rights had placed him at the van of 
the progressive Republicans, he had never made the same appeal 
to the popular imagination as Roosevelt, and the feeling grew 
among the progressives that he lacked the vote-getting qualities 
necessary to unseat Taft in the national party convention. 

Increasing pressure was therefore exerted upon the ex-President 
to identify himself unreservedly with the movement against Taft. 
Finally, in February, 1912, Roosevelt in a speech before the Ohio 
constitutional convention made clear his support of those items 
of the progressive creed, which he had hitherto ignored or opposed. 
A few days later, following a temporary breakdown in La Fol- 
lette’s health, he announced his readiness to contest Taft’s 
nomination at the hands of the convention. 

Both the President and the ex-President went on the stump to 
present their claims to the party membership, and soon these 
former devoted friends became involved in an unedifying personal 
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controversy. The President denounced Roosevelt’s “explosive 
inconsistencies,” and warned the people against “‘political emo- 
tionalists”’ intent on plunging the country ‘‘into a condition that 
would find no parallel except in the French Revolution.” In 
scathing rejoinder, Roosevelt declared, “It is a bad trait to bite 
the hand that feeds you,” and charged Taft with being the 
beneficiary of “pure political brigandage.”’ 

The contest was not an uneven one. Although Roosevelt had 
a wider personal following, the President’s supporters controlled 
the party machinery for selecting delegates in most of the states, 
and absolutely controlled the South where the delegates were 
usually federal officeholders. In the twelve states, however, 
where preferential primaries were established by law, Roosevelt 
won 278 delegates, Taft 46, and La Follette 36. Elsewhere Taft 
was generally the favorite, though there was an unusually large 
number of contested seats. 

When the national convention assembled in Chicago on June 
18, 1912, the Republican National Committee, employing what 
the progressives called ‘“‘steamroller tactics,” awarded most of 
the contested seats to Taft delegates, and constructed a majority 
which renominated Taft and Sherman on the first ballot. Three 
hundred and forty-four Roosevelt delegates, representing one 
third of the membership, refused to vote, though critics unkindly 
pointed out that Roosevelt himself had secured Taft’s nomination 
four years before by similar methods. The platform, while 
declaring for a “‘self-controlled representative democracy,” care- 
fully skirted questions provocative of factional bitterness. The 
chief planks called for a federal commission to regulate trusts, 
a ‘“‘readjustment” of the tariff with the aid of a commission 
of experts, and a reformation of the monetary system. The 
Roosevelt supporters, unappeased, prepared to carry their case 
directly to the public. 

The Republican schism lent unusual interest to the proceedings 
of the Democratic convention, which assembled in Baltimore on 
June 25. For the first time in sixteen years the Democrats felt 
confident of victory, and emboldened by this circumstance, the 
conservative forces and professional politicians made a desperate 
effort to regain mastery of the party. Either Governor Judson 
Harmon of Ohio or Congressman Underwood was acceptable to 
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them as a candidate, and they resolved at all costs to defeat the 
nomination of Woodrow Wilson, who, as Governor of New Jersey, 
had shown himself to be a militant progressive. A fourth candi- 
date, Speaker Champ Clark, flirted with both factions, and on 
the tenth ballot actually polled a majority of the votes. 

That Clark failed of the requisite two-thirds vote was due to 
the energy and skill of William Jennings Bryan, who sat as a 
member of the Nebraska delegation. He fought the “predatory 
interests” at every turn, and kept the outside public constantly 
informed of his plans, with the result that thousands of approv- 
ing telegrams poured in to the delegates. The long balloting 
concluded with Wilson’s nomination on the forty-sixth trial. 
Governor T. R. Marshall of Indiana was named for the vice- 
presidency. The platform attributed the high cost of living to 
the Republican tariff, pledged “immediate downward revision,” 
repeated the labor-injunction plank of 1908, asked that the 
Sherman Act be restored to its original vigor, and demanded 
revision of the banking and currency laws. 

At the close of the Republican national convention, the Roose- 
velt delegates held a mass meeting with other dissatisfied Republi- 
cans, and decided upon the formation of a new party. The new 
organization was formally launched under the name of the 
“Progressive party”’ at a national convention held in Chicago on 
August 5. Amid scenes of high emotional excitement, Roose- 
velt and Governor Hiram Johnson of California were named to 
head the party ticket, and a platform was adopted which was 
perhaps the most unusual ever framed by any party having a 
chance for success. Its keynote was the pledge “‘to sweep away 
old abuses” and “build a new and nobler commonwealth.” To 
this end the platform advocated (1) such political reforms as 
direct primaries, the ‘‘short ballot,” initiative, referendum and 
the recall, equal suffrage, and a referendum on court decisions 
nullifying state legislation ; (2) such economic reforms as a federal 
commission to regulate industrial combinations, tariff revision 
by an expert commission without sacrifice of the protective prin- 
ciple, and an overhauling of the banking and currency laws; 
and (3) a wide variety of laws to secure ‘‘social and industrial 
justice.’ Among the last-named proposals were the eight-hour 
day, a “living wage,” the prohibition of child labor, and measures 
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for the prevention of industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases. 

The campaign was surprisingly quiet in view of its dramatic 
prelude. Roosevelt was inevitably the central figure. His 
followers were nicknamed ‘‘ Bull Moosers”’ from a chance expres- 
sion dropped by their leader, and he himself was censured for his 
unbounded ambition and egotism in seeking a third term. The 
most startling incident was the attempt of an insane man in 
Milwaukee to assassinate him. Although the Progressive pro- 
gram was widely condemned as radical and socialistic, the ticket 
received warm support from certain well-known capitalists, who 
saw in the elaborate provisions for government control of indus- 
trial conditions the best hope for an efficient and contented 
labor-force. It is significant that Gompers, as in 1908, called 
on organized labor to support the Democrats; indeed, the Pro- 
gressive platform nowhere definitely affirmed the right of the 
wage-earners to organize and strike. Wilson’s dignified and well- 
phrased utterances won growing favor with thoughtful people, 
who came to regard him as standing midway between candidates 
of extremist tendencies — ‘‘a progressive with the brakes on.” 

In any case the divided opposition made Democratic success 
inevitable. Many Republicans refrained from voting on election 
day, but a greater number of them rallied to their old idol, 
“Teddy.” Wilson received 435 electoral votes, Roosevelt 88, 
and Taft 8. But the distribution of the popular votes mirrored 
the situation more accurately, Wilson winning 41.8 per cent, 
Roosevelt 27.4, and Taft 23.2. In fact, the victor received one 
and one-third million votes less than the total polled by his two 
rivals, and fewer votes than Bryan had commanded in any of his 
three candidacies. The remarkable showing made by the new 
party promised to give it a permanent place in American politics, 
if, indeed, the Progressive strength represented anything more 


than personal attachment to a brilliant chief. 
/ 


THE REFORM PROGRAM OF THE DEMOCRATS, 1913-1014 Ve 


The new President embodied the best traditions of the party 
that elected him. A Virginian by birth, he had spent his mature 
years in the North, serving as professor, and then President, of 
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Princeton University since 1890. Like Jefferson, he was a 
philosopher and student of political institutions; his works on 
political science laid the foundations of the modern study of that 
subject in America. In common with Jackson, he was a militant 
believer in democracy, and possessed an intuitive understanding 
of the spiritual yearnings of the common people. His unvarying 
self-command and stubborn courage recalled Cleveland, whose 
neighbor he had been at Princeton. 

Unlike all these, however, he surveyed the world with the 
serene detachment of a man ever alert to discover the basic 
principles which govern the thoughts and activities of mankind. 
His espousal of popular rights, it is not too much to say, sprang 
from his head rather than his heart. Moreover, he possessed a 
literary style, which made of his messages and speeches fine 
tapestries woven of noble and luminous phrases. His hold on 
the American people rested, in large part, on their growing 
confidence in his high-mindedness and penetrating intelligence 
rather than on a devotion to his personal qualities, though he was 
deeply loved by his intimates. His intellectual aloofness proved 
a constant irritation to his political opponents, and often to his 
own party leaders, and in the end, contributed powerfully to his 
defeat in the greatest battle of his career, that for the ratification 
of the League of Nations. 

The election of 1912 was a victory for progressivism if not 
for the Progressives. Wilson showed no disposition to evade or 
straddle any of the urgent questions of the time. He felt a 
solemn mission to commit the Democrats unalterably to the 
progressive position, and by the appointment of Bryan as Secre- 
tary of State, he served notice, at the outset, of his open alliance 
with the reform wing of his party.’ In any case, this course 
was the part of political wisdom, for thereby the President might 
hope to undermine the strength of the Progressive party, and win 


1 The other members of the cabinet were: W. G. McAdoo of New York, Secretary of the 
Treasury; L. M. Garrison of New Jersey, Secretary of War; J. C. McReynolds of Tennessee, 
Attorney-General; A. S. Burleson of Texas, Postmaster-General; Josephus Daniels of 
North Carolina, Secretary of the Navy; F. K. Lane of California, Secretary of the Interior ; 
D. F. Houston of Missouri, Secretary of Agriculture; W.C. Redfield of New York, Secretary 
of Commerce; and W. B. Wilson of Pennsylvania, Secretary of Labor. Wilson was a former 
secretary of the United Mine Workers. The indebtedness of the Democratic party to the 
“Solid South”? was evidenced by the fact that five of the appointees, including McAdoo, 
were natives of ex-slave states. 
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for his administration that majority support among the people, 
which had been lacking in the presidential election. 

For the accomplishment of his task he possessed Democratic 
~ majorities in both branches of Congress. But the party as a 
whole was lacking in cohesion and in responsible leaders. More- 
over, for many years, Wilson as a student of government had 
maintained that the Chief Executive should not be a mere 
presiding officer of the government but an active and aggressive 
director of public policy, bearing a relationship to the party and 
the people comparable to that of the Prime Minister in Great 
Britain. 

Accordingly, he frankly assumed the reins of leadership, 
revived the custom, abandoned by Jefferson, of reading his 
messages to Congress, and in other ways enhanced the prestige 
of his position, even in a greater degree than had Roosevelt. In 
accounting for his legislative achievements, however, it must 
always be remembered that his administration was the beneficiary 
of all the agitation for democratic reform that had occurred since 
the opening of the century. 

Summoned in special session on April 7, 1913, the new Congress 
proceeded to carry through a legislative program which was one 
of the most notable in American history in scope and importance. 
Its first task was tariff revision. To safeguard their interests, 
agents of the protected manufacturers — the so-called ‘third 
house of Congress’’ — gathered from far and near to press their 
special claims, as on previous occasions. ‘Their efforts, however, 
came to nought and they themselves decamped in haste when 
the President, in a trenchant public statement, exposed the “‘ex- 
traordinary exertions” of the “insidious and numerous lobby.” 

The Underwood Tariff Act, as signed by the President on 
October 3, provided substantial reductions in the duties on 
important raw materials and foodstuffs, cotton and woolen goods, 
iron and steel, and other commodities, and abolished the tariff on 
more than one hundred items. Though primarily a tariff for 
revenue, many protective features were retained. In order to 
make up for the certain loss of revenue, advantage was taken of 
the recent Sixteenth Amendment, and a graduated tax was 
levied on all net incomes in excess of $3,000, with an additional 
exemption of $1,000 in the case of married persons. 
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The new tariff was well received by the public. Its actual 
fiscal effects were never fairly tested, for the outbreak of the 
World War in 1914 caused a sharp decline of imports and of 
customs revenue. The Underwood Act did not provide for a 
revival of the tariff board, established in 1909; but agitation in 
favor of such a body became subsequently so strong that in 
September, 1915, Congress created a bipartisan commission of 
six members to assist in tariff legislation. 

The second item on the Democratic program was a reorganiza- 
tion of the banking and currency system. The Act of 1900 had 
firmly established the gold standard, but had left unaltered 
another serious defect of the monetary system — its lack of elas- 
ticity. Under the then existing system, the amount of green- 
backs, treasury notes, and silver certificates was virtually 
stationary, and the quantity of national-bank notes, being based 
upon the ownership of government bonds by the banks, showed 
little fluctuation. Although the volume of gold varied from time 
to time, its movements were governed by the demands of inter- 
national trade and had no relation to domestic needs. Conse- 
quently, the currency of the country did not expand and contract 
as busy times demanded more, or dull times required less, of the 
circulating medium. 

In* November, 1907, the country was overtaken by a severe 
financial panic. Speculation had been rife for several years, 
particularly in trust development, and many industrial securities 
were selling far above their real value. Yet the blow fell with 
little warning. Most banks were in excellent condition, indus- 
tries flourishing, and labor fully employed. Suddenly, however, 
confidence became impaired, “‘runs”’ on banks started, factories 
shut down, and business generally became paralyzed. Thirteen 
banks failed in New York City alone. To afford relief, payroll 
checks and other substitutes for money were put into circulation, 
gold was imported from Europe, and the national treasury poured 
its surplus into banks of deposit in all parts of the country. By 
the middle of January, 1908, confidence was again restored. 

Other than overspeculation, the fundamental cause of the 
financial collapse seemed to be the inability of the national 
banks to enlarge the volume of their currency in a period of 
money stringency. Many business concerns which possessed 
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ample resources failed through their impotence to convert their 
assets into ready money and thus meet their obligations. An 
important contributory cause was the fact that each bank had to 
meet the crisis substantially alone. Although throughout the 
Panic there were ample funds in the vaults of the stronger banks, 
they were inclined to hoard their cash for fear of being them- 
selves left in the lurch. 

Students of finance also pointed to the unscrupulous activities 
of certain great financiers at the nation’s money center, New 
York. If these men did not actually form a “‘money trust,” 
they were nevertheless in a position to manipulate the available 
money supply in such a way as to serve their own ends and embar- 
rass the public. The crisis left a trail of indictments and suicides 
in high financial circles. 

Spurred to action by the financial breakdown, Congress in the 
Aldrich-Vreeland Act of May, 1908, authorized the creation of a 
National Monetary Commission to investigate the currency 
systems of the world as the basis for a reformation of the American 
system. For the next six years, the law empowered the national 
banks to increase their circulation in times of stringency by the 
issue of emergency bank notes, properly secured. These emer- 
gency issues should be guaranteed by the government, and be 
taxed on a graduated scale to insure their retirement as soon as 
the urgent need should cease. In 1912 the Monetary Commission 
made an elaborate report, but its scheme of reorganization 
received a cool reception, since private banking interests, instead 
of the government, were given control of the proposed system. 
Nevertheless, its investigations proved of great aid to the Demo- 
crats when, on President Wilson’s recommendation, they turned 
their attention to currency reform. 

On December 23, 1913, the Federal Reserve Act was adopted, 
representing the joint labors of Secretary McAdoo, Senator R. L. 
Owen, and Representative Carter Glass. The law was designed 
to cure the chief faults which experience had revealed in the old 
monetary system: (1) lack of codperation among banks during 
crises; (2) inelasticity of the currency supply; and (3) the con- 
centration of power in the hands of a few financial magnates. 

By the provisions of the new act, the country was divided into 
twelve districts, within each of which a “ Federal Reserve Bank”’ 
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was established at some principal city.1_ These regional banks 
serve as central reservoirs for the cash reserves of the national 
banks in their respective districts and of such state banks as 
choose to join the system.” Their primary function is to act as a 
bank for banks. Under strict regulations, it is possible to use 
the funds of the Federal Reserve Banks to assist individual local 
banks in periods of temporary embarrassment. 

Greater elasticity is given to the currency supply through the 
issuance of “‘ Federal Reserve notes” in times of money shortage. 
For this purpose, local banks may deposit with the Federal 
Reserve Bank, approved commercial paper (for example, promis- 
sory notes of reliable business concerns), and receive in exchange 
a supply of Federal Reserve notes. When the emergency is over, 
the process is, or may be, reversed. The Federal Reserve notes 
are expected eventually to replace the old national bank notes. 
To prevent manipulation by private bankers, the delicate and 
complicated machinery of the new banking plan was placed under 
the general supervision of a Federal Reserve Board, made up of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and five presidential appointees,? and under the immediate 
oversight of the special governing boards of the Reserve Banks 
of the several districts. 

Theystem quickly demonstrated its utility, and even won 
favor among those who, like the private banking interests, had 
originally fought its adoption. The regional banks operated 
harmoniously with each other; currency demands were promptly 
met; crop-moving difficulties, notably in the South, were over- 
come; and progress was made toward unifying the basic banking 
resources of the nation. Even the unusual commercial and 
financial situation created in America by the outbreak of the 
World War was cared for under the new arrangement without 
great strain. 

The next important task of the Democrats was trust regulation. 
Experience commended a system of control similar to that of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission over the railways, but it 

1 Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco. 

2The United States government also deposits its funds in the Federal Reserve Banks, 


thus abandoning the subtreasury system which had been in use since the forties. 
3 A sixth appointed member was added in 1923. 
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required vigorous leadership by the President to secure legislation 
along the lines that he desired. The results were embodied in 
two laws. On September 26, 1914, an act was passed which 
abolished the old Bureau of Corporations, established in 1903, 
and transferred its powers of investigating corporate abuses to a 
new body, the Federal Trade Commission, consisting of five 
appointed members. In addition, the Federal Trade Commission 
was given authority to issue orders prohibiting the use of “unfair 
methods of competition’? by business concerns in interstate 
trade. In cases of disobedience, the Commission was empowered 
to seek aid from the federal courts in the enforcement of its 
orders. 

A second law, the Clayton Anti-Trust Act of October 15, 
forbade many corporate practices which had thus far escaped 
specific condemnation by federal statute, such as interlocking 
directorates, discriminations in prices among purchasers, and 
the ownership by one corporation of stock in other similar 
enterprises. Other provisions dealt with labor grievances 
dating back at least as far as the Pullman strike of 1894. The 
Clayton Act exempted from antitrust prosecution all labor and 
agricultural organizations “lawfully carrying out the legitimate 
objects thereto.”” It proclaimed that strikes, peaceful picketing, 
and boycotting were not violations of any federal law. It also 
prohibited injunctions in labor disputes growing out of the terms 
and conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent 
irreparable injury, and required jury trial for contempt of court, 
except when the offense was committed in the presence of the 
judge. 

The public at large greeted the new trust legislation with high 
satisfaction. In labor circles the elation was unexampled. Sub- 
sequent decisions of the Supreme Court, however, tended to 
restrict narrowly the application of the labor clauses, and to rob 
the unions of many of the immunities which they had believed to 
be theirs. For instance, in one notable decision, that of the 
Duplex Printing case in 1921, the Court upheld an injunction, 
issued by a lower court, to prevent the membership of a national 
union from boycotting an employer. The decision was based 
upon the view that the benefits of the Clayton Act extend only 
to the employees immediately and directly involved in an 
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industrial controversy, and not to the members of their union 
throughout the country, who, by order of the national officers, 
join them in the boycott. Again in the Coronado decision in 
1922, the Supreme Court held that unions, although unincor- 
porated, are in every respect like corporations, and are liable for 
damages in their corporate capacity, including triple damages 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

The Congressional elections of 1914 gave the people a chance to 
pass judgment on the President’s masterful course. The voters 
were also given an opportunity to declare whether, upon sober 
second thought, they wished to abandon the Republican party 
for the Progressive party. On both points the outcome was 
clear. The Progressives revealed startling weaknesses all along 
the line, polling less than one half their number of votes in 1912. 
As a result of Republican gains, the Democratic majority in the 
House fell from 147 to 29; but the Democrats had cause for 
rejoicing, for they had maintained their control of Congress in 
what was essentially a two-party contest. It was evident 
that large numbers of Progressives had already made their 
transition into the President’s following. 


FURTH@R SOCIAL AND Economic LEGISLATION, 1915-1917 


Although foreign affairs, especially the great conflict in Europe, 
occupied increasing attention during the second half of the 
administration, the Democrats, nevertheless, proceeded ener- 
getically to the task of rounding out their program of economic 
and social legislation. In 1915 the Seamen’s Act, sponsored by 
La Follette, was adopted for the improvement of the living and 
working conditions of employees on ocean-going vessels and on 
lake and river craft. 

In the same year a bill passed Congress, denying the right of 
immigration to adult aliens who were unable to read English or 
some other language. This device of a “literacy test’? was 
espoused by those who viewed with alarm the newer immigration 
from Mediterranean Europe, for a very high percentage of these 
arrivals consisted of illiterates. By organized labor it was 
welcomed as an effective means of reducing the competition for 
work. Similar bills had been vetoed by Cleveland in 1897, and 
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by Taft in 1913, and now Wilson added his name to theirs, 
affirming that, where youthful educational opportunities were 
lacking, illiteracy did not argue an absence of natural capacity. 
Two years later, however, the advocates of the literacy test had 
their way. A bill for this purpose became a law over Wilson’s 
veto in February, 1917. 

In 1916 the Rural Credits Law was enacted. Its purpose was 
to give farmers credit facilities equal to those extended by the 
Federal Reserve System to manufacturers and merchants. 
Under the general administration of a Federal Farm Loan 
Board, named by the President, farmers were enabled to borrow 
money from Federal Land Banks on farm-mortgage security over 
long periods of time, at a lower rate of interest than an ordinary 
commercial bank would charge. Another measure of 1916, the 
Federal Workingman’s Compensation Act, authorized a federal 
allowance to civil-service employees during periods of dis- 
ability. 

Congress also tackled the problem of child employment. 
Although most of the states had laws to restrict child labor, others 
were notoriously laggard in this regard. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Constitution was silent on the subject, the need to 
improve the situation through national action was urgent. 
Accordingly, in a law of 1916 Congress, stretching to the utmost 
its power to regulate interstate commerce, excluded from inter- 
state transportation the products of factories employing children 
under fourteen years. Only about 150,000 working children 
fell directly within the scope of the law, but it was hoped that 
the example would indirectly benefit the 1,850,000 child laborers 
beyond the reach of the national authority. 

The Supreme Court, however, by a vote of five to four declared 
the law unconstitutional. Thereupon Congress, not to be 
balked, tried another scheme, and in 1918 imposed a tax of ten 
per cent on the net profits of factories employing children under 
the age of fourteen. This law was likewise held unconstitutional 
in 1922.1 At once a demand developed for a child-labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and in June, 1924, Congress took the 
desired action, submitting to the states a proposal to give Con- 
gress the “power to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 


1 The two cases were Hammer v Dagenhart and Bailey v. Drexel Fumiture Company. 
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persons under eighteen years of age.” The proposed Twentieth 
Amendment is now before the states for action. 

The administration’s friendly attitude toward labor was 
further demonstrated in a threatened railway strike of 1916. 
Since the passage of the Erdman Act in 1898 (see page 385), 
many labor troubles on the railways had been adjusted by the 
means of conciliation provided in that law. The Act contained 
imperfections, however, and in July, 1913, the Newlands Act set 
up a permanent Board of Mediation and Conciliation with 
broader powers to assist in the settlement of railway labor con- 
troversies. Although the Board lacked compulsory powers, a 
total of sixty-one disputes were adjusted under its direction by 
October, 1916. 

Nevertheless, when the four great Railway Brotherhoods, 
representing 325,000 engineers, firemen, conductors, and trainmen, 
made a concerted demand for a standard eight-hour workday in 
March, 1916, they refused to submit the matter to the Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation. In the old days, when organized 
labor was weak, capital had refused arbitration; now, with labor 
holding the whip-hand, the railway executives championed the 
cause of arbitration. The demand of the Brotherhoods embraced 
not merely a-horter day, but also the same pay as for the existing 
ten-hour day, with a time-and-a-half rate for overtime. By the 
employers, who denied that the business could be reorganized on 
an eight-hour basis, this was denounced as a covert demand for 
higher wages by a group of the best-paid skilled workers in 
America. 

Other means of adjustment failing, President Wilson in August 
intervened in the controversy on his own initiative. Acting with 
the approval of the Brotherhoods, he appealed to the railway 
executives to accept the basic eight-hour day, leaving to arbitra- 
tion merely the question of overtime pay. The refusal of the 
latter brought matters to a deadlock. With a nationwide railway 
tie-up imminent on September 4, involving grave consequences 
for the public, the President went before Congress on August 29, 
and asked for the immediate enactment of a law granting ten- 
hours’ pay for the first eight hours of work each day, with 
proportionate additional compensation for overtime. Wilson, 
in defending his action, declared that “the eight-hour day now 
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undoubtedly has the sanction of the judgment of society in its 
favor.” 

Within exactly one hundred hours after the President’s appear- 
ance at the Capitol, the Adamson Law was passed, embodying 
his proposals. He had also urged an amendment to the Newlands 
Act, declaring illegal henceforth any strike or lockout while a 
government investigation of a labor controversy was pending. 
This recommendation, however, was ignored. The crisis was 
averted, but critics of the administration pronounced the “‘sur- 
render” of the government to organized labor a precedent 
fraught with serious consequences for the future. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COLONIAL EMPIRE 


COMPLETING THE Forty-E1cHT STATES 


In the opening years of the twentieth century the last of the 
continental domain of the United States was laid out into states. 
Oklahoma was the first of the three remaining territories to gain 
this coveted distinction. Early in 1889, the Creeks and Seminoles 
sold to the United States an unoccupied district near the center 
of Indian Territory known as “Oklahoma,” and on April 22, 
1889, this tract, consisting of more than one million acres, was 
thrown open to white settlement. At noon of that day, thou- 
sands of would-be homesteaders — on foot, on horseback, in every 
conceivable vehicle — rushed frantically over the border to claim 
fertile quartersections or choice town-lots. By nightfall Guthrie 
had sprung into being with a tented population of 10,000, and 
Oklahoma City and other places had made robust beginnings. 
Additional tracts were subsequently opened to settlement, and 
similar scenes enacted. 

In 1890 the territory of Oklahoma was formally erected, 
embracing an irregular area in the western part of old Indian 
Territory, together with a narrow rectangular strip (‘‘No Man’s 
Land’’), bordering upon the most northern section of Texas. 
Agitation for statehood commenced almost at once, but eventual 
admission was delayed by the question whether two states should 
be organized, one Indian and one white, or a single unified 
commonwealth. In 1907 the entire area, including all of Indian 
Territory, was finally admitted into the Union as a single state. 

In that year, Indians and negroes formed one eighth of the 
population as compared with one third in 1890. During the 
territorial period the white population had increased from 
172,554 to 1,054,376, more than six-fold. The constitution of the 
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new state excited wide interest. Enjoying free scope in the 
modeling of their government, the members of the constitutional 
convention put into the instrument practically all the radical 
democratic innovations of the day. 

‘The forty-seventh and forty-eighth states followed in 1912. 
The original territory of New Mexico had been created in the 
stormy days of the Compromise of 1850, and had been subdivided 
into the territories of Arizona and New Mexico in 1863 at the 
time of the discovery of precious minerals. The population of 
the two regions grew but slowly, though a new era opened with 
the progress of irrigation and the spread of large-scale mining 
toward the close of the century. 

As in the case of Oklahoma, the constitutions proposed for the 
two new states reflected the democratic idealism of the times, 
and the Arizona constitution even included a provision for the 
recall of judges by popular vote. Congress, upon President 
Taft’s recommendation, refused to complete the act of admission 
for Arizona until this objectionable feature should be removed. 
Arizona acceded, but only to restore the offending provision by a 
constitutional amendment as soon as full statehood was achieved. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A COLONIAL POLICY 


The admission of New Mexico and Arizona completed, for the 
time at least, the process of state-building and federal integration 
which had its origins in the early colonial settlements. In the 
period since the Civil War, the United States had gathered 
colonial possessions —“‘in a fit of absent-mindedness,” as 
Seeley once remarked of Great Britain — in widely separate parts 
of the world. But these lands contained peoples of diverse races 
and religions, in all stages of cultural and political progress ; 
their historical traditions and political institutions and ideals were 
totally unlike those of the American stock. The United States, 
in consequence, was confronted with the problem whether these 
new accessions should, in harmony with long-established practice, 
be granted large powers of home rule as a training school for 
eventual statehood, or whether they should be held permanently 
as provinces. 

The problem became urgent with the numerous acquisitions 
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made after 1898. Publicists and statesmen gave earnest con- 
sideration to the question. Its solution was inextricably en- 
tangled with considerations of political expediency and with 
questions of historic American ideals, and in last analysis, it 
devolved upon the Supreme Court to decide whether any depar- 
ture from customary American practice was warranted by the 
Constitution. 

In 1900 and 1901, a series of cases came before the Supreme 
Court involving the position of the insular annexations in our 
political system.’ In answer to the basic question, ‘Does the 
Constitution follow the flag?” the Court decided “yes” but with 
important and sweeping qualifications. The Constitution was 
held to consist of two kinds of provisions, ‘‘fundamental”’ and 
*“‘formal,’’ only the former of which applied to the dependencies. 
The Court intimated that it would declare from time to time, as 
specific cases arose, which provisions possessed this ‘“funda- 
mental” quality. 

In deciding the concrete issues then before it, the trend of the 
Court’s thinking became apparent. According to the ‘Insular 
Cases,” the inhabitants of these scattered possessions are not 
citizens of the United States unless and until Congress expressly 
confers citizenship on them. The constitutional guarantees 
enjoyed by citizens, such as indictment by grand jury and trial 
by jury, do not belong to them unless and until Congress 
so provides. As respects tariff laws, duties may be imposed 
on commerce between the United States and its overseas 
dependencies. 

In other words, Congress was, for all practical purposes, left 
free to administer the new acquisitions as it saw fit. Accordingly, 
Congress was able, without hampering restrictions, to work out a 
colonial policy which, in many striking respects, resembled that of 
the modern British Empire. Diversity, rather than uniformity, 
became the guiding principle. In each case, an effort was made 
to legislate in accord with the special needs of the dependency, and 
to suit the regulations to the political and economic progress of 
the people. 


1 Downes v. Bidwell (1900), De Lima v. Bidwell (1900), Dooley v. the United States 
(1901), Pepke v. the United States (1901), Hawaii v. Mankichi (1901), Dorr v. the United 
States (1904). 
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HAWAII AND ALASKA 


Where the circumstances seemed to justify, full territorial 
status was granted after a suitable period of probation. Hawaii 
was the first of the outlying possessions to receive this boon. 
By the Organic Act of April 30, 1900, American citizenship was 
conferred on the inhabitants,! an elective legislature was author- 
ized, and the franchise was bestowed on all male adults who could 
read, write, and speak the Hawaiian or the English language. 
The Governor and Secretary of Hawaii are appointed by the 
President and the Senate. 

Under the American régime the territory made steady progress. 
An excellent school system was developed, capped by the state- 
supported University of Hawaii. English is the language gen- 
erally used in the schools. The principal industry of the islands 
is the culture of sugar cane and the production of raw sugar, the 
yield per acre being larger than that of any other country. Next 
in importance is the growing and canning of pineapples. The 
product of this industry increased 1,094 per cent from 1909 to 
1919. 

Standing at the crossroads of the Pacific, the islands have 
received infusions from many nationalities. Of the total popula- 
tion of 255,912 in 1920, there were 109,274 Japanese, 27,002 
Portuguese, 23,723 Hawaiians, 18,027 part-Hawaiians, 23,507 
Chinese, 21,031 Filipinos, and 19,708 Americans. The native 
stock has steadily dwindled since early times, chiefly through 
intermarriage with other strains. As a result of the literacy 
qualification on the suffrage, the political power is largely in the 
hands of the English-speaking inhabitants. 

The next noncontiguous possession to become an organized 
territory was Alaska, whose annexation, it will be remembered, 
dated back to the Treaty of 1867.2 “‘Seward’s Ice-Box”’ showed 
little sign of development for many years. The bulk of the 
inhabitants was Indian and Eskimo, and the chief sources of 
wealth were the fur-seal industry and the fisheries. Not until 
1884 was Alaska given a resident civil government and then 


1 That is, all persons who were “citizens of the Republic of Hawaii on August 12, 1898.” 
2 By this treaty, the rights and immunities of American citizenship were conferred upon 
the inhabitants, excepting the uncivilized native tribes. 
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without powers of self-rule. In the years thereafter, penetration 
of the Alaskan interior by whites gradually unlocked its geo- 
graphical secrets. The finding of gold on Klondike Creek in- 
1896, on the Canadian side of the border, precipitated a gold- 
rush from all parts of the world, which soon led to the discovery 
of valuable deposits in American territory — along the Yukon, 
around the head of Cook Inlet, and about Nome, near Bering 
Strait. This new treasure-trove yielded $320,000,000 in gold, 
from American sources alone, up to 1921. Few of the gold- 
seekers, however, became permanent settlers. 

In 1903 the Homestead Act was extended to the dependency, 
though for many years there was little demand for land for 
settlement. Increasing knowledge of Alaskan natural resources 
caused this subject to loom large in the national conservation 
program. The best timber lands were set aside as national 
reserves, and efforts were made to protect coal and other mineral 
lands from unlawful seizure. With the gradual growth of a 
settled white population, Congress, by the Organic Act of August 
24, 1912, granted Alaska territorial status. The first legislature 
of the new territory extended the suffrage to women. 

Inadequate transportation facilities continued to hamper 
Alaska’s development; and in default of other means, Congress 
provided in 1914 for the government construction and operation 
of a railroad, not to exceed one thousand miJes in length. This is 
the first time the United States ever essayed the réle of railway 
owner and operator in times of peace.’ The population con- 
tinued small, numbering 54,899 in 1920, of whom a slight majority 
were whites. With many difficulties yet to be overcome, there 
can be little doubt that Alaska is a great natural storehouse, 
which, with prudent management, will serve the people of the 
nation for ages to come. 


THE PHILIPPINES UNDER AMERICAN RULE 


The Philippines were the third outlying possession to achieve 
a large measure of autonomy. The archipelago embraces no 
less than 7,083 islands, of which the most important are Luzon, 


1 Jn 1924, the line was in operation from Seward to Fairbanks, 467 miles, with spurs to 
coal mines that brought the total to 541 miles. 
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Mindanao, Samar, Negros, Palawan, and Panay. Its total land 
area is slightly larger than that of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Racially of Malayan stock, the native population of 11,000,000 
persons contains representatives of about thirty different tribes, 
speaking a wide variety of dialects. When annexation took place, 
the civilized inhabitants were nearly all of the Catholic faith, 
and ranged in culture from educated and wealthy Spaniards 
to illiterate and degraded natives. The “wild tribes” made up 
perhaps one tenth of the entire population. 

At the time the Senate ratified the Spanish-American Peace 
Treaty (February, 1899), the Filipinos were engaged in a war for 
independence against the United States under the leadership 
of Aguinaldo. Lackingsufficient arms, ammunition, and military 
experience, the odds were heavily against the insurrectionists. 
The native forces were always badly defeated in pitched battles, 
and they therefore resorted to guerilla warfare, laying waste the 
fields, and surprising and massacring American outposts and 
detachments. The American troops, angered by the barbarisms 
inflicted upon captive comrades, were often guilty of cruelties 
in return. 

In March, 1901, Brigadier-General Frederick Funston with a 
small party captured Aguinaldo by a daring exploit, and the 
latter presently issued a proclamation to his followers to give up 
the struggle. But it was not until July 4, 1902, that President 
Roosevelt officially declared the islands pacified. Even after- 
ward, sporadic outbreaks occurred, notably among the Moros 
and other wild tribes. The cost of pacifying the Philippines 
amounted to $170,000,000, more than eight times the purchase 
price. 

At the outset, the islands were placed under a strict military 
government. In March, 1900, however, President McKinley 
appointed a Commission of five civilians, headed by Taft, then a 
federal Judge, to assist the Military Governor in the capacity of 
a legislative body. On July 4, 1901, the military régime was 
abandoned, and all powers of government were transferred to the 
Philippine Commission under Taft as Civil Governor. The 
Commission was enlarged a few months later to include three 
native members, appointed by the President. Under the Com- 
mission’s authority, energetic steps were taken to reorganize 
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the provincial and municipal governments in the more civilized 
sections. The suffrage was granted in local elections to males, 
twenty-three years of age, who were taxpayers or property- 
owners, or who could speak, read, and write English or Spanish, 
or who had once held municipal office. 

The aim of the American government was to accord rights of 
self-rule as rapidly as the conditions seemed to warrant. In 
harmony with this policy, the Organic Act of July 1, 1902, 
declared the inhabitants to be ‘citizens of the Philippine Islands, 
and as such entitled to the protection of the United States.” 
Most of the constitutional guarantees for the protection of life, 
liberty, and property were extended to them, except trial by jury, 
which could not easily be grafted on to the old Spanish legal 
system. The authority of the Civil Governor and the Commis- 
sion was continued, but the Act provided for the eventual 
creation of a bicameral legislature. In 1907 this pledge was 
fulfilled. The Commission became the upper house, and the 
lower house was elected by the voters. 

Under American rule the islands made rapid progress. One 
longstanding native grievance had been the vast economic and 
political power wielded by three Roman Catholic orders, which 
owned great tracts of fertile land and controlled much of the 
local government. The Filipinos hated the friars so bitterly 
that, during the revolt, they had expelled them from the islands 
with great cruelty. With the establishment of American author- 
ity, the friars reasserted their legal rights, though the natives 
generally ignored their claims. As a way out, Governor Taft 
took up the matter with the papal authorities in Rome in person, 
and in 1903 the United States purchased the 410,000 acres for 
$7,239,000. 

One of the most important reforms was the development of a 
public school system, culminating in the state-supported Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. Hundreds of young American men and 
women went to the islands and taught Filipino children, while 
the normal school at Manila was greatly enlarged, and many 
native teachers trained there. With 200,000 children in the 
schools in 1902, the number more than doubled by 1907, and 
reached the surprising total of nearly one million in 1920. This 
phenomenal expansion often made it difficult to secure properly 
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qualified teachers. Through the channel of schoolroom instruc- 
tion, English is, with the full consent of the Filipinos, on the 
way to becoming the universal language of the islands. With 
the population divided by speech barriers, the natives see in 
a common language a necessary basis of Philippine national 
solidarity. 

The social and economic advance has likewise been great. A 
currency system was established, and a comprehensive program 
of public works carried on, including the construction of high- 
ways, bridges, port improvements, lighthouses, irrigation works, 
and government buildings. With the aid of American capital, 
agriculture made rapid strides, notably in the cultivation of rice, 
cocoanuts, sugar, and hemp. ‘The rich mineral resources of the 
islands, however, have scarcely been touched. Public order was 
assured by the establishment of an able native constabulary, 
and prison administration was reorganized. There remained, 
however, insufficient provision for public health, sanitation, and 
hospitals. 

In all these reforms the Filipinos warmly codperated. Keenly 
aware of their own political inexperience, they sought to derive a 
maximum of benefit from this intimate contact with a progressive 
Western people. In return, the American officials placed natives 
in positions of trust and responsibility as rapidly as circumstances 
seemed to justify. Never once, however, did the Filipinos yield 
their aspirations for national freedom. ‘The chief issue between 
the two main political parties, the Nacionalista and the Nacional 
Progresista, has been merely the question of how soon inde- 
pendence should come. The Nacionalistas, advocating immedi- 
ate independence, have controlled the House of Representatives 
since its creation in 1907. 

In the United States the cause of Philippine freedom has been 
most actively supported by the Democratic party. In 1913 
President Wilson appointed Filipinos for the first time to a 
majority of the nine seats in the upper chamber, or Commission, 
thereby insuring full native control of the insular legislature. 
This was followed on August 29, 1916, by a new organic law, the 
Jones Act, which gave the islands what was, in many respects, 
a territorial status. Both houses of the Philippine legislature 
were made elective, and the number of voters was trebled by 
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including all male adults who could read and write a native 
dialect. The chief executive functions remained in the Governor- 
General, appointed by the United States. American citizenship 
was withheld, however, since the Philippines were not regarded 
as a permanent possession. 

The preamble of the Jones Act further stated the purpose of 
the United States to recognize the independence of the islands 
“as soon as a stable government can be established therein.” 
While the bill was before Congress, a Senate amendment proposed 
the granting of national freedom within from two to four years, 
but the House insisted upon the conditional pledge. Under the 
new Organic Act, the Filipinos were confronted almost at once 
with a severe test of their capacity for self-rule, due to the financial 
and economic disturbances attendant upon the World War. 
Hostile critics saw evidences of governmental incompetence on 
every hand. Nevertheless, President Wilson in his message of 
December 2, 1920, declared that the Philippine people, having 
“succeeded in maintaining a stable government,” were ready 
for independence. 

With the accession of the Republicans to power a few months 
later, a different influence became ascendant. President Harding 
sent Major-General Leonard Wood and former Governor-General 
W. C. Forbes to make a thorough survey of Philippine conditions. 
In their report, these men, while recognizing the many solid 
achievements of the Filipinos, recommended “that the present 
general status . . . continue until the people have had time 
to absorb and thoroughly master the powers already in their 
hands,” and ‘‘that under no circumstances should the American 
government permit to be established in the Philippine Islands a 
situation which would leave the United States in a position of 
responsibility without authority.”” Under the Republican sway, 
therefore, the policy of the United States is to postpone further 
the granting of Philippine freedom, and that event will doubt- 
less have to await the return of the Democrats to a complete 
control of the government at Washington. Meantime the ag- 
itation for a separate national existence continues at full blast 
in the Philippines. The suggestion that eventual independence 
should be under American protection has wide support among 
the Filipinos themselves. 
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Porto Rico AND OTHER OVERSEAS DEPENDENCIES 


Six months after the granting of autonomy to the Philippines, 
Porto Rico was given full territorial status. This island has an 
area nearly three times as great as that of Rhode Island. Unlike 
most Caribbean countries, the population was largely white in 
1899, and the insular resources enabled the people to maintain a 
standard of living unusually high for the tropics. The new 
domain remained under American military authority until a civil 
government was set up by the Foraker Act of April 12, 1900. 
Under the new system, the Governor and the upper house of the 
legislature were appointed by the President, and the lower house 
elected by the qualified voters. The people were declared to be 
“citizens of Porto Rico.” 

As elsewhere, American control brought vast improvements 
in government, education, and social and economic conditions. 
In 1899 there were but 430 miles of completed highways; in 
t919, 1914 miles. In 1899 there were practically no public-school 
buildings; twenty years later there were 529, erected at a cost 
of more than $2,500,000. In the same period, illiteracy declined 
from 79.6 per cent to 55 percent. Public-health agencies, includ- 
ing sewage systems, quarantine regulations, hospitals, and other 
sanitary measures, were introduced, and such scourges as 
yellow fever and smallpox were almost completely stamped from 
the island. Before the American occupation, coffee was the 
chief crop, but now sugar cane holds first rank, with coffee 
and tobacco as the next most valuable industries. The total 
population in 1920 was 1,299,809, of whom 948,709 were whites 
and the rest mulattoes and negroes. 

The Porto Ricans assisted wholeheartedly in these advances. 
Nevertheless, they were discontented because they had not been 
granted American citizenship or a sufficiently large measure of 
home rule. In 1914 President Wilson reconstructed the upper 
house so as to give the natives a majority of the appointments, and 
on March 2, 1917, their demands were more fully met by the 
passage of a new Organic Act. This law continued the authority 
of the American Governor, but made the upper legislative 
chamber elective as well as the lower. Full American citizen- 
ship was conferred on the people with manhood suffrage. No 
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other nation ever set up, in a tropical colony, an electoral system 
of such liberality. Nevertheless, or perhaps because of this 
fact, restiveness continued among the population, an active 
minority favoring independence and the larger number member- 
ship in the Union. The situation will be greatly clarified when 
Congress makes a definite declaration of its future intentions 
toward Porto Rico. 

In addition to these noncontiguous organized territories, a 
host of smaller overseas possessions have continued to be governed 
directly by the United States without local legislatures. In 
American Samoa, all governmental authority resides in the 
Commandant of the United States Naval Station at Pago-Pago, 
who in turn appoints native Governors in the three political 
subdivisions. The natives, numbering 8,068 in 1920, are 
of the highest type of the Polynesian race, and can all read 
and write. 

The same system of administration by naval commandant pre- 
vails in the island of Guam. The present generation of natives, 
numbering 13,698 in 1920, are a mixed race with the Malayan 
strain uppermost. Instruction in the English language is 
compulsory. In the case of the Panama Canal Zone, the 
administration is in charge of a Governor appointed by the 
Secretary of War. Wake, Midway, Howland, Baker, and the 
numerous guano islands, containing few or no inhabitants, have 
not been placed under any organized form of government. 

In 1917 the insular area of the United States was increased by 
the addition of the Danish West Indies or Virgin Islands. This 
group, situated sixty miles east of Porto Rico, consists of St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John, and of about fifty smaller 
islands, mostly uninhabited. Attracted by the splendid harbor 
of St. Thomas, Secretary of State Seward had attempted to 
purchase the islands in 1867, but the treaty failed in the United 
States Senate. 

The desirability of American ownership became increasingly 
apparent to the government at Washington with the progress of 
our isthmian-canal plans. A treaty of annexation was approved 
by the American Senate in 1902, but was rejected by the upper 
chamber of the Danish Rigsdag. A third attempt, however, in 
1916, resulted in the formal transfer of the islands to the United 
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States the next year for $25,000,000. By the Organic Act of 
March 3, 1917, the islands were placed under the authority of 
an American naval or military officer as Governor. The people 
were permitted to enjoy home rule in purely local matters as 
heretofore. In 1917 the population was 26,051. Education is 
compulsory, and the language of the people is English. | / 


THE CARIBBEAN PROTECTORATES 


In the early years of the twentieth century the American polit- 
ical system, as a result of the new colonial policy, came to assume 
the distinguishing characteristics of a colonial empire. Attached 
to the federal union of self-governing states were the outlying 
organized territories, inhabited by alien populations enjoying 
a large share of home rule. Whether these territories might 
expect eventual statehood was an unsettled question. Ona plane 
below these were the numerous insular possessions, comparable to 
the ‘‘Crown Colonies” of Great Britain, which were under direct 
rule of the Washington government with little or no rights of 
self-government. A few of the subject peoples, one notably, 
were held against their desires, and longed for independence ; 
but everywhere the extension of American rule had been attended 
by marked improvements in the condition of the mass of the 
people. Nor did the resemblance end here. The imperial 
structure was rounded out by the development of a sphere of 
influence in the Caribbean Sea, involving the creation of political 
and financial protectorates. 

The first impulse toward the development of American pro- 
tectorates came as a result of the responsibilities which the 
United States assumed toward Cuba under the Spanish-American. 
Peace Treaty. When the American military administration 
took charge on January 1, 1899, the island was disorganized 
politically and economically. Furthermore, two thirds of the 
population could neither read nor write. The task fell to 
Major-General J. R. Brooke and his successor, Major-General 
Leonard Wood, to introduce order into the chaos. Under their 
direction, emergency relief was afforded the destitute, far-reaching 
sanitary refers introduced, order established, the legal system 
reorganized, and highway construction Resun on an extensive 
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scale. Likewise, church and state were separated, and the edu- 
cational system was renovated and extended. 

In July, 1900, Wood set in motion the machinery for the estab- 
lishment of the Cuban Republic. The constitutional convention 
assembled at Havana on November 5, and framed a national 
constitution modeled on that of the United States. Despite 
Wood’s urgent representations, nothing in the proposed instru- 
ment defined the future relations of Cuba with the United States. 
The American Congress, however, held the whiphand. By the 
Platt Amendment to the Army Appropriation Act of March 2, 
rgo1, the President was instructed to continue the military 
occupation until certain specified provisions were inserted in the 
Cuban Constitution. 

These included a pledge that Cuba should never allow any 
foreign power to impair her independence or territorial integrity 
in any manner, nor contract any debt for which her ordinary 
revenues were inadequate, and also an express recognition of the 
right of the United States to intervene at any time to preserve 
the island’s independence or orderly government. In addition, 
Cuba was required to accord the United States the privilege of 
acquiring naval bases on the island.! With great reluctance, the 
convention made the required concessions, and two years later, 
the stipulations were embodied in a treaty. 

The government of the Republic of Cuba was formally installed 
on May 20, 1902. Handicapped by a bad heritage, the people 
were slow to accept the ballot as superior to the bullet in the 
settlement of public issues. Civil disorders growing out of the 
presidential election of 1906 led to a second military occu- 
pation of the island, under the Platt Amendment, which lasted 
from September 26 of that year to January 28, 1909. In his mes- 
sage to Congress on December 3, 1906, Roosevelt made it clear 
that, while the United States had no desire to annex Cuba, 
it was ‘‘absolutely out of the question” for the island to con- 
tinue independent should the “insurrectionary habit’? become 
“confirmed.” One of the important reforms accomplished by 
the second military occupation was the promulgation of a new 
and improved election law. 


1 Such stations were presently leased at Bahia Honda and Guantanamo, but the former 
was abandoned in ro12. 
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Again during the presidential contest of 1912 serious riots 
caused the United States to concentrate a fleet at Key West, 
though more decisive measures proved unnecessary. A revolt of 
1917, provoked by a disputed election of 1916, caused American 
marines to be landed at Santiago, Camaguey, and elsewhere for 
the preservation of order. The detachment at Camaguey re- 
mained until January, 1922. To prevent a recurrence of such 
tumults, a new electoral law, drafted with the assistance of 
Major-General E. H. Crowder of the United States Army, was 
adopted by the Cuban Congress in August, 1919. The conduct 
of the election of 1920 showed little improvement, however, 
and Crowder had to return to Cuba in order to effect the peaceable 
seating of the successful candidate. At his instance, also, the 
insular Congress in 1922 undertook an extensive program of 
governmental reform, designed to do away with financial irregu- 
larities and extravagance, and to improve the administration of 
justice. 

The steadying hand of the Washington government undoubt- 
edly saved Cuba from a career of turbulence and chronic revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Platt Amendment has continued to 
cause resentment among important elements of the Cuban people, 
who believe that: they should be allowed to work out their 
national destiny without foreign interference. Cuba has, on the 
whole, prospered mightily as an American protectorate. Com- 
mercially and economically, she is bound up very closely with the 
United States since seventy-five per cent of her business is now 
done with us. 

Shortly after the establishment of republican Cuba, a second 
event in the Caribbean demonstrated the importance of firm 
American control in that region. In December, 1902, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Italy undertook a blockade of Venezuela in 
order to compel the payment of longstanding obligations to 
their subjects. Venezuela promptly agreed to submit the claims 
to arbitration, but Germany, seeing a chance to secure lodgment 
on Latin-American soil, refused to withdraw her warships. 
When ordinary diplomatic means failed, President Roosevelt, 
after notifying the American fleet in the West Indies to be 
prepared for instant action, gave Germany forty-eight hours to 
accept arbitration. The German government promptly yielded. 
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The moral of the episode was evident if Latin-American ter- 
ritory was to be protected from the danger of foreign aggrandise- 
ment. As Roosevelt informed Congress in December, 1904, 
“Chronic wrongdoing ...may in America, as_ elsewhere, 
ultimately require intervention by some civilized nation, and in 
the Western Hemisphere, the adherence of the United States to 
the Monroe Doctrine may force the United States, however 
reluctantly, . . . to the exercise of an international police 
power.”’ 

A third reason for the extension of American authority in the 
Caribbean arose from the acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone 
in November, 1903. The canal was the jugular vein of American 
sea power, and every means had to be taken to insure its invulner- 
ability. As a measure to insure stability in the adjoining terri- 
tory, the United States guaranteed the independence of the new 
Republic of Panama, in return for the constitutional privilege of 
intervening with armed force whenever necessary “for the 
reéstablishment of constitutional peace and order.” This con- 
stituted the second application of the Platt-Amendment principle 
to a Caribbean republic. 

Accordingly, by early 1904, the Caribbean sphere of influence 
was already taking shape. As the foregoing incidents have 
shown, the new policy was based on the necessity, felt by the 
United States, (1) of maintaining stable governments in these 
volatile, tropical countries, (2) of removing the pretext for 
unfriendly European intervention in the ‘American Mediter- 
ranean,” and (3) of strengthening the military position of the 
United States in respect to the isthmian canal. The penetration 
of American capital into the region served to wed economic to 
political interest. American investors were taking an active 
part in the exploitation of sugar, fruit, coffee, asphalt, and petro- 
leum. In addition, trade with the United States was growing by 
leaps and bounds, increasing from $195,000,000 in 1900 to more 
than one billion in 19109. 

Under Roosevelt and his successors the policy of protectorates 
was applied to new areas. The Dominican Republic on the 
Island of Santo Domingo was heavily indebted to European 
bondholders; and in order to avert the possibility of foreign 
intervention, Roosevelt, at the request of the Dominican govern- 
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ment, placed an American financial expert in charge of the 
insular revenues in 1905, with authority to arrange for the 
progressive payment of the debt. In 1907, the stipulations were 
embodied in a treaty, the United States receiving authority to 
accord “‘such protection” to the American General-Receiver and 
his staff as might ‘‘be requisite for the performance of their 
duties.” 

Under this vague grant, American representatives supervised 
the Dominican elections of 1913, and three years later United 
States marines landed for the purpose of subduing a revolt 
against the existing government. The intervention quickly 
grew into a complete military occupation. The American admin- 
istration restored peace to the country, enforced sanitary meas- 
ures, reorganized and extended the school system, and under- 
took an elaborate program of good roads and public works. 

Resentful of outside interference in their domestic affairs, the 
natives insisted again and again upon the termination of the 
occupation. In June, 1921, President Harding announced that 
withdrawal would occur only when the Dominican government 
agreed to a treaty ratifying all the acts of the military régime and 
enlarging the powers of the General-Receiver of the Customs. 
These terms became the subject of indignant comment in Santo 
Domingo, but were eventually accepted. American evacuation 
occurred in July and August, 1924. 

In r915 the adjoining negro Republic of Haiti was converted 
into a protectorate. Following a revolutionary outbreak early in 
that year, United States marines took possession of the chief 
towns. As a consequence, a treaty was arranged in September, 
which established American supervision of Haitian finances, 
provided for a native constabulary under command of American 
officers, and empowered the United States to intervene with 
military force when necessary for the preservation of Haitian 
independence or an orderly government. The American admin- 
istration, with characteristic efficiency, carried through extensive 
sanitary, monetary, and governmental reforms, and _ stabilized 
political and economic conditions. 

Bitter resentment, however, was caused among the natives by 
the revival in 1917—1918 of the corvée system of forced labor on the 
roads, and by alleged abuses of authority on the part of members 
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of the marine corps. Indeed, to Haitian patriots the mere 
presence of the American uniform was a denial of their cherished 
right of national freedom. A special committee of the United 
States Senate, after investigating Haitian conditions at first 
hand, recommended unanimously in June, 1922, that the military 
occupation continue for an indefinite period. 

Treaties designed to place the Central American republic of 
Nicaragua under American tutelage failed of ratification by the 
United States Senate in r911 and 1914. Nevertheless, Nicaragua 
in rtg11 put her customs in charge of an American financial 
expert as the price of securing a loan from certain powerful New 
York banking houses. In August, 1912, American marines were 
landed to quell civil disorders, and subsequently remained until 
1925 as a legation guard at the capital. Order was preserved 
at the elections during this period with the aid of American 
bayonets. A treaty of 1916, negotiated two years before, granted 
to the United States the exclusive and perpetual right to build a 
canal through Nicaragua, empowered the United States to acquire 
naval bases, and stipulated a payment of $3,000,000 for these 
privileges. Although express treaty provisions are lacking, 
Nicaragua is, to all intents and purposes, an American pro- 
tectorate. 

That the protectorate movement has yet reached a pause is 
quite unlikely. The whole policy has been variously regarded 
in the United States as an altruistic assumption of the “‘ White 
Man’s Burden,” as an ungrateful task imposed by considerations 
of national safety, and as an ugly manifestation of economic and 
financial imperialism. Doubtless all of these elements entered 
into the working out of the program. In any case, the systematic 
development of the policy was a product of the efforts of Presi- 
dents of both parties. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MExXIco 


When President Roosevelt first proposed to the Senate the 
establishment of a fiscal protectorate over the Dominican 
Republic, he justified the plan as a “practical test of the efficiency 
of the United States in maintaining the Monroe Doctrine.” 
Indeed, the protectorate policy is to be regarded as a significant 
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twentieth-century addition to the original doctrine. It marks 
a new stage in its evolution, whereby a policy of noninterference 
by Europe in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere has become 
a policy of unmistakable interference by the United States. 

Although the new policy affects only the north tropical zone 
of Latin America, its application, along with the ‘‘seizure”’ of 
the canal zone in 1903, has produced the greatest uneasiness 
throughout the Latin-American world. Resentment against 
“Monroeism”’ has been especially warm among the peoples of 
Argentine, Brazil, and Chile, the so-called “A. B. C.” powers, 
who feel that their political stability and cultural progress entitle 
them to freedom from North-American tutelage. Accordingly, 
a powerful sentiment has developed for a “Pan-American 
Doctrine,” which would replace the United States as sole inter- 
preter and guarantor of the Monroe Doctrine with a league of 
American republics. Naturally, a “Pan-American Doctrine” 
would act as a curb on the ‘“‘Colossus of the North” as well as 
on European powers. 

In order to allay Latin-American apprehensions, President 
Roosevelt solemnly avowed in his message of December 5, 1905, 
that “under no circumstances will the United States use the 
Monroe Doctrine as a cloak for territorial aggression.’’ The 
pledge was renewed, from time to time, by subsequent adminis- 
trations. But the acid test of American good faith came with 
the outbreak of a prolonged reign of anarchy in Mexico, beginning 
in IgIl. 

The circumstances were peculiarly provocative since Mexico 
borders directly upon the United States. Moreover, many 
American citizens were extensively engaged in business there, 
and American investments in Mexican mines, railways, and 
ranches amounted to billions of dollars. Nevertheless, the 
conduct of the Wilson administration showed unexampled for- 
bearance, and during the course of the troubles, the President 
established a new precedent by calling on Latin-American powers, 
at critical junctures, to codperate with the United States in the 
settlement of Mexican difficulties. Only the future can disclose 
whether these were the first steps toward the development of a 
“Pan-American Doctrine.” 

Since 1877 Mexico had been almost continuously under the iron 
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rule of Porfirio Diaz. Popular government existed in name 
only; but peace and order prevailed, foreign capital was wel- 
comed, and the country experienced a wonderful material trans- 
formation. Nevertheless, while Mexico became rich, the mass 
of Mexicans remained poor and ignorant. Native dissatisfaction 
increased to a dangerous pitch, and the eighth “election” of 
Diaz in 1910 was the signal for a popular uprising led by Francisco 
Madero, a Mexican patriot. In 1911 Diaz fled to Europe, and 
Madero became his successor. The tide of lawlessness, however, 
still ran strong. In February, 1913, General Victoriano Huerta, 
supported by the old Diaz faction, overturned the new govern- 
ment, and, there is good reason to believe, instigated the assas- 
sination of Madero. Once more Mexico was plunged into 
anarchy with Venustiano Carranza leading the insurgent bands 
as Madero’s political heir. 

The Huerta régime was promptly recognized by leading 
European powers, but Wilson declined, justifying his course on 
the ground that the new government was rooted in force and 
murder. Persuaded that Huerta’s authority would soon collapse 
without American recognition and financial aid, the President 
notified Congress that his policy would be one of “watchful 
waiting.” Meantime, the destruction of life and property 
continued, and Wilson was savagely denounced as an impractical 
idealist by American interests striving for armed intervention or 
annexation. 

As it happened, the arrest of a party of United States marines 
at Tampico, coupled with Huerta’s refusal to tender a suitable 
apology, led to the American seizure of Vera Cruz on April 21, 
1914. President Wilson readily accepted an offer of the A. B. C, 
governments in May to mediate the difficulties. This action, 
however, proved of little practical consequence, for Huerta, 
overwhelmed by his enemies, fled Mexico almost at once. Car- 
ranza, the chief insurgent leader, succeeded to his place, and in 
November Vera Cruz was evacuated by the American troops. 

With the popular party once more in control, the situation 
assumed a new aspect, for the victors fell to quarreling among 
themselves. Francisco Villa, a former bandit chieftain, was 
the chief disturbing element, and so fierce was the ensuing 
struggle that Mexico City changed hands thrice in a single 
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month. Even Wilson’s patience was sorely tried. Once more 
he turned to Latin America for counsel. An inter-American 
conference, composed of representatives of Bolivia, Uruguay, 
Guatemala, the A. B. C. powers, and the United States, decided 
in October, 1915, on the recognition of Carranza as head of the 
true Mexican government. 

Carranza’s government was immeasurably strengthened 
thereby, but Villa succeeded in continuing his turbulent career 
for more than a year longer. Ina spirit of retaliation, he crossed 
into New Mexico in March, 1916, and raided the town of Colum- 
bus, killing seventeen persons. A punitive expedition under 
command of General J. J. Pershing was sent in pursuit; and 
although Villa succeeded in eluding capture, many lawless bands 
were dispersed, and Villa himself was forced to cease his activities. 
While the regulars were still in Mexico, guerilla raids into Texas 
caused President Wilson to call out 150,000 state militiamen to 
guard the international border. In January, 1917, the forces were 
withdrawn. 

Carranza, well-meaning and patriotic, served Mexico to the 
limit of his abilities. His greatest achievement was the adoption 
of a new Constitution in January, 1917, which was designed to 
accomplish a radical economic and social reconstruction of the 
country. Elaborate provision was made for the welfare of the 
working classes ; and the much-discussed Article XX VII provided 
for the breaking-up of the great landed estates, and asserted 
national ownership of all oil and other mineral resources. But 
Carranza’s efforts to dictate the election of his successor provoked 
a new uprising in May, 1920, which culminated in his own 
assassination. 

In spite of his statesmanlike qualities, the United States refused 
to recognize the new President, Alvaro Obregon, for several 
years. The chief difficulty centered in Article XX VII, which 
vitally affected American property rights in Mexico. This 
obstacle, however, was removed by a treaty of August, 1923, 
wherein the Mexican government gave assurance that Article 
XXVIII of the Constitution would not work the confiscation of 
American mineral rights acquired under the previous Constitu- 
tion, and agreed further to compensate American citizens whose 
estates had been seized and partitioned. Two other conventions, 
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negotiated a month later, provided for the settlement of American 
claims for damages during the revolutionary disturbances and 
for the adjustment of Mexican pecuniary claims growing out of 
the Vera Cruz and Pershing expeditions. Each of the claims 
commissions consisted of three members, one appointed by each 
government and one by joint agreement. 

_In the single term allowed him by the Constitution, Obregon 
gave Mexico the best, most democratic government the people 
had ever enjoyed, and the country attained something approach- 
ing political and economic stability. That many difficulties still 
lie ahead of Mexico is easy to believe, and it may be that the 
revolutionary fever is checked rather than cured. The chief 
impediment to real progress is the apathy and ignorance of the 
illiterate Indians and halfbreeds, who make up nearly eighty per 
cent of the population. 


THe New Peace MOvEMENT 


The rising tide of democracy throughout the world, the new 
value placed by governments upon the welfare of the common 
man, the incessant internationalist agitation of the Socialists, 
the tightening network of financial and commerical ties among 
the nations, the staggering cost of national armaments — 
influences such as these smoothed the way for the growth of a 
powerful world peace movement in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century. In this enterprise the United States took an 
energetic part. Indeed, no other country had done more in 
the past to encourage the pacific settlement of international 
difficulties. 

At the suggestion of the Czar of Russia, twenty-six leading 
powers conferred at The Hague in 1899 on the possibility of 
limiting armaments and promoting universal peace. This 
body adopted certain principles to govern the conduct of war 
on land and sea, and established a Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion to sit at The Hague. In 1907 a second Hague conference 
of forty-four states, held at the instance of President Roosevelt, 
adopted additional rules to abate the horrors of war, reorganized 
the Court, and indorsed the principle that the contract debts of 
one country to another should not be collected by force. 

In the ordinary sense, the Permanent Court of Arbitration was 
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not a court but a list of judges, selected by the several countries, 
from which special courts might be composed with the consent 
of the governments directly concerned, whenever specific cases 
arose. Although the submission of cases was optional with the 
countries and the machinery of adjustment somewhat cumber- 
some, the establishment of the Hague Court was an important 
move in the right direction, and colored the world’s thinking 
favorably to international conciliation. Fifteen cases were pre- 
sented to the tribunal between 1902 and 1913, and to four of 
these the United States was a party. For example, in 1903 and 
in 1910, disputes between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain were adjusted, the former involving the Alaskan-Canadian 
boundary, and the latter the rights of American fishermen on 
the Newfoundland Banks. 

Private efforts were being made along the same line. In the 
United States, Andrew Carnegie, Edwin Ginn, and other wealthy 
persons furnished large sums for ‘‘foundations” to investigate 
and promote the cause of peace. American peace societies 
multiplied, peace literature received wide circulation, and 
international exchange lectureships were created by the great 
universities. 

Supported by a robust public opinion, President Roosevelt 
submitted to the Senate in 1904 a group of treaties, which went 
beyond the original arrangement, and obligated the United States 
and the contracting powers to submit all their disputes to the 
Hague Court, save those involving vital interests, independence, 
or national honor. An unfortunate quarrel between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate prevented the ratification of the treaties in a 
form acceptable to him, and the matter hung fire until 1908- 
1909, when the United States became a party to twenty-two 
agreements of this kind. 

The eager interest of the American people in universal peace 
caused Roosevelt in 1905-1906 to depart from that strict aloof- 
ness which had usually characterized the attitude of the United 
States toward Old-World embroilments. In the former year he 
was instrumental in bringing to a close the Russo-Japanese War. 
The peace conference was held at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
and the President took an active part in facilitating the arrange- 
ment of terms. During the same year a controversy broke out 
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between Germany and France over the latter’s claims to Morocco. 
The situation was a critical one for the peace of Europe, and in 
January, 1906, the United States joined with ten European 
nations in a conference at Algeciras in Morocco to compose the 
differences. In ratifying the act of settlement, the American 
Senate cautiously disclaimed any “purpose to depart from the 
traditional American foreign policy which forbids participation 

. in the settlement of political questions which are entirely 
European in their scope.” 

The chief menace to American peace in these years, the Mexi- 
can imbroglio excepted, was the growing tension of our relations 
with Japan. That power was inclined to resent the enlarging 
influence of America in the Pacific and Far East. On the other 
hand, the United States suspected Japan, victorious in her recent 
war with Russia, of desiring to dominate China economically 
and politically and thus close the ‘open door.” Relations were 
further strained by a delicate situation which developed in 
California as a result of the increasing immigration of Japanese 
laborers in the first years of the century. 

These immigrants were mostly farmers, and being thrifty and 
accustomed to a lower standard of living, soon began to displace 
white farmers and laborers. As in the days of the Chinese 
invasion, talk became rife of the ‘‘yellow peril,” organized labor 
demanded Japanese exclusion, and the people of the state gave 
hearty support. California fears looked to the future rather 
than the present, for the Japanese numbered only two per cent 
of the population in 1910. It was also true that, by federal law, 
Japanese and other Orientals had for many years been excluded 
from the privilege of naturalization, though, of course, their 
children born in America acquired citizenship under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 

In 1906 the antagonism flared forth in the form of an order of 
the San Francisco Board of Education to segregate the Asiatics in 
a special building apart from the white children. At this time 
there were 93 Japanese in the schools out of a total enrollment of 
25,000. The action was protested by Japan as a violation of 
her treaty with the United States, and although the question 
of state rights was involved, President Roosevelt exerted himself 
to secure justice for the Japanese residents on the Coast. 
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Two agreements resulted, which sought to compose the chief 
differences between the two countries. By the ‘‘Gentlemen’s 
Agreement” of 1907, Japanese children below sixteen years were 
admitted to the regular public schools, and the Japanese govern- 
ment on its part contracted to prevent the emigration of laborers 
to the United States. In the following year, the Root-Takahira 
Agreement pledged the two powers, “‘uninfluenced by any aggres- 
sive tendencies,” to respect each other’s territorial possessions 
in the Pacific Ocean, and to support “by all pacific means” 
Chinese independence and the maintenance of the open-door 
policy. Both arrangements partook of the nature of gentlemen’s 
agreements, since the stipulations were not embodied in the form 
of a treaty and no action was required of the Senate. 

Anti-Japanese feeling persisted in California, however, and in 
1913 led the legislature, over President Wilson’s protest, to pass 
the Webb Act. ‘This law forbade aliens ineligible to citizenship 
to own agricultural land in the state. In operation, its purpose 
was quickly defeated by the formation of land corporations in 
which Japanese were the chief stockholders, and also by the 
practice of aliens acting as guardians for their American-born 
children in the ownership ofland. The upshot was the enactment 
of the Asiatic Land Law of 1920, which expressly forbade such 
attempts at evasion. 

Japan entered vigorous protests against these discriminatory 
measures, but the American government insisted that no actual 
treaty rights were denied, and proposed to leave the question 
to the Supreme Court. In 1923 the Supreme Court affirmed 
the constitutionality of the Webb Act and of a similar statute of 
the state of Washington.’ Japan at once made energetic efforts 
to secure the negotiation of a new treaty. 

The cause of world peace was given new hope by Wilson’s 
appointment of William Jennings Bryan as Secretary of State in 
1913. For many years he had been preaching the irrationality 
of war as a method of settling international differences. He 
believed that most wars might be prevented if the nations con- 
cerned could be induced to postpone hostilities until their passions 
had a chance to subside. At his prompting, President Wilson 


; 1 The Act of 1920 remained to be passed upon. It is perhaps significant that the guard- 
ianship clause was declared unconstitutional by the California Supreme Court in 1922. 
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in April, 1913, asked the governments of the world to form treaties 
with the United States, providing in each instance that, when 
diplomacy failed, the two nations should refrain from war until 
the dispute “of whatever character” had been investigated 
by an international commission and the facts determined; 
thereafter the countries should be free to act as they wished. 
The plan was so well received that by the close of the year 
thirty-one governments signified their willingness to enter 
“cooling-off”’ treaties.1 The dawn of a new era of world brother- 
hood seemed to be at hand when suddenly, almost without 
warning, the glittering dream was shattered by the outbreak of 
the great European war of 1914. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD WAR 


THE OUTBREAK OF THE WAR 


The seeds of the European war were sown at least as early 
as 1870 when the Germans imposed a drastic peace on their 
vanquished foe at the close of the Franco-Prussian War. The 
ground was fertilized by the intense nationalism which, in the 
same decade, started the Great Powers on strenuous imperialistic 
careers, involving a worldwide scramble for territory, spheres of 
influence, raw materials, markets, and trade routes. As a part 
of the drift of events occurred an ominous drawing apart of 
Europe into two armed camps, each with its own ambitions and 
fears, secret treaties and unrecorded commitments — Russia, 
France, and Great Britain heading one coalition, and Germany 
and Austria-Hungary the other. An exhausting competition 
in expenditures for armaments began, leading to the creation 
of greater and ever greater armies and navies, undertaken 
perhaps quite as much from the rival powers’ dread of each other 
as from motives of aggression. 

By 1914 Europe had become a powder magazine which needed 
only a careless match to set it off. This spark was provided when 
on June 28 the heir-apparent to the Austro-Hungarian throne 
was assassinated, while on Serbian soil, by a youth belonging to 
one of the many subject peoples composing the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. Without proof for the accusation, the imperial govern- 
ment charged Serbia with being a party to the crime, and having 
made certain of the German Kaiser’s support, declared war on 
Serbia a month later. Such was the tenseness of feeling and the 
obligations of alliances that all the Great Powers quickly plunged 
into the war, with the Central Empires — Germany and Austria- 
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Hungary — leading one set of belligerents, and the Entente « 
Allies — Russia, France, and Great Britain — the other.! 

The people of America were stunned. Notwithstanding the 
rapid advance of the United States as a world power since 1898, 
the progressive movement in American politics had fastened the 
attention of the nation on questions of domestic reform, and the 
people had remained blandly ignorant of the forces that were 
driving Europe to disaster. On August 4, when five nations had 
taken up arms, President Wilson issued a Proclamation of Neu- 
trality, which was repeated as successive countries entered the 
conflict. Two weeks later he made a special appeal to his 
countrymen to be ‘impartial in thought as well as action.” 
The former measure was in accord with a century and a quarter 
of consistent practice, and was justified by the existing cir- 
cumstances. The latter, however desirable, was impossible of 
fulfilment. 

The United States was, in large part, a nation of immigrants. 
Of the hundred million people in the country when the war 
began, one third were foreignborn or American-born of alien 
parentage. The Central Powers contributed one third of the 
total number of immigrant residents, and Great Britain and 
Canada one sixth. Next in order stood the Russians, the Irish 
(who sided generally with Germany because of their hatred of 
England), and the Italians, each of whom numbered well above 
a million. In these peoples, dwelling peaceably with one another 
in the land of their common adoption, the war roused ardent 
emotions born of racial attachments, family relationships, and 
rekindled patriotisms. 

The older American stock had its prejudices as well. The 
traditional dislike of Britain, nourished by school histories, was 
by no means offset by America’s experience with the Kaiser’s 
sabre-rattling conduct at Manila Bay, and later in the Venezuelan 
incident of 1903, of which the public knew little. On the other 
hand, the business interests naturally leaned toward Great 
Britain both because of financial ties and their disapproval and 
fear of German commercial methods. In general, however, the 


1 Between July 28 and November s, Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Turkey entered the 
war on the one side, and Serbia, Russia, Great Britain, Belgium, Montenegro, and Japan on 
the other. Italy joined the Allies in May, 1915. Smaller states followed. 
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people were at first ready and eager to maintain a neutral post- 
tion, viewing the European conflict as something horrible and 
unclean. The stronghold of pacifist feeling was the Middle 
West, which had been the breeding ground of progressivism. 

The European struggle placed America in somewhat the same 
position she had occupied during the Napoleonic wars. With 
German shipping swept from the seas and a large part of Britain’s 
merchant tonnage devoted to military uses, the United States 
became the chief carrier of the world’s commerce. At the same 
time American export trade increased prodigiously as a result 
of the derangement of European industry and the unprecedented 
demand for foodstuffs, munitions, metal products, and raw 
materials. The country’s shipping was unequal to the demands. 
Therefore Congress on August 18, 1914, adopted a law to 
encourage the purchase of merchant vessels built in neutral 
nations by admitting such ships to immediate registry without 
the former five-year restriction. A statute of September 2 
authorized the government to set up a Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance in order to keep marine insurance charges within 
reasonable limits. 

These measures, while helpful, failed to meet the real need of 
the situation : the construction of additional ships. Accordingly, 
the administration next proposed that the government itself 
should engage in the business, but Congress was slow to act 
through fear of foreign complications and dislike of govern- 
ment ownership. Finally, by the Shipping Act of September 7, 
1916, official machinery was provided for the lease, purchase, 
construction, and operation of merchant vessels, directly or in- 
directly by the government. The new system was headed by a 
Shipping Board of five members; and while government owner- 
ship was limited to five years after the war, the Board was 
granted permanent powers to regulate private vessels engaged in 
interstate or foreign commerce. It was thus given a footing 
similar to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Trade Commission. Unfortunately the Act came too late to be 
of much use before America’s entry into the war, but thereafter 
the Board was virtually given control of the entire shipbuilding 
resources of the nation and, in that capacity, performed indis- 
pensable service. 
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THE DEFENSE OF NEUTRAL RIGHTS 


As in Napoleon’s time, along with the flood of business pros- 
perity came grave perils to the maintenance of American national 
security. Neither Great Britain nor Germany was disposed to 
allow the rights of countries at peace to endanger its chances of 
victory. Accordingly, as the leading power not engaged in war, 
the United States was forced once more to assume her historic 
réle as the champion of neutral rights. 

Britain’s invasion of American rights consisted chiefly in 
arbitrary interruptions of commerce between the United States 
and neutral countries bordering on the Teutonic states. Per- 
ceiving that war materials were thereby finding their way into 
enemy territory, she freely seized cargoes of contraband. The 
United States, however, upheld the right of neutrals to absolute 
freedom of the seas in trading with other neutrals, and de- 
nounced the interferences as illegal. Seizures, nevertheless, 
continued. For example, before the close of 1914, thirty-one 
cargoes of copper valued at $5,500,000 had been taken over by 
the British. Partly with the idea of obviating American ob- 
jections, the British government in March, 1915, declared a 
blockade of the German coast and nearby neutral ports. This 
move was likewise protested by the President as “‘illegal and 
indefensible,” since under international law countries at peace 
were not subject to blockade. Again Britain, pleading the law 
of national self-preservation declined to abandon her course. 

Great Britain also extended the list of contraband articles 
greatly beyond those tentatively agreed to by a conference of 
ten maritime powers at London in 1909. In March, 1915, she 
even forbade the shipment of foodstuffs to the civil population 
of Germany, alleging that a recent German regulation for nation- 
alizing the food supply made it impossible to distinguish between 
provisions intended for noncombatants and those destined for 
the army. 

However vexatious and unlawful, such practices inflicted 
merely property losses, whereas the troubles which developed 
with the Central Empires involved, in addition, conspiracies 
against our domestic tranquillity and the destruction of American 
lives on the high seas. Since German military success required 
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that the Allied shortage in munitions should not be replenished 
from other sources, German agents in the United States under- 
took a vigorous propaganda to induce Congress to place an 
embargo on munitions. The government, however, was not 
to be persuaded, since the munitions trade was fully sanctioned 
by international law, and it was Germany’s fault, not America’s, 
that she was not in a position to buy in the American market. 

Thwarted at this point, the Central Empires undertook to ac- 
complish their purpose through a campaign of terrorism and vio- 
lence. ‘It is my impression,” wrote the Austrian Ambassador, 
Dr. Constantin Dumba, boastfully to his government in August, 
1915, “that we can disorganize and hold up for months, if not 
entirely prevent, the manufacture of munitions in Bethlehem and 
the Middle West.” Under the direction of German and Austrian 
agents, explosions and incendiary fires damaged or destroyed 
munition plants, bombs were concealed aboard vessels carrying 
cargoes to the Allies, and strikes were instigated among seamen 
and munition workers. Much property was destroyed, and 
many lives taken. The federal authorities apprehended most 
of the individual culprits, and soon managed to trace their 
devious trails back to the Teutonic embassies in Washington. 
In September, 1915, the President demanded and secured the 
recall of Dumba, and three months later, of the German naval 
and military attachés at Washington, Karl Boy-Ed and Franz 
von Papen, because of their nefarious activities. . 

Along the sea lanes the Central Empires were engaged in an 
even more desperate attempt to prevent shipments to the Allies. 
Outmatched by the British navy on the ocean’s surface, Germany 
had developed undersea craft, as an instrument of destruction, to 
a point of perfection undreamed of in earlier wars. The use of 
submarines, though sanctioned by the international law of 1914, 
was subject to severe restrictions. A merchant or passenger 
vessel must not be attacked unless it refused, after warning, to 
submit to visit and search, and under no circumstances should it 
be destroyed without safeguarding the lives of passengers and 
crew. 

Germany’s unwillingness to abide by these regulations was the 
source of all the difficulties that arose with the United States 
over submarine warfare. In justification, the former pleaded 
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the inability of undersea craft to accommodate additional pas- 
sengers, and contended that, by rising to the surface to give warn- 
ing, the vessel would place itself in unreasonable jeopardy from 
the possibility of hostile gunfire. The United States, however, 
maintained that, if the new weapon could not be used according 
to the well-established rules, that was an argument for abandon- 
ing the weapon rather than for scrapping the rules. 

Germany began her submarine operations with a proclamation 
that, after February 18, t915, she would destroy every enemy 
merchant vessel found in the waters about the British Isles with- 
out regard to the safety of passengers or crew, and that even 
neutral vessels plying these waters might, through accident, 
meet with like treatment.1’ At once Wilson replied that, if such 
conduct resulted in the destruction of American vessels or lives, 
Germany would be held to a “strict accountability.” Neverthe- 
less, an American was drowned in March by the submarining of 
the British steamer Falaba, and on May 1 the Gulflight, an 
American steamer, was sunk in the same manner. Six days 
later occurred the most shocking incident of all when the great 
British trans-Atlantic liner Lusitania, carrying military supplies 
and nearly 2,000 people, was sent to the bottom without warning, 
with a loss of more than 1,100 of her passengers and crew, includ- 
ing 114 American men, women, and children. 

America blazed with resentment, and a war of revenge might at 
once have followed had not the President taken the situation 
firmly in hand. In a series of diplomatic dispatches, he de- 
manded that the German government disavow her lawless 
practices, make all possible reparation, and take prompt steps to 
prevent their recurrence. The only immediate result was the 
resignation of Bryan as Secretary of State (June), who felt, with 
a large section of American opinion, that citizens should not 
travel on vessels carrying munitions and that the difficulties with 
Germany should be settled according to the principle of the 
“cooling-off” treaties (see page 501). 

Meantime the submarine depredations continued, culminating 
on August 18, 1915, in the sinking of the British liner Arabic, 
involving the loss of two American lives. Fearful of the con- 


1The pretext for this proclamation was the British blockade upon foodstuffs, then 
recently issued. 
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sequences, Germany on August 27 gave the definite pledge that 
“Liners will not be sunk by our submarines without warning 
and without safety of the lives of noncombatants,” and in October 
offered apologies and indemnity for the Arabic disaster. Wilson 
had won a diplomatic victory, but its edge was somewhat dulled 
by a lack of confidence in Germany’s good faith. Thus, in 
February, 1916, Germany offered indemnity for the lives lost in 
the Lusitania, but refused to admit the illegality of the act. 

On March 24 a new crisis was precipitated by the destruction 
of the Sussex, a French passenger ship, with a loss of American 
lives. An outright violation of the Arabic pledge, the President 
refused to accept the German excuse that the submarine com- 
mander had merely made an unfortunate mistake. In a note of 
April 18, 1916, he delivered an ultimatum to the effect that, unless 
unrestricted submarine attacks ceased, diplomatic relations 
would be severed. Germany, convinced at last of the aroused 
state of American public opinion, grudgingly made the concession 
demanded. The crisis was over, at least for the time being. 
For the next nine months relations between the two nations 
showed less tension than at any time since the war began. 


From SPECTATOR TO PARTICIPANT 


When the war opened in 1914, it had seemed remote from the 
ordinary concerns of American life. But successive incidents, 
such as British interferences with American trade, German 
plots against American industry and domestic security, and the 
ruthless submarine depredations, had gradually caused the 
people to think of the conflict as a concrete reality affecting 
intimately their own comfort and happiness. Moving westward 
from the Atlantic Seaboard, a strong pro-Ally sentiment began 
to envelop the people. Its spread was assisted not only by the 
greater enormity of Teutonic infractions of American neutrality, 
but also by disapproval of the brutal invasion of Belgium at the 
beginning of the war and the reports, often grossly exaggerated, 
of German atrocities committed on captive or helpless civilians. 

1 American interest in the plight of Belgium was greatly stimulated by the important 
part played by Herbert Hoover, an American, in organizing food relief for the people. As 
the head of the Commission for the Relief of Belgium, he secured widespread financial 


support in the United States, obtained the much-needed food, and provided for its effective 
distribution in spite of many hindrances. 
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A growing number of people came to fear a triumphant Germany 
as a certain menace to the United States itself. 

As the German cause lost favor in America, its supporters, led 
by the widespread German-language press, grew more strident 
in their claims and assertions. The nation became, as it were, a 
vast and vociferous debating society, with the President a some- 
what lonely figure, intent on avoiding war except as a last resort. 
He became increasingly a target for acrid criticism from ‘“‘hy- 
phenated Americans,” both pro-Germans who accused him of 
dealing too gently with Great Britain, and pro-Allies who charged 
him with weakness toward Germany. 

Inspired by Roosevelt, Leonard Wood, and the recently organ- 
ized National Security League, an active agitation was begun 
early in the war for a stronger army and navy to protect American 
rights. The President was at first averse, for, like many of his 
countrymen, he believed that the demand was a product of 
hysteria. Convinced finally by the multiplying dangers which 
beset the nation, he advocated “preparedness” in his annual 
address of December, 1915, and even made a speaking tour in 
the Middle West to educate public sentiment on the question. 

Already in August Congress had adopted a three-year naval 
program, embracing the construction of ten dreadnaughts, six 
battle cruisers, one hundred submarines, and other war craft, and 
making provision for a government-owned armorplate plant. 
Now, under spur of the President’s insistence, Congress on June 
3) 1916, adopted the Hay Act to strengthen the military depart- 
“ment. Provision was made for enlarging the regular army by 
five annual accessions, and for increasing and placing under 
federal control the state militia. Though assuring substantial 
improvement in many respects, the measure was condemned as 
too mild by Secretary of War Garrison, an ardent preparedness 
advocate, who resigned in protest while the bill was still before 
Congress. On August 29, Congress authorized the creation of 
a “Council of National Defense,” consisting of six cabinet 
members, as a board of strategy for the industrial mobilization 
of the country in case of war. 

With Wilson military preparedness represented a sober second 
thought. He had, from the beginning of hostilities, devoted his 
chief efforts to a different mode of meeting the deren 
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crisis. The healing methods of diplomacy, he believed, could be 
made to cure the troubles that imperiled the United States and 
plagued the world. Thus, while, on the one hand, he sought time 
and again to vindicate American neutrality by peaceful means, 
on the other, he endeavored to attack the evil at its source by 
repeatedly offering the good offices of the United States to end the 
war. His confidential agent in these transactions was usually 
Colonel E. M. House of Texas, a man of wide acquaintance 
abroad and of unusual ability as a diplomat. In 1915 the 
President’s program advanced another step as a result of the 
activities of an organization called the “League to Enforce 
‘Peace,’ formed at Philadelphia in June of that year. Its main 
proposal, that of a world confederation to prevent war, found a 
ready convert in Wilson, as it also did in ex-President Taft and 
many other Americans irrespective of party. 

Seeing how the European struggle might be turned into a 
war to end war, he sent a formal note to the belligerents‘on 
December 18, 1916, asking for “‘their respective views as to the 
terms upon which the war might be concluded, and the arrange- 
ments which would be deemed satisfactory as a guarantee against 
its renewal.’ On January 22, 1917, he reported the results to 
the Senate in an address intended for the whole world to hear. 
The Central Powers, he said, had refused to define peace terms ; 
the Allies had stated what they regarded as “indispensable 
conditions.” Since “the war puts in constant jeopardy” the 
rights of neutral countries, he asserted the vital interest of the 
United States in a righteous and enduring peace —not “a 
victor’s terms imposed upon the vanquished,” provocative of 
future wars, but ‘“‘a peace without victory.” The peace settle- 
ment must embrace such principles as the right of self-deter- 
mination, freedom of the seas, the limitation of armaments, 
and a league of nations to safeguard peace. 

Through the President’s efforts, the United States was rapidly 
attaining to the moral leadership of the world. At home, 
however, the address exposed him to fresh volleys of scorn and 
execration because of the expression, “peace without victory,” 
which was interpreted by “hyphenates” as a confession of 
weakness and indecision. In reality, the conception underlying 
the phrase remained the essence of America’s purpose even as a 
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belligerent, though in view of the altered circumstances and his 
certainty of direct participation in the peace negotiations, Wilson 
changed the expression to a “peace of justice.” 

Before the President sent his formal request to the warring 
powers, the presidential election of 1916 had taken place. At the 
outset of the campaign the Republicans and the Progressives 
held their national conventions in Chicago on the same day 
(June 7), in the hope that the two parties might unite upon a 
single ticket. However, the passions of four years before had 
not yet sufficiently cooled. The older organization proposed 
Charles E. Hughes who, as a member of the Supreme Court since 
1910, had escaped the embroilments of party factionalism; but 
the Progressives, despite Hughes’ earlier reform record as Gov- 
ernor of New York, demanded Roosevelt’s nomination. In the 
end, each side named its own favorite, the Republican ticket 
being completed by the addition of C. W. Fairbanks of Indiana. 
The Republican platform stigmatized the President’s foreign 
policy as one of “phrase-making” and ‘shifty expedients,”’ 
promised thoroughgoing preparedness, and pledged a “‘strict and 
honest neutrality between the belligerents.”’ 

Roosevelt, who had no liking for lost causes, declined to run 
after the Progressive convention had adjourned, and urged his 
followers to support Hughes. His running mate, J. M. Parker of 
Louisiana, however, declared for Wilson. The Democrats, con- 
vening at St. Louis on June 14, renominated their ticket of 1912 
by acclamation. For the first time in many years, the party 
could point to a record of actual achievement. After recalling 
the epochmaking economic and humanitarian measures of the 
Wilson administration, the platform condemned “hyphenism,”’ 
pledged adequate preparedness, and vaunted the President’s 
diplomatic victories in dealing with the European belligerents. 

The ensuing campaign proved close and exciting. As the 
“Outs,” the Republicans brought all their batteries to bear upon 
the shortcomings of the “Ins.”’ The pro-Germans, urged on by 
an organization called the ‘‘ German-American Alliance,” bitterly 
denounced Wilson; and until the last week of the campaign, 
Hughes avoided saying anything that might alienate their 
support. In the words, “He kept us out of war,’’ Democratic 
orators found an effective vote-getting slogan, especially in the 
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case of the women who now possessed the franchise in twelve 
states. Wilson’s own speeches, however, contained nothing to 
justify an expectation that peace would necessarily continue. 
The American Federation of Labor advocated his reélection, and 
as the campaign wore on, the independent voters of the country 
began to turn to him, largely because of Hughes’ lukewarmness 
toward social and economic reforms. 

The outcome of the contest was in doubt for several days after 
the election. The President received 277 electoral votes to 254 
for his opponent, and 49.2 per cent of the popular vote as com- 
pared with 46 per cent. The Democratic ticket swept the South 
and the Far West, including nearly all the woman-suffrage 
states. For the first time in almost fifty years, if the Hayes- 
Tilden contest be excepted, a candidate was successful without 
the electoral vote of New York. 

The significance of the election was misunderstood in the 
Central Empires. “The Germans,” declared the American 
Ambassador, J. W. Gerard, at a subsequent time, “‘believed that 
President Wilson had been elected with a mandate to keep out of 
war at any cost, and that America could be insulted, flouted, and 
humiliated with impunity.”’ Consequently, they redoubled the 
secret exertions already begun for the most extensive and destruc- 
tive submarine campaign within their resources. On January 31, 
1917, Germany abruptly informed the United States that there- 
after, in utter disregard of the Sussex pledge, she would sink 
on sight all vessels, neutral as well as belligerent, found in the 
waters about the British Isles or in the Mediterranean Sea. 

At once, in accordance with his ultimatum on the former 
occasion, Wilson severed diplomatic relations, and followed this 
action on February 26 by asking Congress to authorize a policy 
of armed neutrality. The House promptly responded, but in the 
Senate a group of eleven men, led by La Follette, succeeded 
through filibustering in preventing action before the end of the 
session a few days later. Nevertheless, the President, by author- 
ity of an almost forgotten statute, directed the mounting of guns 
on merchant ships, and provided them with expert marksmen 
from thenavy. Meantime, Teutonic ruthlessness was taking its 
toll of victims. From February 3 to April 1, eight American 
vessels were submarined with a loss of forty-eight American 
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lives. Armed neutrality was fast proving its futility, and 
Wilson called a special session of Congress for April 2. 

Before that date, two new events helped further to clarify the 
mind of the country in regard to the issues at stake. One of 
these was the so-called ‘Zimmermann note,’’ whose contents were 
revealed to the public on March 1 through the enterprise of the 
United States Secret Service. In this document the German 
foreign minister, under date of January 19, instructed the Ger- 
man minister in Mexico City to urge that government to attack 
the United States in case the latter declared war on Germany, 
and to offer as inducements, “general financial support” and 
the opportunity to recover “the lost territory of New Mexico, 
Texas, and Arizona.”’ The American people were deeply shocked 
by the proposal, and alarmed anew by the danger which Ger- 
man militarism held for their own safety and peace. The other 
event was the news, which came in the middle of March, of the 
Russian Revolution and the setting up of a republican govern- 
ment. By the overthrow of the Czar the chief Entente Allies 
all became exponents of popular government, leaving to the 
Teutonic states and Turkey the dubious distinction of being 
the last strongholds of military autocracy. 

When the special session assembled, President Wilson addressed 
Congress, and in words that deeply stirred the nation, asked 
that the recent conduct of Germany be declared to constitute 
war against the United States. He recited the submarine 
depredations and the conspiracies against American national 
unity culminating in the Zimmermann note, and pictured 
these as the inevitable accompaniments of “autocratic govern- 
ments backed by organized force which is controlled wholly by 
their will, not by the will of their people.” The United States, 
he said, would battle for the rights of mankind, “‘for the ultimate 
peace of the world and for the liberation of its peoples, the 
German peoples included.”’ And he added, in a phrase that rang 
throughout the world, “The world must be made safe for 
democracy.” 

Thus the period of indecision came to an end. After three 
years of unexampled forbearance, Wilson led the nation into the 
conflict when the people were deeply convinced that no other 
course remained. Moreover, he made the fateful choice turn not 
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on motives of revenge or the possibilities of national aggrandise- 
ment, but the opportunity to extend traditional American ideals 
to oppressed peoples. By overwhelming majorities, Congress on 
April 6 voted to back up the President, La Follette being one of 
the six Senators in the opposition. A declaration of war against 
Austria-Hungary was delayed until December 7, in the vain hope 
that meantime she might be weaned away from her alliance with 
Germany. 

America’s entry into the conflict was a signal for similar action 
by many other neutral countries. The response of the republics 
of the New World was particularly significant for the light it 
threw upon Pan-American solidarity. In the ensuing months, 
Brazil, Cuba, Panama, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, Haiti, 
and Nicaragua declared war on Germany, and most of the other 
countries, not wishing to go so far, severed diplomatic relations. 


A NaAtTIoNn IN ARMS 


The World War of 1914 was the eighth in which the American 
people had participated, and the fourth since the declaring of 
national independence.t Indeed, no great international conflict 
involving operations in the Atlantic had taken place, to which 
America was not forced, sooner or later, to become a party. 
When the United States entered the lists against Germany, the 
war had been raging two years and eight months. At the outset 
the Germans had sought to win a speedy decision, but after 
getting within sight of Paris, they had been turned back at the 
Battle of the Marne. Since then, in spite of titanic exertions on 
the part of the Allies, they had remained in possession of most 
of Belgium and an important section of northern France. In 
addition to the fighting on the western front, operations were also 
being conducted on the Russo-Austrian frontier, and after the 
spring of 1915, on the Austro-Italian frontier as well. The 
advantage on land lay everywhere with the Central Powers. 
Their commerce had been swept from the seas, however, and 
nearly all of the German colonies had been captured. 


1 This statement has reference, of course, to the fact that the following wars were merely 
American phases of greater international struggles: the four intercolonial wars with the 
French; the Revolutionary War following the French Alliance of 1778; the naval defense 
of neutral rights against France from 1798 to 1800; and the War of 1812-1815, 
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The war had developed along lines quite different from any 
preceding conflict. Involving unprecedented millions of soldiers, 
open-field fighting was out of the question, and trench warfare on 
a vast scale took its place. Moreover, mechanisms and dis- 
coveries that had been developed within the period of a generation 
to promote human happiness were now converted to the hideous 
purposes of human destruction. Chief among these was the 
automobile, which, rendered practicable through the perfection 
of the internal-combustion engine, had spread throughout the 
civilized world after 1900. The motor car in its various forms 
proved an essential means for the rapid transportation of troops 
and supplies, and in the form of armored “tanks,’’ was even 
effective as an engine of warfare. 

Of great importance also was the heavier-than-air flying 
machine, invented in 1903 by Orville and Wilbur Wright of 
Dayton, Ohio. Though the contrivance was hardly regarded as 
more than a toy before the war, the combatants quickly developed 
it to a new point of efficiency. Airplanes were found indis- 
pensable for reconnoitering and bombing, and even successful 
for combat purposes. Among other recent inventions, wireless 
telegraphy (devised in 1895 by Guglielmo Marconi, an Italian) 
was valuable for keeping the many units of the gigantic armies 
in constant communication, and the beneficent peacetime dis- 
coveries of the world’s chemists were utilized in the manufacture 
of explosive bombs and clouds of poisonous gases. 

The new machinery of warfare gave an unexpected importance 
to petroleum, which furnished life-giving fluid to all conveyances 
on land, in the air, and under the water. Because of its greater 
economy and effectiveness, oil was even beginning to displace the 
use of coal on naval vessels. It ‘‘is as necessary as blood in the 
battles of tomorrow,” wrote Georges Clemenceau, the French 
Premier, to President Wilson shortly after the United States 
entered the struggle. 

The entry of the United States placed at the disposal of the 
Allies not only a vast unplumbed reservoir of man-power but 
also unlimited quantities of foodstuffs, minerals, manufactures, 
money-wealth, shipyards, and material resources of all kinds. 
But perhaps most significant of all was the fresh enthusiasm and 
ardent idealism which America brought to the struggle. Never- 
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theless, the government refrained from entering a formal alliance 
with the Entente Allies, preferring to regard them officially as 
merely ‘‘Associates”’ in a common war. 

However remiss the government may have been in forearming 
against war, it sought now to make up for lost time by organizing 
the nation on a war basis with a thoroughness and on a scale 
unprecedented in American annals. Under Wilson’s compelling 
leadership and against the fierce opposition of leaders of his own 
party, Congress on May 18, 1917, adopted the Selective Service 
Act. It empowered the President to raise by selective conscrip- 
tion, in two installments, a force of one million troops from men 
between the ages of 21 and 30 inclusive.’ Exemptions were 
authorized in the case of public officials, clergymen, members of 
religious sects opposed to war, persons engaged in employments 
essential to military success, men upon whom others were 
dependent, and physical and mental defectives. Though running 
counter to usual American practice in such matters, the Act was 
based upon the essentially democratic principle — to use the 
President’s words — ‘‘that there is a universal obligation to serve 
and that a public authority should choose those upon whom the 
obligation of military service shall rest, and also in a sense choose 
those who shall do the rest of the nation’s work.” 

Without loss of time the men of draft age were registered 
throughout the country, and this, with the subsequent enrollment 
of youths coming of age later, made available more than ten 
millions under the original service law. From this body the 
names of those who were first called to the colors were drawn on 
July 20. The operation of the draft occasioned local protests, but 
unlike Civil-War times, no serious disturbances.” By the close of 
the year about a half-million draftees, known as the “National 
Army,” were mustered in. The Act of May 18 also authorized 
an increase of the regular army to 287,000, and the mustering 
of the entire national guard into the federal service. With these 
additions the total number of troops at the end of 1917 reached 
one and a quarter millions, and of officers more than 100,000. 

1The draft age was lowered to 18 and raised to 45 years inclusive on August 31 of the 
following year. 

2 The record of desertions from the army shows that the total was smaller than in previous 


wars, and a smaller proportion occurred among drafted men than among those who volun- 
teered. 
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The problem of assembling the elements of an army was less 
difficult than that of fitting them for the ugly business ahead of 
them. Sixteen great tent-camps were established in the South as 
training quarters for the augmented National Guard, and a simi- 
lar number of cantonments in various parts of the country for the 
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LocATION OF CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS, 1917-1918 


National Army. Springing up like mushrooms, these canton- 
ments consisted of a thousand or more frame structures capable 
of housing an average of 48,000 men, and were amply equipped 
with sewers, water supplies, camp newspapers, libraries, theaters, 
laundries, and hospitals. Here, as a result of able direction and 
conscientious devotion to duty, the men were prepared for active 
service in an average period of six months. 

Officers were supplied through special training camps, of which 
the best known was that at Plattsburg, New York. The curse 
of political appointments, which had marred the conduct of 
earlier wars, was avoided by the adoption of a scientific rating 
system, designed to recognize ability and experience. Even the 
colleges of the country were formed into training schools, and 
ultimately about 170,000 young men below the draft age, in five 
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hundred institutions of higher learning, joined the Students’ 
Army Training Corps. 

Simultaneously with the creation of an army, thoroughgoing 
measures were taken to mobilize the material resources of the 
country. The Council of National Defense, authorized in 
August, 1916 (see page 511), assumed general charge of such 
activities, though much of the actual work was carried on through 
an Advisory Commission composed of seven men thoroughly 
familiar with the nation’s industrial, professional, and labor 
potentialities. For example, Daniel Willard, President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, acted as expert in transportation ; 
Julius Rosenwald, head of a great Chicago mail-order concern, 
in clothing and similar supplies; and Gompers, in labor and 
labor welfare. From this group as a generating center there 
developed from time to time, as occasion demanded, numerous 
subcommittees and special technical boards. 

The elaborate national organization was, in many of its 
features, paralleled by the states. Every state had its State 
Council of Defense, and many of them had County Councils as 
well. Everywhere the people showed that capacity for practical 
coéperation in the face of an emergency, which had distinguished 
them time and again in their earlier history. 

Of the committees of the Council of National Defense, that on 
munitions developed such importance that on July 28, 1917, it 
was reorganized as the ‘‘War Industries Board.’ It possessed 
far-reaching powers over the processes of manufacture, and bent 
every effort toward speeding up the production of military 
supplies. At the close of the war it was estimated that the 
industrial capacity of the country had been increased twenty 
per cent through its efforts. For heavy artillery, machine guns, 
and airplanes, however, the United States was forced to depend 
largely upon the French and British. 

America had hoped to make her distinctive contribution in 
aerial hostilities, for in the large-scale manufacture of aircraft, the 
mechanical and organizing genius of the nation would have full 
play. Moreover, the prospect of fighting above the clouds 
appealed to the imagination of a people accustomed to frontier 
warfare and displays of personal daring. In July, 1or7, the 
government formulated a plan for building rr,500 combat planes 
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before the following summer, besides a large number of training 
craft. Unfortunately no American factories were equipped to 
turn out combat planes, and this fact, along with other delays 
and difficulties, some of them avoidable, prevented the execution 
of the program, greatly to the public’s exasperation. Not until 
well into the second year did the government’s plans begin to 
yield substantial results, though when the armistice was signed 
only. about 12,000 planes had been completed, of which a third 
were service planes. 

Another committee of the Council of National Defense, that 
on food supply, derived its importance from a dangerous shortage 
of food in the Allied countries and the need to collect huge sup- 
plies to feed the American forces. This committee, headed by 
Herbert Hoover of Belgian-relief fame, at first lacked adequate 
authority, but on August to, 1917, the Food and Fuel Control 
Act was passed, which gave Hoover as Food Administrator 
practically unlimited power in the stimulation of agriculture and 
the conservation of food. To assist him, subordinate Food Ad- 
ministrators were appointed in the states and local subdivisions. 

The problem centered mainly in wheat, meat, sugar, and fats. 
In order to increase production, every effort was exerted to expand 
the existing cultivated acreage. Farmers were encouraged to 
make extensive plantings by the government’s agreement to 
buy all the wheat raised in 1918 at two dollars a bushel. Even 
the dwellers in cities converted their yards and nearby vacant 
lots into “war gardens,” and by consuming their own produce, 
lessened their daily demands on the grocer. 

In the campaign to secure economy in the domestic consump- 
tion of food, the Food Administration resorted both to official 
regulations of wholesalers and retailers and to the encouragement 
of voluntary codperation by consumers. The slogan, “Food 
Will Win the War,” was spread over the billboards of the country, 
and a new verb, “‘to hooverize,” entered the vocabulary. House- 
wives hung cards in their windows to proclaim their fidelity to the 
war regulations, and showed patriotic zeal in the use of substitutes 
and the observance of ‘‘meatless meals” and “‘wheatless days.” 
It was a movement of general renunciation such as no country 
had ever undertaken except at the urge of biting necessity. 

The results amply justified the self-denial. In the four summer 
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months of 1918, the American people saved out of their regular 
consumption and sent abroad half a million tons of sugar. The 
autumn of 1918 saw an increase of nearly one million tons of 
pork products over what was available the preceding year. In 
general, during the crop year of 1918, America doubled the 
average amount of food exported to Europe immediately before 
the war. By such means the United States was able not only to 
feed the Allied armies but also to save their peoples (and later 
much of central and southeastern Europe) from almost certain 
starvation. 

The Food Administration was hardly set up before it was 
paralleled by the establishment of a Fuel Administration, 
authorized by the same law. As in the case of food, the coal 
problem involved both increased production and economical use. 
Miners and operators zealously codperated, and private house- 
holds observed unwonted domestic economy. ‘The difficulties 
of distribution were greatly complicated by the congested con- 
dition of the railways and the cruelly cold winter of 1917-1918 
which delayed transportation and imprisoned coal barges in 
icebound harbors. At one juncture H. A. Garfield, the Fuel 
Administrator, ordered a temporary shutdown of industry in the 
trans-Mississippi region in order that the coal might be diverted 
to more essential purposes. Attention was also given to oil 
production, which in 1918 increased fourteen per cent over the 
vield of 1914. The motoring public reduced pleasure riding to 
a minimum, and willingly heeded the request for ‘‘gasless 
Sundays.” 

As the fuel situation made evident, success in industrial mobili- 


“zation was closely connected with the efficient utilization of rail 


facilities. The problem of troop movements was similarly in- 
volved. The railways, called upon to carry an unprecedented 
volume of traffic and hampered by long-established habits of 
rivalry and other conditions, proved, under private management, 
unequal to the emergency. Accordingly, on December 26, 1917, 
the President put the railways in charge of Secretary e the 
Treasury McAdoo. 

As Director-General of Railroads, the latter called to his aid 
experienced railway executives, and proceeded to merge the 
chief lines into one great system. Arbitrary control of the 
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routing and distribution of traffic relieved the congestion on 
certain roads, and obtained ampler service from others. Ter- 
minals, equipment, repair shops, and other physical facilities were 
used wherever needed irrespective of ownership. Many other 
improvements were introduced. Government operation attained 
the results desired, though the Director-General found it neces- 
sary to raise wages by an aggregate sum of more than $600,- 
000,000, and to effect substantial advances in freight and pas- 
senger rates. Despite the higher transportation charges, the 
greatly increased costs caused the railways to be operated at a 
deficit throughout the period of federal control. 


ARMED OPERATIONS OVERSEAS 


In the actual warfare the naval forces were the first to under- 
take operations. Within eighteen days of the declaration of 
war, six destroyers were sent to European waters, where, under 
command of Admiral W. S. Sims, they immediately set about to 
aid the British navy in chasing and sinking submarines. Battle- 
ships and cruisers followed until, at the close of the war, 5,000 
naval officers and 70,000 enlisted men were serving abroad. 
The three-year construction plan, adopted in 1916 as a part of the 
preparedness program, was accelerated and expanded, private 
vessels were commandeered, and German ships interned in 
American ports were taken over. In the first nine months of 
1918, no less than eighty-three new destroyers were launched, as 
compared with sixty-two for the preceding nine years. During 
the war period the total number of vessels in commission increased 
from 197 to 2,003. 

Among other exploits, the navy, with some British assistance, 
laid a great mine barrage, 245 miles long and twenty wide, fet 
the Norwegian coast to the Orkney Islands, thereby males it 
increasingly hazardous for German submarines to reach the high 
seas. Likewise with British codperation, it performed an in- 
dispensable service in protecting American troop-ships crossing 
the Atlantic from the raids of German submarines. The results 


1In July, 1918, the Postmaster-General, by direction of the President, took over the 
operation of all telephone and telegraph lines, and later extended his authority to marine 
cables. Ina similar fashion the express business was placed under government management 
in November. 
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were a tribute to Anglo-American naval efficiency. In all, 
only six transports were torpedoed, and two of these managed 
to make port. 

Shortly after the declaration of war, General John J. Pershing, 
who had recently conducted warlike operations across the Mexi- 
can border, was sent to France to act as Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Force (the “A. E. F.”). At the urgent repre- 
sentation of the French government, a division of regulars fol- 
lowed in June and July as a visible symbol of the hosts which 
were to come later. These hosts, however, were still in course of 
training, and by the end of the year 1917, only 195,000 troops had 
reached France.. Thereafter their numbers rapidly increased. 
More than one million soldiers made the overseas trip during the 
four months from May to August, 1918. 

To look after the multifarious needs of these arrivals, colossal 
preparations were made by an organization known as the ‘‘Serv- 
ices of Supply,’ formed by Pershing in February, 1918, with 
headquarters at Tours. The “S. O. S.” was responsible for 
securing, organizing, and distributing all the food, equipment, 
building materials, and other necessities required for the A. E. F. 
It built gigantic docks at the ports of arrival, constructed 1,000 
miles of railroad and more than 100,000 miles of telegraph and 
telephone communication, and erected great hospitals and ware- 
houses. As an indication of the magnitude of its work, one 
supply station consisted of 300 buildings, covering six square 
miles, operated by 20,000 men, and housing supplies worth 
$100,000,000. 

The fighting forces, as they arrived in France, were usually 
given a month or more of training before going to the front, and 
then, brigaded with French or British troops, were kept for 
another month in a quiet section of the line. But in January, 
1918, Pershing collected the scattered fragments of his command, 
which thereafter operated as a unit, though, of course, in harmony 
with the Allied forces. 

Between America’s entry into the war and the beginning of the 
spring campaign of 1918, the Allies had suffered severe reverses. 
Fearful of the strength of the Western giant when fully roused, 
Germany had endeavored to end the war with a series of crushing 
blows before that event occurred. Italy had been demoralized: 
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by a terrific defeat at the hands of the Austrians at Caporetto in 
October, 1917. War-weary Russia, now dominated by Socialist 
extremists or Bolshevists, concluded an inglorious peace with the 
Central Empires at Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918. Rumania, 
left in the lurch by Russia’s defection, had little choice but to 
follow her example, which she did the same month. 

Free to concentrate their armies in the western theater of war- 
fare, the Central Empires made gigantic preparations for a 
smashing drive against the Allied forces in France. Since the 
preceding autumn, President Wilson had been urging upon the 
Allies the necessity of entrusting all the forces in France to the 
supreme command of one man; and in March, 1918, as the new 
German offensive was getting under way, the powers sank their 
national jealousies and adopted the plan. This responsible post 
was given to Marshal Ferdinand Foch, an experienced French 
commander and perhaps the foremost military genius of the 
time. 

Prior to the beginning of the German offensive, the United 
States troops had engaged in nocturnal raids on the enemy 
trenches and occasional concerted attacks. But now, inured to 
the new conditions of warfare and eager to get into the fray on 
their own account, they played their full part, along with the 
veteran forces of the Allies, in resisting the terrific German 
onslaughts. It is possible here to make only brief allusions to 
the American phases of the contest. 

On May 28 the American First Division took Cantigny. 
Three days later the Second and Third Divisions assisted the 
French in checking the Teutonic advance at Chateau-Thierry, 
located on the Marne River only forty miles from Paris. Nearby, 
enemy forces occupied a densely forested tract known as Belleau 
Wood, and six days of furious hostilities, involving hand-to-hand 
fighting, were required before the marines of the Second Division 
could eject them on June 11. A new assault by the Germans 
on July 14 brought the Third Division into action again, and on 
the following day a Franco-American charge drove the enemy 
back one mile and led to the capture of the villages of Chezy and 
Montlevon. 

The Teutonic offensive, as the sequel was to show, was a 
gambler’s last throw. In their powerful effort, the enemy forces 
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not only failed to win a decisive victory, but suffered irreplaceable 
losses in men, equipment, and morale. As their exertions came 
to a lull, Foch in mid-July unexpectedly launched a mighty 
counter-offensive. Once more the American troops contributed 
their utmost toward victory. On the eighteenth, in codperation 
with picked French troops, they made a successful drive on 
Soissons. In the following weeks they were almost continually 
in action until, on August 30, they were given entire responsibility 
for a section of the front, about 85 miles in length. From this 
position of vantage they succeeded on September 12-15, against 
feeble resistance, in capturing the St. Mihiel salient, a triangle of 
enemy ground jutting into Allied territory. About 550,000 
American soldiers were engaged in this battle—a number 
five and one half times as large as the Union army at Gettys- 
burg. 

The most important action, however, in which the United 
States participated was the Meuse-Argonne offensive. The 
goal of the attack was a four-track railroad, which ran parallel to 
the front and formed a main supply line of the enemy. From 
the standpoint of magnitude, this battle was the greatest ever 
fought by American troops. Beginning on September 26, it 
proceeded with little abatement and increasing success for 
forty-seven days. A total of 1,200,000 Americans, as well as 
840 airplanes and 324 tanks, were engaged. In the first week 
of November, a portion of the coveted railway passed into the 
possession of the French and the Americans. In Pershing’s 
words, ‘‘We had cut the enemy’s main line of communications, 
and nothing but surrender or an armistice could save his army 
from complete disaster.” 

By the close of the fighting on November 11, 1918, the Ameri- 
can army at home and abroad totaled more than 3,500,000. Of 
this number, 1,390,000 troops had seen active service, or two 
out of every three soldiers who reached France. During the 
whole course of the war, the Americans had captured about 
44,000 prisoners and 1,400 guns of all kinds. American aviators 
had brought down 755 enemy planes, and themselves lost nearly 
half that number. When the war closed, the United States was 
responsible for 22 per cent, or about 100 miles, of the western 
front. While American participation was chiefly confined to 
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operations in France, United States soldiers were to be found on 
other fronts as well. A regiment was dispatched to the Austro- 
Italian front in July, 1918, at the urgent request of Italy. In 
October, two divisions were sent to reénforce the French fighters 
in Belgium. 

The United States also became involved in hostilities with the 
Bolshevists although technically the country was at peace with 
Russia. The Allies refused to acknowledge the separate peace 
concluded by the Soviet government with Germany at Brest- 
Litovsk (see page 525), and were outraged by Russia’s cancella- 
tion of her foreign indebtedness. Accordingly, they resorted to 
armed intervention in order to assist anti-Bolshevist insurrection- 
ary movements and to protect from confiscation large stores of 
military supplies in northern Russia. About 5,000 Americans 
became members of an Allied expedition, which fought a series 
of minor engagements in the vicinity of Archangel’'and Murmansk 
from September, 1918, until May, 1919, when their withdrawal 
began. Another force of about 10,000 men was sent, as part of an 
Allied expeditionary force, to Vladivostok and eastern Siberia. 
They were withdrawn in January, 1920. 

Of every 100 American soldiers who served in the war, two 
were killed or died of disease during the period of hostilities. 
In the Union army during the Civil War, the number was about 
ten, and among the other great powers in the World War between 
twenty and twenty-five. The American deaths from all causes 
totaled 125,000, of which about 10,000 were in the navy. That 
the losses in battle were not greater was due largely to the fact 
that the heavy fighting lasted only for two hundred days. For 
every man killed in battle, six were wounded, and of these five 
were cured and returned to duty. 

This was the first war of the United States that showed a 
lower death-rate from disease than from battle. In the case of 
the A. E. F. more than twice as many died from battle as from 
disease; but for the army as a whole, almost half the total 
losses were from disease. The health record would have been 
even more creditable but for a dreadful epidemic of influenza- 
pneumonia, which swept through the country during the fall and 


1 The total battle deaths for all countries in the World War were greater than all the 
deaths in all wars for more than a century previous. 
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winter of 1918 and took its heaviest toll in the crowded camps 
and cantonments. 

The remarkable record in combating disease was due largely to 
the great advances which had been made in medical science in 
recent years, to a highly trained medical personnel, and to the 
completeness of hospital facilities.1 With 2,089 commissioned 
medical officers at the beginning of the war, 31,251 physicians 
from civil life were inducted into the Medical Corps during the 
course of the struggle. Among them were the foremost leaders 
of the profession, who not only facilitated the adoption of the 
most recent methods for the prevention and cure of disease, but 
themselves made new discoveries of vast human benefit. The 
main preventive measures involved thorough camp sanitation 
and control of drinking water, and compulsory vaccination against 
typhoid fever. Intestinal disorders, such as dysentery, typhus, 
cholera, and the typhoids, which had ravaged armies in the past, 
were practically eliminated as causes of death. 

While war still raged unabated on the several battle fronts, 
President Wilson renewed his efforts, begun as a neutral, to make 
of the most terrible war in history an instrument for an enduring 
world peace. To him military victory was not an opportunity 
for vengeance but rather to secure a peace settlement which would 
prevent future wars from growing out of the bitterness engendered 
by the present one. He became by common consent the spokes- 
man of the powers fighting Germany. If they did not subscribe to 
all his lofty idealism, they at least believed that his utterances 
might have the useful effect of weakening the hold of the military 
class on the war-weary Teutonic peoples and thereby shorten the 
struggle. | 

In an address to Congress on January 8, 1918, he set forth, | 
under fourteen headings, the most complete statement he had | 
yet made of an acceptable peace settlement. The first five of the 
Fourteen Points were designed to curb or obviate three of the 
deeper causes of the existing conflict: secret diplomacy, mili- 
tarism, and imperialism. He demanded the abandonment of 
secret international understandings, freedom of the seas, the 
removal of economic barriers between nations, the reduction of 


1 The death-rate from disease in the Mexican War was 110 per year in each 1,000 men; 
in the Civil War, 65; in the Spanish-American War, 26; in the A. E. F., 19. 
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national armaments, and an adjustment of all colonial claims 
with due regard to the interests of the populations concerned. 
Next followed eight points, more specific in character but all 
concerned with assuring to European nationalities rights of self- 
rule and unhampered development. The conquered areas of 
Belgium, France, Russia, Rumania, Serbia, and Montenegro 
should be evacuated and restored; the oppressed nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey, accorded home rule;’ an inde- 
pendent Poland, created out of German, Austrian, and Russian 
territory; and the Franco-German and Austro-Italian frontiers, 
readjusted along lines of nationality. 
“For his fourteenth point Wilson reserved the keystone of his 
farce of peace — the formation of an association of nations to 
afford ‘‘mutual guarantees of political independence and terri- 
torial integrity to great and small states alike.”’ He intimated in 
the final portion of his address that the Allies would be unwilling 
to conclude a peace with a government which spoke for the 
military party rather than for the people of Germany. 
owever, it required the great Allied offensive of the summer 
of 1918 to convince Germany that she faced certain disaster. 
Elsewhere her allies, hemmed in on every side, their morale 
shattered, were preparing to give up the fight with or without her 
consent. In her own country the people were seething with 
revolution, and the Kaiser was about to abdicate and flee. On 
October 4 Germany asked Wilson to take steps toward peace on 
the basis of the Fourteen Points. After the President had 
assured himself that the request came from representatives of the 
people rather than of the military clique, he conferred with the 
Allies, who acceded to the German proposal, subject to reserva- 
tions as to the freedom of the seas and to an explicit admission 
of German obligation for all damages to civilian life and property. 
On this basis an armistice was concluded on November 11. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
PEACE AND ITS PROBLEMS 


THE WAR AND THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 


/ in no previous conflict had the American people given such 
ei support t¢ the prosecution of the war. Preéxist- 
ing differences of opinion as to the relative deserts of the Euro- 
pean belligerents were drowned in a swelling tide of loyalty to 
the national cause. Customary party lines were wiped away, 
though the Republicans reserved the right to insist on a more 
vigorous conduct of the war and grew increasingly restive under 
what they termed Wilson’s “dictatorial” political methods. 
Organized labor rallied strongly to the support of the govern- 
ment. Even the citizens of German and Austro-Hungarian 
origin, almost without exception, made America’s cause their 
own. In Congress the President found them among his most 
zealous supporters. Hundreds of thousands of them fought 
valiantly on the field of battle. 

As a force for unifying and invigorating public opinion, the 
Committee on Public Information played an. important part. 
Created by executive order on April 14, 1917, with George Creel 
as Chairman, it gave out news concerning the war activities of 
the government, withholding such as might aid the enemy. It 
also carried on a mammoth campaign of popular education 
regarding the dangers of German imperialism and America’s 
objects in the war. For these purposes, it published a daily 
newspaper, issued pamphlets by the million, produced patriotic 
films, directed countless speakers, and established press agencies 
in Allied and neutral countries. 

Notwithstanding the unexampled unity of opinion, unanimity, 
of course, was not to be found. The farmers of the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley retained some of their earlier pacifism; but the 
chief dissent came from the Socialists, who met in party con- 
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vention at St. Louis on April 7, r917, to deliberate on the inter- 
national crisis. After branding America’s entry as a crime of 
ie capitalist class against the people, the convention pledged 
a “continuous, active and public opposition to the war unroueh 
Homopstfations ... and all other means within our power.” 
Though their position was anticapitalistic and antimilitaristic 
rather than pro-German, the public generally refused to recog- 
nize a distinction. Even many prominent Socialists, including 
Allan Benson, the party candidate in 1916, bolted the party in 
protest. 

In order to cope with this and similar situations, Congress on 
June 15, 1917, adopted the Espionage A st. This statute, among 
other things, provided severe penalties for wilful attempts to ob- 
struct recruiting or to “cause insubordination, disloyalty . 
or refusal of duty” among the armed forces. It further ae 
the Postmaster-General authority to exclude from the mails 
all matter deemed seditious or treasonable. A year later, on 
May 16, the law was strengthened by the Sedition Act, which 
amplified the list of crimes, including among them abusive utter- 
ances, written or oral, about the government, the Constitution, 
or the flag. This was followed on October 16 by a third statute, 
which empowered the Secretary of Labor to deport, without 
jury trial, aliens who ‘‘believe in or advocate”’ the forcible over- 
throw of government, or who advocate the unlawful destruction 
of property, or who belong to organizations holding such 
views. _ 

All three measures were assailed, while in course of passage, 
as infringements of the constitutional rights of free speech and 
free press, and it was freely charged that they outdid the Alien 
and Sedition Acts of 1798 in severity. As in the case of the 
Civil War, however, the real or fancied rights of the individual 
were not suffered to hamper the will of the majority. The 
federal authorities undertook a systematic campaign to suppress 
objectionable Socialist activities, censoring and suppressing their 
newspapers, prosecuting their speakers, and raiding and pre- 
venting their meetings. Debs, four times Socialist candidate 
for President, was among those sentenced to prison. In all, 
over 1,900 judicial proceedings were brought against Socialists 


1 Many states enacted similar and even more drastic laws of their own. 
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and other offenders up to July 1, 1919. About half of the cases 
resulted in convictions. 

There can be little doubt that the zeal of the federal authori- 
ties sometimes outran their judgment. For example, Mrs. 
Rose Pastor Stokes, a Socialist speaker, received a ten years’ 
sentence for saying, ‘‘I am for the people, and the government is 
for the profiteers.”” Men were imprisoned for arguments or 
profanity used in the heat of private altercation, on a railway 
train, or at a boarding-house table. In a number of such cases, 
and that of Mrs. Stokes, the judgments were subsequently set 
aside in the upper courts. 

The close of hostilities seemed to increase rather than to abate 
the fires of intolerance. The popular mind continued to be 
keenly sensitive to criticism of the government from whatever 
source. Furthermore, many persons feared the effects of Rus- 
sian Bolshevist propaganda on the radical elements in the United 
States, and seemed to see their fears confirmed in the adoption 
of communistic views by the “Left Wing”’ of the Socialist party 
initg1g. Consequently, Attorney-General A. M. Palmer and his 
assistants devoted their attention frankly to the suppression of 
unorthodox political and social opinions, whether concerned with 
the war or not. In many of the states the authorities were 
equally active. Serious doubts of the wisdom of such practices 
were, however, roused in the minds of persons, rooted in the 
older American tradition of free speech. 

On April 1, 1920, five duly elected members of:the lower house 
of the New York legislature were expelled because of their mem- 
bership in the Socialist party, a body recognized under the state 
laws. The incident challenged the attention of the country. 
In a ringing protest, Charles E. Hughes, former Justice of the 
Supreme Court, asserted, “This is not, in my judgment, American 
government. .. . I count it a most serious mistake to proceed, 
not against individuals charged with violation of law, but against 
masses of our citizens combined for political action, by denying 
them the only resource of peaceful government; that is, action 
by the ballot box and through duly elected representatives in 
legislative bodies.” His protest had the desired effect. Though 
the expelled legislators were not restored to their seats, the 
country was shocked into a realization of the serious consequences 
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of the drift of events, and the tide turned toward customary 
American tolerance of minority rights. 

Without an ardent public support of the war it would have 
been difficult to raise the immense sums necessary for its prose- 
cution. From the first of April, 1917, through April, 1919, the 
war cost the United States considerably more than $1,000,000 
an hour, or a total of $21,850,000,000._ In addition, loans were 
advanced to the Allies at the rate of nearly half a million dollars 
an hour, amounting in all to $8,850,000,000.. The expenditures 
arising from these two sources were almost three times as great 
as the total outlay of the government for all purposes during 
the first century of its existence. Of the total war revenue, the 
government raised about one third by taxation, and the re- 
mainder by borrowing. 

The proportion secured from taxation exceeded that in any 
previous war, and indeed, that of any other power in the World 
War. Income taxes were greatly increased, with the heaviest 
burdens falling upon the largest incomes (amounting to 67 per 
cent in the case of incomes of $2,000,000 and over). In like 
fashion corporation profits in excess of normal prewar earnings 
were taxed on a progressive scale. Besides these, the chief 
resources of taxation, taxes were laid upon inheritances, postage 
rates were raised, and internal-revenue duties were expanded until 
they touched practically all the luxuries and many of the neces- 
saries of life. Tariff revenue, which had so long been the main- 
spring of the government’s receipts, contributed less than five 
pencent. 

Five great bond issues were made, in denominations as low as 
$50. The first four were called “Liberty Loans,” and the fifth, 
floated after the armistice, the “Victory Loan.” Campaigns 
of publicity, such as had never been seen in America, were under- 
taken to popularize the bond issues and secure subscriptions. 
In the fourth loan, 21,000,000 subscribers responded, nearly one 
for every family in the population. While the design of the 
government was to tap every available source of revenue, almost 
equally important was the desire to give a maximum number of 
people a financial stake in the outcome of the war. These 
purposes were further served by the sale of ‘“ War Savings Certifi- 
cates” in denominations of $5, and ‘‘Thrift Stamps” as low as 
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twenty-five cents. In the end, there was hardly a man, woman, 
or child in the entire population who had not contributed a 
“silver bullet” toward military victory. 

The government set a new standard in humane legislation for 
the soldiers and their dependents. By an act of October, 1917, 
the sum of $15, or one half the pay of a private, was to be sent 
home each month as an ‘‘allotment,” and the government there- 
upon increased the sum by an “allowance,” which normally 
amounted to $15 or more according to nearness of kin and the 
number of the dependents. The maimed soldier was promised 
vocational training at national expense in case he was unable to 
resume his former private employment. In addition, the War 
Risk Insurance plan provided means whereby the soldiers could, 
at low cost, take out government insurance against death or 
disability. It was hoped that these provisions would prevent a 
repetition of the pension abuses that had followed the Civil 
War. 

Voluntary organizations appeared on every hand to befriend 
the soldiers and sustain the national morale. Chief among 
these was the American Red Cross. To its activities only a 
brief allusion can be made. It safeguarded the interests of the 
soldiers’ families at home; it took charge of the sanitary condi- 
tions in the civil districts adjoining the camps; it distributed 
comfort articles among the soldiers; it aided refugees outside 
of the war zone; it recruited ambulance companies, trained and 
directed vast numbers of nurses, and organized great base hospi- 
tals. On March 1, 1919, Henry P. Davison, Chairman of the 
Red Cross War Council, reported that the American people had, 
in the preceding twenty-one months, given $400,000,000 toward 
the cause in cash and supplies — “by far the largest voluntary 
gifts of money, of hand and heart, ever contributed purely for 
the relief of human suffering.”’ 

Scarcely less important was the work of other civilian agencies, 
notably the Young Men’s Christian Association, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, National Catholic War Council of the 
Knights of Columbus, Jewish Welfare Board, Salvation Army, 
American Library Association, and War Camp Community Serv- 
ice. These organizations carried on their service of humanity 
in no spirit of narrow sectarianism, and their efforts were sus- 
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tained by an unexampled financial support from the public at 
large. 

The heightened sense of social responsibility, evoked by the 
war, was significantly evinced by the addition of two new amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The first of these had to do with 
the much agitated question of prohibition. Since the close of 
the preceding century, the efforts of temperance advocates had 
received strong reénforcement from the action of certain great 
corporations which, desiring to reduce the number of industrial 
accidents for which they were held accountable under the new 
Workingman Compensation laws (see page 445), adopted the 
practice of refusing employment to persons addicted to drink. 
By 1915 there were only three states that had neither state- 
wide prohibition nor some form of local option. Approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of the area of the United States 
was “dry.” 

The war situation created a new interest in the reform. Asa 
measure of grain and coal conservation, Congress on November 
1, 1917, forbade the manufacture of all liquors except beer and 
wine, and in the following year, the President cut off the output 
of beer. The fact that the breweries and distilleries were largely 
owned by persons of German origin helped to sharpen public 
resentment against the drink traffic and to prepare the way for 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment by Congress on 
December 18, 1917. This amendment, providing for the prohi- 
bition of the manufacture, transportation, and sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages one year after its ratification, became a part 
- of the Constitution on January 16, 1919. Before the wave of 
public interest subsided, all but two of the legislatures passed 

resolutions of ratification. 

The adoption of national prohibition was a bold social experi- 
ment, the merits of which caused unceasing controversy. Its 
enforcement involved serious difficulties in those parts of the 

country, notably the population centers, where local sentiment 
_was hostile. The immediate effect was a great increase in illicit 
distilling and a brisk smuggling traffic along the coasts and 
across the international borders. As time wore on, however, 
the regulations were amended, the machinery of enforcement 
was improved, and “bootlegging” became an increasingly haz- 
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ardous occupation. Reluctantly the minority began to resign 
themselves to the blessings of an undesired virtue. 

The Nineteenth Amendment granted the long-sought boon 
of nationwide equal suffrage. Its adoption was prompted 
largely by a heartfelt appreciation of the indispensable war serv- 
ices rendered by the women. They had played their full part, 
not only in food production and conservation and in Red Cross 
workrooms, but also as patriotic speakers and as workers in 
munition plants and other essential industries. Moreover, 
thousands of them had accompanied the Expeditionary Force, 
serving in a great variety of capacities from ambulance-drivers 
and Red Cross nurses to office clerks and Y. M. C. A. entertainers. 

Earlier content with the extension of the suffrage through 
state action, Wilson became an outspoken champion of a federal 
amendment after the outbreak of the war. He contended that 
it was not merely an act of justice, but also a measure required 
to convince the world of the thoroughgoing character of American 
democracy.’ After considerable delay, Congress submitted the 
Nineteenth Amendment to the states on June 5, 1919, and it 
was proclaimed a part of the Constitution on August 18, 1920, 
in time for the women to take part in the presidential election. 
Thus the movement for feminine enfranchisement, after many 
long years, attained victory. Women became a part of Ameri- 
can society literally and directly, not merely as represented by 


men to whom they “belonged” in some relation. ee 


Although the Amierican President in the days preceding the 
armistice was spokesman for the world, he was already beginning 
to lose his right to speak for his own countrymen. The accumu- 
lating discontent of Wilson’s political opponents with his imperious 
wartime leadership found an opportunity for unrestricted expres- 
sion for the first time in the election of a new Congress in Novem- 
ber, 1918. Notwithstanding his personal appeal to the voters . 


WILSON -AND~THE) PEACE _SEPPLEEMENT 


1 Though a pioneer in the movement, the United States had been outdistanced during 
the war period by many foreign countries. In 1917, woman suflrage was granted in Russia 
and Mexico; in 1918, in Austria, Germany, Hungary, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and Canada; and in 1919, in Belgium, Luxemburg, Sweden, Ice- 
land, British East Africa, and Rhodesia. 
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to elect a Democratic majority as a vindication of his leadership, 
the Republicans were successful in winning majorities in both 
houses of Congress. 

Undeterred by this event, the President turned his attention 
to the approaching peace negotiations at Paris. As author of 
the Fourteen Points, he decided, in defiance of unbroken prec- 
edent, to attend the Peace Conference’ in person, and associated 
with himself, as fellow commissioners, Robert Lansing, who had 
succeeded Bryan as Secretary of State, Henry White, a retired 
diplomat, Colonel House, and General T. H. Bliss. The group 
as a whole was not a strong one. White, the only Republican, 
was not prominent in the party counsels, and many felt that 
the Senate should have had representation. To this delegation 
was added a host of technical, economic, historical, geographic, 
and military experts, who had been engaged for many months 
in compiling an enormous mass of pertinent information under 
the direction of Colonel House. 

From the moment of his landing in France in mid-December 
till the opening of the Peace Conference on January 18, 1919, 
the President enjoyed a triumphal progress through Western 
Europe such as no man in history had ever known. Everywhere 
he was acclaimed by the populace as the savior of humanity, and 
showered with gifts and honors. When the Conference began 
its labors, the victors proceeded frankly on the assumption that 
the vanquished should have no part. Indeed, representatives 
of the latter were not allowed to come to Paris until the peace 
terms were ready. 

Although thirty-two nations participated in the proceedings, 
the real work was done chiefly by Great Britain, France, the 
United States, and Italy, and toa lesser extent, by Japan. From 
the outset the American President strove tirelessly to secure an 
idealistic basis for the settlement — that ‘“‘peace of justice’’ so 
dear to his heart and which he believed to be essential for future 
world stability. But his purpose, however exalted, quickly 
partook of the nature of the quixotic. The very air of Paris 
was surcharged with hatred and fear of Germany. Moreover, 
the broad principles enunciated in the Fourteen Points were often 
susceptible of differing, or even conflicting, interpretations when 
applied to concrete situations, a fact of which the President’s 
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antagonists were not slow to take advantage.’ Finally, in spite 
of Wilson’s example and their own lofty professions, the victors 
were resolved, true to time-honored diplomatic practice, on a 
division of the enemy spoils. Some, indeed, had received advance 
assurance of their share by means of secret treaties, and each 
nation had its own special necessities, jealousies, and aspirations 
to gratify. 

While the discussions proceeded behind closed doors, starvation 
was spreading over half the continent, Bolshevism was gaining 
new adherents throughout Central Europe, and nearly a score 
of little fires of war, left over from the great one, still burned 
fiercely. As David Lloyd George, the British prime minister, 
declared later in the House of Commons in a vivid figurative 
passage, ‘‘We had to . . . work crowded hours, long and late, 
because, while we were trying to build, we saw in many lands 
the foundations of society crumbling into dust, and we had to 
make haste. . . . Jam doubtful whether any body of men with 
a difficult task have worked under greater difficulties, with stones 
crackling on the roof and crashing through the windows, and 
sometimes wild men screaming through the keyholes.”’ 

Wilson’s chief antagonist in the negotiations was the French 
premier, Clemenceau, grim, grizzled, and determined — an 
uncompromising representative of the old diplomacy. Lloyd 
George, who reminded Americans in many ways of their own 
Roosevelt, usually supported the President’s position but was 
not to be relied upon. On behalf of Italy, Vittorio Orlando 
played a less important réle, though at one juncture the Italian 
claim to the Adriatic port of Fiume, at the expense of Jugo- 
Slavia, led to an open clash with Wilson. The Italian delegation 
actually withdrew from the Conference temporarily, and subse- 
quently negotiated a compromise. The Japanese, watchful and 
assertive where their own interests were involved, took little 
part in the strictly European settlements. As for the smaller 
nations, each lifted a piping voice, and accepted such crumbs of 
satisfaction as fell to its lot. 

As the weeks went by, the President felt obliged to make 


1 For example, the Poles resolutely demanded the application of Point 13 which promised 
them ‘‘a free and secure access to the sea,” but in order to accord this to them, it was neces- 
sary to include a million or more Germans within Polish borders, an arrangement which 
violated the spirit of the principle of self-determination which animated Points 6-13. 
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repeated concessions to his associates, and under their ceaseless 
hammering, many of the Fourteen Points began to crumble.! 
Yet, in spite of the inconsistencies and injustices that found 
. lodgment in the treaty, its character would have been consider- 
ably more punitive and imperialistic but for Wilson’s presence 
at the peace table. On one critical occasion, when the tide of 
reaction ran unusually strong, he summoned his vessel, the 
George Washington, to take home the American delegation. This 
threat of withdrawal had the desired effect, for there resulted 
an immediate toning down of demands. 

The President stood firm as a rock against all attempts to tam- 
per with Point 14, which promised an “association of nations.” 
In this international mechanism he saw an opportunity to repair 
the mistakes and inequities of the Peace Treaty as well as to 
insure future world tranquillity. On February 14, 1919, the 
Conference formally adopted a constitution, or ‘‘ Covenant,” 
for the proposed League of Nations, which had been evolved 
chiefly by Lord Robert Cecil of England and General Jan Smuts 
of the South African Union. The President sailed on the next 
day for America in order to consult leading Senators, and dis- 
tinguished publicists like Hughes, ex-President Taft, and Elihu 
Root, in regard to the Covenant. Armed with their comments, 
he returned to Paris and succeeded in incorporating in the docu- 
ment an explicit recognition of the Monroe Doctrine and certain 
other changes that they had suggested. By these alterations 
he believed that he had assured American adhesion. 

As thus revised, the Covenant declared that the main object 
of the new organization was to “‘ achieve international peace and 
security by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war.” 
The machinery of the League was to consist of an Assembly, 
in which each country in the League should have an equal voice ; 
a Council, composed of representatives of the five great Allied 
and Associated Powers together with four other members elected 
by the Assembly ; and a permanent Secretariat or business office 
at Geneva, Switzerland. The League was granted general super- 
vision of the administration of the former enemy colonies, though 


1¥For example, Point 4 (pledging an effective reduction of national armaments) was 
abandoned. Likewise, the fate of enemy territory and colonies was determined with little 
or no regard to the principle of self-determination or the interests of the native inhabitants. 
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these were placed directly in charge of various powers in the 
capacity of trustees or “‘mandatories.” It was also authorized 
to seek improvement in labor conditions throughout the world 
and to assist in certain other humanitarian reforms of interna- 
tional concern. 

Most significant of all, however, were the powers conferred 
for the purpose of minimizing the possibility of international 
conflicts. Two prolific causes of war were aimed at in the pro- 
vision outlawing secret treaties and in the authority given the 
Council to recommend plans for the reduction of national arma- 
ments. Provision was also made for the creation of a Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. It was further declared 
to be the ‘friendly right” of any country in the League to call 
attention to “‘any circumstance whatever” inimical to inter- 
national peace. If, in spite of these precautions, war should 
threaten anywhere in the world, the League was empowered to 
“take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations.” 

More specifically, the countries in the League agreed, in har- 
mony with the Bryan “cooling-off” plan, that when diplomatic 
means failed they would submit their differences to arbitration, 
and in no case, declare war until three months after the award 
was made. Violation of this provision subjected the offending 
nation to a drastic international boycott. If armed coercion 
proved necessary, the Council would “recommend” the amount 
of armed force each country should furnish the League. 

Article X, designed by its author, President Wilson, as an 
additional guarantee of peace, pledged the countries in the 
League ‘“‘to respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political independence of 
all members of the League. In case of any . . . danger of such 
aggression, the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled.” Another section asserted that 
“regional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine” were in 
no wise affected by the Covenant. No important decisions 
could be made without the unanimous vote of the members of 
the Assembly and Council, and no amendment to the Covenant 
without the consent of all the nations represented in the Council. 

On June 28, 1919, representatives of the new German Republic 
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in great bitterness signed the treaty which they denounced as 
intolerably severe and contrary to the Fourteen Points. Presi- 
dent Wilson on July 1o submitted it to the American Senate 
for ratification! At once a tempest of protest and denuncia- 
tion, which had been gathering strength for several months, 
broke loose in the Senate, and only to a less degree, in the coun- 
try at large. 

The opposition had a variety of sources, personal, partisan, 
and racial. Part of it was due to Wilson’s characteristic aloof- 
ness and self-assurance, which had become intensified under the 
stress of wartime exigencies. Furthermore, Republican leaders 
perceived a strong party advantage in advertising the defects 
of the treaty and their own efforts to “‘Americanize”’ it by means 
of amendments. ‘The Irish-American section of the population 
was antagonistic for fear that Article X would preclude the 
possibility of Irish independence, and their hostility was reén- 
forced by the indignation of German-Americans because of the 
harshness of the treaty and the exclusion of the German Republic 
from the League. Beneath these sources of opposition, however, 
lay a deepseated and sincere hesitation of many Americans to 
depart from what they believed to be the traditional national 
policy of abstention from European entanglements. _ 

Out of the storm and fury of controversy there gradually 
emerged certain definite groupings among the Senators: those 
who, like Wilson himself, demanded ratification of the treaty 
without material change; those who were willing to accept mild 
reservations ; those who insisted on amendments or strong reser- 
vations; and lastly, the “‘irreconcilables’”? who opposed ratifi- 
cation in any form. The first two groups were predominantly 
Democratic in complexion; the latter two, Republican. The 
two central groups were led respectively by G. M. Hitchcock, 
a Democrat of Nebraska, and Henry Cabot Lodge, the Republi- 
can Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. Though 
few in number, the irreconcilables were singularly fortunate in 


1 This treaty, known as the ‘‘ Treaty of Versailles,’’ contained 80,000 words, and was the 
pattern for similar pacts with the other enemy powers. Asa result of the several treaties, 
the conglomerate empire of Austria-Hungary was broken up, and three independent govern- 
ments were created: Austria, Hungary, and Czecho-Slovakia. The remainder of the ter- 
ritory was distributed among various adjoining countries. Poland was also erected as an 
independent nation. Representatives of the United States signed the peace treaties with 
Austria and Hungary on September 10, 1919, and June 4, 1920. 
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having as their spokesmen such Senators as Johnson of California 
and W. E. Borah of Idaho, long known to the public as persistent 
champions of popular rights. 

On September 10, 1919, Senator Lodge, acting on behalf of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, recommended the ratification 
of the treaty with thirty-eight amendments and four reserva- 
tions, which were subsequently reduced to fourteen. The prin- 
cipal changes concerned certain features of the League Covenant, 
notably Article X which, in its existing form, was held to guaran- 
tee the status quo and to obligate the United States, at the behest 
of the League, to send troops to defend even unjust territorial 
settlements (see page 542). This obligation was expressly 
repudiated except in cases where Congress should specifically 
authorize to the contrary. 

In anticipation of the Lodge report, the President left Wash- 
ington a week before on a stumping tour to arouse public senti- 
ment in behalf of unqualified ratification. The effort, however, 
proved too great for a physique worn by many months of fearful 
strain and terrible responsibility. While in Colorado he suffered 
a paralytic stroke on September 25, which caused the immediate 
close of his tour and confined him to the sickroom for most of 
the remainder of his presidency. Thereby the pro-League forces 
lost their commanding general, and the way was cleared for the 
ultimate triumph of the opposition. 

The Senate discussions continued throughout the succeeding 
weeks with increasing rancor. When the treaty came up 
for vote on November 19, it proved impossible to secure the 
necessary two-thirds majority for it either with or without reser- 
vations. Had the spirit of acrimony been less intense or Presi- 
dent Wilson more amenable, it is possible that the requisite 
majority for ratification might even then have been secured by a 
process of compromise. Senator Hitchcock, on behalf of the 
Democrats, did indeed offer a series of reservations which dif- 
fered from the Lodge set chiefly in details of phraseology; but 
on the eve of a presidential election, neither party was willing 
to yield to the other the credit of saving the peace. On March 
19, 1920, the treaty came up for vote a second time, modified 
by fifteen Lodge reservations. Once more ratification failed 
though the vote stood 49 to 35 in favor. The minority con- 
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sisted of a combination of the irreconcilables with those Demo- 
crats who stood squarely by the President. 

Pleading the impossibility of ratifying the Wilson treaty by a 
two-thirds Senate vote, the Republicans set about to make a 
separate peace with the enemy powers by means of a majority 
vote of the two houses. Accordingly, the Knox Resolution, 
repealing the declarations of war, was passed on May 27; but 
it was promptly vetoed by the President. The question of peace 
was at a deadlock so far as the American government was con- 
cerned, and further action awaited an expression of the popular 
will in the approaching election, which, Wilson asked, should 
take ‘the form of a great and solemn referendum.” 


PostwaR READJUSTMENTS, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL 


Other factors, besides the League question, were, however, to 
play a part in the campaign of 1920. America’s participation in 
the war had been attended at home by a widespread and dazzling 
prosperity, in fitting climax to the great industrial revival of 
the period of neutrality. To the insistent call of the European 
belligerents for foodstuffs, manufactures, and munitions was added 
the imperative need of the American government for these 
supplies. Heroic efforts were made to meet the demands. In 
order to stimulate production, the banks freely loaned money to 
borrowers, and the government added the inducement of excep- 
tionally high prices. Meantime, as a result: of the abnormal 
trade relations with Europe, our sales abroad vastly exceeded 
our purchases, the position of the United States changed from a 
debtor to a creditor nation, and each year saw an increasing 
flow of gold into America available for investment. 

In consequence, every nerve of industry was quickened, specu- 
lation became rife, and prices began to soar. The cost of living 
by the middle of 1919 had advanced 77 per cent beyond that of 
1913. With the rise in prices, wage-earners demanded higher 
pay, and employers, suffering from a shortage of labor and ham- 
pered by the falling off of European immigration, felt obliged 
to meet their demands. Indeed, the government at Washington, 
unlike previous administrations, exerted constant pressure on 
employers during the war to secure larger rights and better wages 
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‘for the unions. To this end the American Federation of Labor 
was given representation on the Council of National Defense, 
the War Industries Board, and other important boards and com- 
missions. Never before had organized labor attained such great 
power and so large a membership. 

One result of the abnormal demand for labor was the migration 
of thousands of negro workers from Southern plantations to 
better paid jobs in Northern mills, with a consequent improve- 
ment in the economic status of those left behind. In great 
manufacturing cities like Cleveland, Detroit, and Akron, the 
colored population increased anywhere from 300 to nearly 800 
per cent in the decade from 1910 to 1920. The farmer shared in 
the general well-being, receiving prices for his crops beyond his 
wildest dreams of a few years before. The chief benefits of the 
highly stimulated prosperity, however, fell to business men whose 
rapidly mounting profits permitted them to keep safely ahead of 
the advancing costs of operation. It is significant that the ranks 
of American millionaires increased twenty-five per cent from 
1917 to 1920, growing from 16,000 to 20,000. 

The cessation of hostilities had no immediate effect on the 
situation. With her industries still badly deranged, Europe 
continued to stand in need of American exports, and in the 
United States the people, made gay by unwontedly fat purses 
and the sudden relaxing of the war strain, engaged in an orgy 
of extravagant buying and fast living. Overexpansion, specula- 
tion, and inflated prices were carried to new extremes both in 
industry and agriculture. 

From the standpoint of labor troubles, the year 1919 proved 
to be one of the most eventful in recent times. Most of the 
strikes were actuated by a desire to keep wages abreast the as- 
cending cost of living, but it was widely remarked that the labor 
program was fast becoming tinged with Socialism and that the 
older leadership, personified by President Gompers, was beginning 
to give way to a new and more radical leadership. More than 
four million wage-earners took part in strikes and lockouts, 
with an aggregate cost to employees of over $800,000,000, and 
to employers of $1,300,000,000 or more. Among the gravest 


1 The total duration of these strikes was 57,885 days as compared with 28,779 days in 
1918 and 25,077 days in 1917. 
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disturbances were the walkout of 125,000 wage-earners in the 
building trades in New York City in February, the railway 
shopworkers’ strike in August, involving 250,000 men, the strike 
of 367,000 iron and steel employees in September, and the 
walkout of 435,000 bituminous coal miners in November. An 
ominous feature of the situation was the great number of “‘out- 
law’ strikes — strikes undertaken against the wishes of the 
national unions — which in 191g involved one fourth of the total 
number of strikers. 

The whole structure of prosperity rested on an insecure basis, 
and in the spring of 1920, the edifice began to topple. The im- 
mediate cause was the diminished ability of Europe to buy 
American products. At the same time domestic purchases 
rapidly fell away, for the public was beginning to recover its 
mental equilibrium and think again in terms of prudent living. 
The products of factory, mine, and farm became a glut on the 
market, and the inflated prices began to collapse. As a result, 
factories and mines curtailed their operations, farmers found 
themselves with produce they could not sell, and millions of 
laborers suffered wage reductions or were thrown out of work. 

The Crisis of 1920 differed, however, from those that had oc- 
curred before in that there was no sudden panic followed by 
widespread bankruptcies and business failures. For this out- 
come the Federal Reserve System, with its extensive control 
over bank credit,-was largely responsible. The general business 
depression continued until 1922 and later, and like other periods 
of hard times, was productive of widespread social unrest and 
radical plans for social amelioration. The process of readjust- 
ment was slowest among the Western farmers, who, as on earlier 
occasions, attributed their troubles to the machinations of “Big 
Business”’ and prepared once more to enter the political arena 
as an organized group. 

As steps toward the restoration of normal conditions, Congress 
passed two important laws in 1920. The Transportation Act 
(Esch-Cummins Law) of February 28 fixed the terms upon which 
the railways should be handed back to private ownership and 
management. Enacted after much controversy, it embodied - 
certain new principles which had been discovered as a result of 
the period of government operation. The idea that competition 
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must be enforced among railways was abandoned. Pooling, ~ 
hitherto forbidden, was legalized under supervision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and plans were authorized for the 
ultimate consolidation of the railways into a limited number of 
systems. To the Commission was granted the power of fixing 
minimum as well as maximum rates, so that the railways would 
be assured a fair profit at the same time that they would be pre- 
vented from obtaining an excessive one. Other provisions of 
the Act created special tribunals to deal with railway labor 
difficulties. 

In the Merchant Marine Act of June 5, Congress declared its 
policy in regard to the fleet of 1500 merchant vessels which the 
Shipping Board (see page 506) had acquired during the war. 
The law put an end to further shipbuilding by the Board, but 
continued temporarily the experiment of government ownership 
and operation. The Board was empowered, at its discretion, 
to dispose of the vessels from time to time to private American 
purchasers, and to accumulate out of its profits a fund from which 
loans might be made to private shipbuilders. By such means it 
was hoped that America might recover some part of her earlier 
importance in the carrying trade. 

As the presidential campaign of 1920 approached, the temper of 
the people was strongly favorable to a change of party. All 
over the world the war governments had been swept out of 
power on a tide of accumulating resentment because of the hard- 
ships which the conflict produced. In America the cause of the 
Democrats was further prejudiced by the unpopularity of Wil- 
son’s stubborn stand on the ratification of the Peace Treaty 
and by the blight which had fallen on the economic life of the 
nation. 

A widespread but unorganized public sentiment favored the 
Republican nomination of Herbert Hoover, the only American 
connected with the war who had captured the popular imagina- 
tion. But when the party convention met in Chicago on June 
8, its proceedings were dominated by the Senatorial clique which 
had conducted the fight against the Treaty. The Hoover senti- 
ment had little following among the delegates; and of the leading 
contestants before the convention, General Leonard Wood and 
Governor F. O. Lowden of Illinois, neither could obtain a majority 
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vote. Asa result, on the tenth ballot, the prize went to Senator 
Warren G. Harding of Ohio, a Lodge-reservationist and reliable 
organization man. The second place on the ticket fell to Gov- 
ernor Calvin Coolidge of Massachusetts whose part in suppressing 
a policemen’s strike in Boston had attracted national notice. 
The platform assailed ‘‘executive autocracy,”’ promised govern- 
mental economy, measures for farm relief and the return of pros- 
perity, and in language designed to satisfy all shades of opinion 
on the League question, declared ‘“‘for agreement among the 
nations to preserve the peace of the world.” ? 

In their San Francisco convention on June 28, the Democrats 
nominated Governor James M. Cox of Ohio on the forty-fourth 
ballot after a hot three-cornered contest in which Attorney- 
General Palmer and the President’s son-in-law, W. G. McAdoo, 
were his leading rivals. Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, a 
distant relative of the former President, was named for Vice- 
President. The platform eloquently defended Wilson’s domestic 
and foreign policies, promised farm betterment, and declared for 
immediate ratification of the Peace Treaty without material 
reservations. As usual, other parties participated in the election. 
The Socialists, for the fifth time, nominated Eugene V. Debs 
although he was still behind the bars in the Atlanta Penitentiary. 
A newly organized group, the Farmer-Labor party, offered candi- 
dates in the hope of crystallizing the growing discontent of the 
rural and industrial classes. 

The result of the campaign was clear from the start. The 
action of the American Federation of Labor in indorsing the 
Democratic ticket did little to help it. The public was in a 
captious mood and eager to lay all its troubles at the door of the 
party in power. In regard to the League question the Republi- 
cans succeeded in befuddling the issue. Leading irreconcilables 
like Hiram Johnson maintained that Harding’s election would 
mean the repudiation of the Peace Treaty. On the other hand, 
thirty-one distinguished Republicans, including Hughes, Root, 
and Hoover, assured the public in a joint statement on October 

1 This section of the platform was very long and involved a constant restatement of the 
Republican position on the League, the last one being: ‘‘We pledge . . . such agreements 
with the other nations . . . as shall meet the full duty of America to civilization and 


humanity . . . without surrendering the right of the American people to exercise its judg- 
ment and its power in favor of justice and peace.” 
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14 that “the true course to bring America into an éffective 
league” was through a Republican victory. Harding’s own 
speeches, though somewhat ambiguous, indicated his own pref- 
erence for “an association of nations,” based possibly on a 
modification of the Covenant. 

The election was a Republican landslide. The Republican 
plurality of nearly 7,000,000 was due in part to the women voters 
who had just received the ballot by federal amendment. In the 
electoral college the vote stood 404 to 127, and Harding received 
60.3 per cent of the popular vote as compared with 34.2 per cent 
for Cox. Even the Solid South was badly shaken, and Tennessee 
for the first time cast its vote for the Republican ticket. 


THE REPUBLICANS AND THE PEACE PROBLEM, 1921-1924 


The new President had had a long career in Ohio politics, where 
he had identified himself with conservative views and purposes, 
but he was virtually unknown to the country at large. Of modest 
and conciliatory temperament and ordinary ability, his elevation 
was hailed with satisfaction by countless persons who sought 
relief from an aggressive personality at the helm of state. As if 
to make up for his own shortcomings, he placed in his cabinet 
three men of distinguished ability : Hughes as Secretary of State, 
A. W. Mellon, a Pittsburgh millionaire, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Hoover as Secretary of Commerce. Some of his 
other choices, however, were less happy, being dictated by con- 
siderations of personal friendship. Thus ex-Senator A. B. Fall 
of New Mexico, a pronounced anticonservationist, was made 
Secretary of the Interior, and H. M. Daugherty, an Ohio machine 
politician, Attorney-General.t Harding established a precedent 
by inviting Vice-President Coolidge to attend the cabinet 
meetings, and in June paid a graceful compliment to the only 
living Republican ex-President, Taft, by appointing him Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 

Though the Republicans commanded substantial majorities 
in both houses of Congress, strong factional differences existed 


1 The remaining members of the cabinet were: J. W. Weeks of Massachusetts, Secretary 
of War; W.H. Hays of Indiana, Postmaster-General; Edwin Denby of Michigan, Secretary 
of the Navy; H. C. Wallace of Iowa, Secretary of Agriculture; and J. J. Davis of Indiana, 
Secretary of Labor. 
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within the party, and President Harding’s task would have been 
a difficult one even if he had been more amply endowed with the 
attributes of leadership. Seeking to placate the two principal 
opposition groups, he yielded to the irreconcilables in the matter 
of foreign relations, and endeavored to secure the domestic 
legislation desired by the conservative Eastern wing. 

On the President’s recommendation, the new Congress, which 
met in special session on April 11, 1921, revived the Knox Resolu- 
tion, which Wilson had vetoed, and repassed it in somewhat 
modified form on July 2. The war was thereby declared to be at 
an end, the United States reserved all the rights and advantages 
which would have come to it as a signatory of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and all enemy property seized by the government in the 
war period was to be retained until the enemy powers provided 
by treaty for, the satisfaction of America’s war claims.! Treaties 
with Germany and Austria expressed assent to these terms in 
August. One year later Germany and the United States arranged 
for a joint commission to determine the amount of American 
losses from submarine depredations and other causes. 

With the formal ending of the war, the President, under spur 
of a resolution introduced into Congress by Senator Borah, called 
a Conference on the Limitation of Armament to meet at Wash- 
ington on November 11, 1921. Besides the five Great Powers, 
China, Belgium, Holland, and Portugal were represented. The 
deliberations were dominated by the conviction that the greatest 
threat to world peace lay in the disturbed conditions and inter- 
national rivalries of the Pacific and Far East. The outcome was 
embodied in a great variety of treaties and other agreements. 

The open-door policy, which had been seriously weakened dur- 
ing the war by aggressive demands which Japan had imposed on 
China, was given a more secure status than ever before by a 
pledge of the powers to respect Chinese independence and to 
maintain “the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations” there.? In a Four-Power Treaty, 


1 Exclusive of forty German vessels, the property sequestrated during the war was 
valued at $400,000,000. 

2 Another source of irritation was removed by the agreement of Japan to restore to China 
the former German-leased territory of Kiaochow in Shantung, together with the special 
economic privileges enjoyed there. This area had been transferred to Japan by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 
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Great Britain, Japan, France, and the United States agreed to 
respect each other’s possessions in the Pacific Ocean, and if 
danger threatened from some outside power, to confer ‘‘as to the 
most efficient measures to be taken, jointly or separately.” 
Though reassuring to all the signatories, from the standpoint of 
the United States the Four-Power Treaty disposed of the popular 
fear that Japan cherished aggressive designs toward the Philip- 
pines. 

The United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy also 
signed a treaty, restricting the number of their battleships and 
fixing the strength of their several navies at the ratio of 5: 5:3: 
1.75 :1.75 respectively until the end of 1936. By this agreement 
a new balance of sea power was established, and the two English- 
speaking powers were assured a combined strength greater than 
that of the other three. Ina separate declaration the five powers 
condemned unrestricted submarine warfare and the use of poison- 
ous gas. The dominant figure in the Conference was Secretary 
of State Hughes, who served as one of the four American dele- 
gates. The results of the Conference, though rightly hailed as 
a signal victory for international peace, fell short of the hopes 
of the American government in that nothing was done to limit 
the size of armies or the number of submarines. 

In spite of America’s failure to ratify the Peace Treaty, the 
League of Nations had been duly organized in January, 1920, 
and soon commanded a membership of fifty-four nations, includ- 
ing seventeen republics of the New World. The United States 
was confronted with the question of what its official attitude 
should be toward the multifarious international activities and 
decisions that were sponsored by the League and which often 
affected vital national interests. 

For the first six months Secretary Hughes did not so much as 
answer communications from the League, but thereafter the 
administration hesitantly adopted the practice of appointing 
“observers”? to attend conferences where matters of concern to 
the United States were under consideration. They were author- 
ized to present the American viewpoint but had no vote in the 
final decisions reached. In this manner, for example, the United 
States attached observers to the committees of the League on 
Health, the Opium Trade, Anthrax, the Traffic in Arms, Customs 
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Formalities, Communications and Transit, and the Traffic in 
Women and Children. The policy was stigmatized by pro- 
Leaguers as “furtive,” and as placing the administration in 
the undignified position of making use of League facilities with- 
out contributing a penny to their upkeep. 

Unofficial American codperation was even greater, for American 
experts in law, medicine, and finance, acting in their private capac- 
ities, freely accepted important League appointments. Thus 
Henry Morgenthau headed the committee to provide an inter- 
national loan to Greece, Norman Davis of New York presided 
over the commission which settled certain boundary differences 
between Poland and Lithuania, and Professor John Bassett 
Moore of Columbia University was appointed a Judge of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The creation of the last-named body, suse termed the 
“World Court,” caused the government at Washington to depart 
even further from its original policy of aloofness. Authorized 
by Article XIV of the Covenant, this tribunal had been organized 
at The Hague in January, 1922, in accordance with a plan drafted 
by Elihu Root and other eminent jurists of the world and adopted 
by the League Council and Assembly. Unlike the earlier Hague 
tribunal (see page 498), it was an actual court with a fixed per- 
sonnel and always open to litigants. It had jurisdiction over 
“any dispute of an international character which the parties 
thereto submit to it,” and the judges were selected by the Council 
and the Assembly from nominations made by the old Hague 
Court. Ina message to the Senate, President Harding on Febru- 
ary 24, 1923, recommended American participation in the World 
Court on condition that the United States be given an equal voice 
with other countries in the selection of judges. The proposal 
roused the ire of the irreconcilables, but was warnily supported 
by pro-League members of both parties. For the time, the 
Senate delayed taking action on it. 

The growing interest in European affairs was further evinced 
by Secretary Hughes’ suggestion to France and Great Britain, 
made in December, 1922, that an international commission of 
experts be appointed to determine Germany’s capacity to pay 
reparations. The sum had not been fixed in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, but had been referred to a special Reparation Commis- 
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sion for determination. Germany’s slowness in making payments 
led France in January, 1923, on her own initiative to take forcible 
possession of the Ruhr Valley in order to work the German 
factories and mines located there. Late in 1923 France finally 
accepted the Hughes proposal, and the United States agreed to 
designate American experts for the commission. 

The so-called “Dawes Report” resulted, named after one of 
the two American representatives, Charles G. Dawes, a Chicago 
banker. By this plan, a method, too detailed for consideration 
here, was outlined whereby Germany might recover her former 
industrial and fiscal vitality and at the same time be compelled 
to pay a maximum indemnity over a long period of years. The 
plan also provided for the immediate economic, and the eventual 
military, evacuation of the Ruhr. Acceptance of the scheme 
was accorded by the several interested powers at a conference in 
London in the summer of 1924, in which Secretary Hughes and 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon took an active but unofficial 
part. 


Domestic PROBLEMS OF THE REPUBLICANS, 1921-1924 


In domestic affairs President Harding, in his first message to 
Congress, strongly urged the adoption of a budget system. Ac- 
cording to time-honored practice, revenue bills originated in 
many different committees of Congress; there was no competent 
scrutiny of the departmental requests for funds, and no codrdina- 
tion between income and outgo. President Taft had made 
efforts to secure a budget system, and in 1920 a bill for this pur- 
pose had been vetoed by Wilson. ‘The confused condition of the 
national finances resulting from the war made further delay of 
this reform unwise. The Budget and Accounting Act of June 
10, 1921, created a Budget Bureau in the Treasury Department, 
headed by a Director armed with authority, under the President’s 
direction, to prepare estimates of income and to recommend 
expenditures. It was further provided that all requests for ap- 
propriations must go to the Bureau rather than directly to 
Congress. Dawes was appointed first Director, and the new 
plan quickly demonstrated its utility in curbing governmental 
extravagance. 

The most difficult problem with which the administration had 
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to deal grew out of the bad situation of the rural population 
after the war. From the dizzy heights of wartime prosperity 
the Crisis of 1920 had plunged them into a slough of starvation 
prices, heavy debts, and bankruptcy. At the heart of their 
difficulties lay the fact that, with the falling off of the European 
market after the war, agricultural production vastly exceeded 
domestic needs; and prompt readjustment to the new conditions 
was difficult, if not impossible. Their plight was aggravated by 
their greatly increased taxes, the high freight rates lasting over 
from the war, and the difficulty of borrowing money to tide over 
the bad times. Moreover, when conditions in the urban business 
world began gradually to return to normal, the situation of the 
farmer remained as before, except that he was forced to pay higher 
prices for the goods he purchased. Data collected by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1922 showed that the cost of pro- 
ducing a bushel of wheat or oats was greater than the average 
sale price. 

The war period had witnessed a revival of farmers’ organiza- 
tions — such as the Farmers’ National Council, the American 
Cotton Association, the United Farmers of America, the Wheat 
Growers’ Association, and, most important of all, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation — and these now took an active part 
in agitating plans for agricultural relief. Even before the de- 
pression they had done much to promote codperative enterprises 
among the rural population. In 1919, more than a half-million 
farmers marketed codperatively products valued at $722,000,- 
000, and over 300,000 farmers made purchases amounting to 
$84,000,000 through common buying associations. Moreover, 
the codperative societies were organized with such care and were 
conducted so efficiently that, unlike earlier experiments of a like 
kind, they promised to become a permanent part of the economic 
structure of the nation.’ 

Since the Harding administration displayed little interest in the 
hardships of the farmer, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
with a membership of over a million, took the initiative in the 
matter. Largely through its influence, a small bipartisan group 
of Senators and Representatives, mostly from the West, organized 


1 Codperative marketing was applied most extensively to grain, milk, cream, butter, 
fruit, and truck crops. 
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a “farm bloc” in the spring of 1921 for the purpose of securing 
effective laws for agricultural betterment. Notwithstanding the 
obstructive tactics of administration leaders, the Bloc wielded 
great influence from the start, for, led by such Senators as W. S. 
Kenyon of Iowa, Arthur Capper of Kansas, and La Follette of 
Wisconsin, it held the balance of power between the two old 
parties. 

The outstanding objects of the Farm Bloc were to improve 
agricultural credit facilities, reduce the power of the middlemen, 
and protect the American farmer from Canadian competition. 
The program met with substantial success. In furtherance of 
the first purpose, Congress in 1921 revived the War Finance 
Corporation and authorized it to assist in financing the exporta- 
tion of farm products. In the twelve months following Decem- 
ber 1, 1921, the sum of $433,447,000 was advanced in this manner 
in thirty-seven states. Congress also increased the capacity of 
the Federal Land*Banks (see page 474) to lend on farm mortgages, 
and in the Agricultural Credits Act of March 3, 1923, provided 
means whereby farmers might borrow on live-stock and farm 
products on their way to the market. 

Three important measures were directed against the middle- 
man and designed to reduce the great discrepancy between the 
small price paid the farmer and the high price charged the public. 
By the Packers and Stockyards Act of August 15, 1921, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was given supervision of the packing 
houses, stockyards, and commission merchants, with power to 
correct price manipulation or other unfair practices. The Grain 
Futures Act, signed several days later, gave the same official 
authority to prevent improper speculation upon the grain ex- 
changes in regard to grain sold for future delivery.’ In the 
Capper-Volstead Act of February 18, 1922, Congress expressly 
legalized the formation of codperative associations in interstate 
commerce, and empowered the Secretary of Agriculture to see 
that they were not used as monopolies to enhance prices unfairly. 

In the effort to obviate the competition of low-priced Canadian 
grain, Congress on May 27, 1921, enacted an Emergency Tariff 


1 Though declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, it was replaced on September 
21, 1922, by a new Grain Futures Act, which was based on the interstate commerce clause 
instead of the taxation clause as in the former case. 
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Act, which imposed high import duties on wheat and corn along 
with meat, wool, sugar, and certain other farm products. This 
was followed presently by a general tariff revision in which the 
manufacturing interests shared. The Fordney-McCumber Act 
of September 21, 1922, was the highest protective measure ever 
passed. The effect of the excessive rates was, however, somewhat 
tempered by the provision that, upon recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission, the President might raise or lower duties as 
much as fifty per cent in order to equalize the costs of production 
in the United States and competing foreign countries. 

Though the urban wage-earners fared better than the farmers, 
the process of readjustment nevertheless caused prolonged 
unemployment and numerous strikes, and created acute discon- 
tent. Two industrial disturbances in 1922 were of peculiar inter- 
est, partly because of their magnitude, and partly because of the 
light they threw upon the administration’s labor policy. In 
April a great coal strike commenced, the first in history to 
embrace both anthracite and bituminous miners. The chief 
grievance centered in the question of wages, and 640,000 workers 
were involved. In July President Harding proposed a plan of. 
settlement which the operators rejected. Matters were then 
allowed to drift on until fall when the two sides adjusted their 
difficulties by mutual concessions. 

On July 1 began a nationwide strike of 400,000 railway shop- 
men as a result of wage reductions ordered by the Railway Labor 
Board. The strike proceeded with intermittent disorders though 
none of threatening proportions. President Harding made sev- 
eral fruitless attempts to end the trouble through mediation, 
and on September 1, Attorney-General Daugherty, alleging the 
need of protecting the mails and interstate commerce, obtained 
from the federal court in Chicago a “blanket” injunction against 
the strikers. It was the most sweeping decree of the kind ever 
issued. Under its terms the strikers could not even use peaceful 
argument or moral suasion to induce employees to cease work. 
It was bitterly denounced by labor leaders and others as an 
infringement of labor’s rights and of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act. 
Though not the decisive factor, the Attorney-General’s move 
hastened the conclusive defeat of the strikers. 

While the attention of the nation was engaged with such prob- 
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lems, the people were deeply shocked by the unexpected news 
of Harding’s death. Overtaxed by the burdens of office, the 
President succumbed to a stroke of apoplexy on August 2, 1923, 
in San Francisco while returning from a trip to Alaska. His 
successor in office was a matter-of-fact, hard-working man with 
an unusual aptitude for reticent speech. Though little known 
to the public in general, Coolidge had shown himself to be a 
shrewd and competent executive while Governor of Massachu- 
setts. He was the first native New Englander to reach the 
presidency since Arthur’s succession under similar circumstances. 

Unfortunately, the new President inherited from his pre- 
decessor a legacy of official corruption and betrayal of public 
trust. The main facts, as revealed by special Senate committees 
after Harding’s demise, disclosed a record of wrongdoing in high 
places unequaled since Grant’s day. The first notable scandal 
grew out of C. R. Forbes’ activities as Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, an agency which had succeeded to the functions of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and certain other government 
bureaus charged with the welfare of disabled ex-service men. 
In the two years he was permitted to remain in office, his record 
(according to the Senate committee) was one of ‘‘almost unparal- 
leled waste, recklessness and misconduct,” involving question- 
able methods in the purchase of hospital sites, the payment of 
excessive fees to architects and contractors, and fraud in the 
buying of supplies and equipment.' The losses sustained by the 
government were estimated at more than $200,000,000. In 
February, 1924, Forbes was indicted by a federal grand jury for 
conspiracy and fraud, and subsequently convicted of the charge. 

Close on the heels of this exposure came startling revelations 
involving members of the cabinet. The evidence showed that 
in May, 1921, Secretary Denby of the Navy Department had, 
with Harding’s approval, transferred to Secretary of the Interior 
Fall the administration of certain petroleum reserves which had 
been set apart during the Taft and Wilson administrations for 
the exclusive use of the navy. In 1922 Fall, without seeking 

1 For example, according to the testimony submitted, he bought $70,000 worth of floor 
cleaner — enough to last nearly one hundred years — paying for it ninety-eight cents a gal- 
jon when it could be manufactured for less than four cents a gallon. Likewise, it appears, 


he sold 84,000 new bed sheets, which had cost $1.37 apiece, at about twenty-seven 
cents each, and at the same time, bought 25,000 more new sheets at $1.03 each. 
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competitive bids, secretly leased Reserve No. 3 (Teapot Dome), 
near Casper, Wyoming, to the H. F. Sinclair interests, and an- 
other and larger reserve at Elk Hills, California, to the E. L. 
Doheny interests. Though the government in each case reserved 
a moderate royalty on the oil extracted, the fluid itself was by 
these leases diverted from its intended purposes, to the enormous 
prospective profit of private commercial interests. 

However unwise, the transactions bore no sinister aspect until 
the Senate committee, headed by T. J. Walsh of Montana, dis- 
covered that late in 1921 Doheny had loaned Fall $100,000 on 
an unsecured note bearing no interest, and that after Fall’s 
retirement from the cabinet in March, 1923, Sinclair had similarly 
loaned him $25,000. Though President Coolidge was inclined to 
move slowly, an outraged public demanded strong action from 
the administration. Early in 1924, the government instituted 
suits for the cancellation of the oil leases, and in June, secured 
grand jury indictments against Fall, Sinclair, and Doheny for 
bribery and conspiracy. Meantime, Denby, whose chief fault 
had been inattention to the public interest, resigned from the 
cabinet in February amid a storm of popular criticism. 

While the public was still stirred by these disclosures, another 
committee, headed by Senator B. K. Wheeler of Montana, 
was engaged in bringing to light unsavory facts concerning 
Daugherty’s record as Attorney-General. The testimony, which 
was of a highly sensational character, tended to support the 
charges that the Attorney-General had surrounded himself with 
bribe-takers and other disreputable characters, and that the 
Department’s activities had been subject to corrupt influences.. 
When Daugherty refused the committee access to certain official 
files, Coolidge dismissed him on March 28, 1924. 

The President’s unruffled calm in the face of these shocking 
disclosures excited unfriendly criticism at the time, but in the 
Jong run, his steadiness won him a growing measure of public 
confidence. He devoted his chief efforts to completing the pro- 
gram of fiscal retrenchment and reorganization which his pre- 
decessor had begun. On the plea of economy, Harding had 
vetoed a soldiers’ bonus bill in 1922 designed to benefit World- 
War veterans, and also a measure, passed the following year, for 
increasing the pensions of survivors of earlier wars. When 
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Congress in May, 1924, once more adopted the same bills in 
somewhat modified form, Coolidge imitated Harding’s example. 

Under spur, however, of the American Legion, composed of 
ex-service men, Congress passed the bonus bill over his, veto. 
This measure created a system of prepaid insurance policies, to 
be issued by the government to World-War veterans, with the 
stipulation that at the end of twenty years the principal should 
be given to the holders. The President was more successful in 
his efforts for tax reduction; although the measure adopted by 
Congress in May, 1924, retained’a higher rate on large incomes 
than either he or Secretary Mellon had favored. The immedi- 
ate relief in the nation’s tax burden amounted to nearly $360,- 
000,000 a year. 

Another subject for Congressional action was immigration. 
The intense nationalism engendered by the war, the fear of a 
deluge of undesirable immigrants from war-stricken Europe, the 
opposition of the unions to cheap foreign labor — all combined 
_to create a strong demand for tightening the clamps on immi- 
gration. As a fantastic offshoot of this sentiment, a new nativist 
movement appeared in the South, and spread over the country 
like wild fire. Though assuming the name and employing the 
mystifying ceremonials of the Ku Klux Klan, the organization, 
in reality, more nearly resembled the Know-Nothing movement 
of the fifties, for it exalted the virtues of white Protestant native 
Americanism against the supposed machinations of Catholics, 
Jews, immigrants, and negroes. It displayed considerable polit- 
ical strength in certain states, notably in the South and Middle 
West, and occasioned real concern in the minds of politicians. 

Under pressure of public opinion, Harding attached his signa- 
ture to a bill on May 19, 1921, which limited the annual immigra- 
tion from any European (or African) country to three per cent of 
the number of its nationals in the United States in 1910. The 
measure accomplished a dual purpose. It not only insured a 
reduction of the total number of arrivals from the Old World, 
but also made possible a correspondingly larger proportion from 
Western and Northern Europe than from the southern and 
eastern parts. 

_ The restrictive features, however, were not drastic enough 
to satisfy public sentiment, and on May 26, 1924, a new law (the 
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Johnson Act) placed the annual quota of each nation at two per 
cent of the number of its immigrants in the United States in 1890.1 
By naming an earlier census year the discrimination in favor of the 
older immigration became even greater. It was further provided 
that after July 1, 1927, no more than 150,000 immigrants should 
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Because of the changed map of Europe, it should be noted that the figures 
in the third column are not exactly comparable with those in the others. 


be admitted annually, and that this number should be apportioned 
among the several nations according to the relative strength of the 
various foreign stocks represented in the American population 
in 1920. 

Although the Johnson Act applied primarily to Europe, one 
section barred from the United States immigrants ineligible to 
citizenship. The President had tried in vain to keep this pro- 
vision out of the bill, for it involved an abrogation of the Gentle- 
man’s Agreement of i907 with Japan, which the latter country 
had observed in good faith. Its inclusion in the law drew a sharp 
protest from that power. 

Convinced that the Harding-Coolidge lease of power had been a 
failure, the Democrats made their preparations for the election of 
1924 in high enthusiasm — too high, in fact, for they exhausted 
much of it in their national convention in New York in June 
when W. G. McAdoo, Wilson’s Secretary of the Treasury, and 


1 But each nation is allowed an irreducible annual minimum of one hundred immigrants, 
and under certain circumstances, near relatives of recent immigrants are permitted entry to 
the United States in excess of the quota. 
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Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York, the two leading aspirants 
for the nomination, deadlocked the gathering for ten days in a 
contest productive of great bitterness. Finally, in desperation, 
the delegates stampeded on the one hundred and third ballot to 
John W. Davis, a distinguished New York corporation lawyer 
and former ambassador. To offset his conservatism, Governor 
C. W. Bryan of Nebraska, a brother of William Jennings Bryan, 
was named for Vice-President. The platform denounced 
Republican corruption and incapacity, promised legislation to 
restore rural prosperity, and favored adhesion to the League of 
Nations after a popular referendum. 

Coolidge was nominated without opposition by the Republican 
convention, meeting at Cleveland on June ro. For the second 
place Dawes of Illinois, former Director of the Budget, was 
chosen. The platform pointed with pride to Republican re- 
trenchment and tax reduction, the nation’s recovery from the 
Crisis of 1920, and the administration’s success in promoting 
international peace without the entanglements of the League of 
Nations. 

Under the leadership of Senator La Follette and some of the 
more radical trade unions and farmers’ organizations, an ambi- 
tious effort was made to fuse the various reform groups of the 
country into a new “Progressive”? party. At a convention in 
Cleveland on July 4, La Follette himself was nominated for 
President on a platform assailing private monopoly and pledging 
radical measures for agricultural relief, public ownership of rail- 
ways, and a constitutional amendment to give Congress the power 
to reverse Supreme-Court decisions. In order to widen the 
appeal of the new party, B. K. Wheeler, the Democratic Senator 
from Montana, was named for Vice-President. The Progressive 
ticket was promptly indorsed by the Socialist party, the Farmer- 
Labor party, the American Federation of Labor, many national 
unions and state federations, and by the Steuben Society (suc- 
cessor to the German-American Alliance). — 

The campaign that followed proved singularly apathetic. 
For the first time the candidates made systematic use of the 
radio in reaching the public; indeed, by this means, countless 
thousands of people attended the several party conventions. 
Republican orators made the most of the slogan, “Keep Cool 
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with Coolidge,’ and by focusing their efforts on the La Foliette 
campaign, maintained (in the President’s language) that the 
vital issue was “whether America will allow itself to be degraded 
into a Communistic and Socialistic state, or whether it will 
remain American.” 

The Progressive cause was further harmed in the rural sections 
by a fortuitous rise in the prices of wheat, corn, and live stock, 
which somewhat alleviated the farmers’ discontent. Democratic 
efforts were seriously hampered by lack of unity within party 
ranks as a result of the New York convention. In the closing 
weeks it became plain that the voters were not disposed to blame 
Coolidge for the political sins of his predecessor. The outcome 
was a signal victory for conservatism. Of the electoral votes, 
Coolidge received 379, Davis, 139, and La Follette 13 — his own 
state of Wisconsin. The victor had behind him 54 per cent of 
the popular votes as compared with 28.7 and 16.5 per cent re- 
spectively for his rivals. 
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Ashburton Treaty, 67-69; peace 
agitation, 78-79; interest in Texas, 
97; and Oregon, to1—102; and Civil 
War, 225-228; Treaty of Washing- 
ton, 253-254; anti-British senti- 
ment in United States, 133, 253, _ 
350-351, 505; rejects silver proposal, 
405; imperialistic activities, 409; 
trades with Latin America, 411; 
and Venezuela dispute, 412-414; 
cultivates United States, 415, 436; 
and Spanish-American War, 410, 
420, 424; and Samoa, 428-429; and 
China, 429-432; and isthmian canal, 
434-430; blockades Venezuela, 490; 
arbitrates, 498; and World War, 
504-505, 500-507; and Treaty of 
Versailles, 538-545; at Washington 
Conference, 552-553. 


Greeley, Horace, as_politician-journal- 


ist, 63, 137; 145, 150, 187, 218, 224, 
as Socialist, 78; for women’s rights, 
75; for abolition, 93, 217; on Dred 
Scott decision, 157; on _ secession, 
173-174, 180; runs for President, 
204-205. 


Greenbacks, origin, 211; after Civil 


War, 298-299, 389, 390, 469; Green- 
back party, 299. 
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Haiti, 492-493. 
Hanna, Marcus A., 400-402, 404, 420, 


433, 443, 448, 450. 


Harding, Warren G., elected President, 


549-551; characterized, 551-552; 
foreign policies, 438, 485, 492, 552- 
555; domestic policies, 555-558, 560, 
561; corruption under, 559-560; 
dies, 559. 


INDEX: 


Harrison, Benjamin, elected President, 


350-351; characterized, 351; as 
President, 351-353, 408; fails of 
reélection, 354-355. 

Harrison, William MHenry, runs for 


President, 57, 62, 63-64; dies, 64. 

Hawaii, early history, 427-428; an- 
nexed, 428; under United States, 480. 

Hay, John, 404, 430, 432, 436-437. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., runs for Presi- 
dent, 300-303; activities as Presi- 
dent, 252, 304-306, 320, 435. 

Hayne, R. Y., debates with Webster, 
28=30.5 

Hepburn Rate Act, 451-452. 

Homesteads, Free, agitation for, 114, 
£25,0138,, LOZ—t04, 4 100), 1075) Bue 
chanan vetoes, 164; madea law, 264; 

_ in operation, 264, 278, 481. 

. Hoover, Herbert, 510, 521, 
551. 

Hughes, Charles E., prosecutes insur- 
ance companies, 442; in state poli- 
tics, 443; runs for President, 513; 
protests Socialist expulsion, 534-535; 
on League of Nations, 541, 550-551; 
as Secretary of State, 551, 553, 555. 


549, 559, 


Immigrants, before Civil War, 132-133 ; 
nativism, 133-134, 145-146, 148-140, 
561; against slavery, 134, 144-145; 
for Union, 184; after Civil War, 
338-341, 342-343; from Japan, 499- 
500, 562; restrictive laws, 341-342, 
473-474, 561-562; number in 1914, 
Oly: 

Impending Crisis of South, 163. 

Imperialism, of Polk, 108-110; since 
Civil War, 417-419, 427; as cam- 
paign issue, 433-434; in operation, 
478-493; structure of American em- 
pire, 488. 

Imprisonment for debt, 8, 76. 

Income tax, during Civil War, 211, 
292; of 1894, 357-358, 398; of states, 
445; in Sixteenth Amendment, 462; 
since Amendment, 468, 535, 561. 

Independents, characterized, 303-304; 
activities, 306, 312-313. 

Independent Treasury, origin, 43, 60-61 ; 
repealed, 65; restored, 110; aban- 
doned, 471. 
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Indians, removed beyond Mississippi, 
24-27; hostile to railway, 265-266; 
main trans-Mississippi tribes, 267; 
subjugated, 267-273; process of as- 
similation, 332-335, 477. 

Injunction in labor disputes, in Pullman 
strike, 383-384; as campaign issue, 
456-457, 465; and Clayton Act, 
472-473; issued by Daugherty, 558. 

Insular cases, 479. 

Internal improvements, nature of ques- 
tion, 21-22; Jackson’s policy, 22-24; 
Van Buren’s policy, 61. 

Interstate Commerce Act, adopted, 366; 
in operation, 366-367, 452; amended, 
451-452, 462. 

Inventions, power-loom, 6; number of 
patents, 280; locomotive, 58; in 
household, 79; for farm use, 79, 
184-185, 277; telegraph, 80, 284; 
sewing machine, 185, 417; breech- 
loader, 186; ironclad warships, 193- 
194; anesthetics, 205; in industry, 
281, 284; in rail transportation, 282; 
cable, 284; in printing, 80, 324; 
telephone, 326; lighting, 326; type- 
writer, 327; camera, 327; phono- 
graph, 327; bicycle, 328; submarine, 
508; internal-combustion engine, 517; 
automobile, 517; airplane, 517; wire- 
less, 517, 503; gas warfare, 517. 

Irish immigrants, numbers before Civil 
War, 132-133; mobbed, 134; in 
politics, 128, 313, 350, 505; support 
Union, 184; as railway workers, 265; 
numbers in 1880, 339; oppose Treaty 
of Versailles, 543. 


Jackson, Andrew, to 1829, 13-15, 323 
appointments, 18-21; and internal 
improvements, 22-24; Indian policy, 
26-27; quarrels with Calhoun, 31-33; 
and nullification, 36-40; constitu- 
tional views, 38-39; fights United 
States Bank, 42-44, 46-47; reélected, 
4s; foreign policies, 47-51, 104; 
and public lands, 55; establishes 
ro-hour day, 57; issues Specie Cir- 
cular, 59; dies, 99. 

Japan, opened up by Perry, 427; and 
Hawaii, 428; and China, 409, 430- 
432; and United States, 499-500, 
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562; at Paris negotiations, 539, 540;| Liberal Republican movement, 293-204. 


at Washington Conference, 552-553. 

Johnson, Andrew, overcomes early 
handicaps, 90, 235; urges free home- 
steads, 163; elected Vice-President, 
224-225; becomes President, 235; 
Southern policy, 235-240; quarrels 
with Congress, 236-241; is tried, 
241-242; dies, 201. 

Johnson, Hiram, in state politics, 443; 
runs for Vice-President, 465; op- 
poses Treaty of Versailles, 545, 550. 


Kansas, as campaign issue, 148; under 
popular sovereignty, 152-156; _ be- 
comes state, 155; in Populist move- 
ment, 391, 393. 

Kansas-Nebraska Act, passed, 140-143 ; 
effect on parties, 143-146; in opera- 
tion, 152-156. 

Kendall, Amos, 19, 33. 

Kitchen Cabinet, 19, 31, 33. 

Knights of Labor, 376-377, 380-381, 
304 ‘ 4 

Know-Nothing movement, causes, 133- 
1343 Career, 145-146, 148-149; and 
new Ku Klux Klan, 561. 

Ku Klux Klan, career, 250-251; re- 
vived, 561. 


Labor movement, before Civil War, 
5-10, 57, 60, 61, 77, 374; labor in 
politics, 148, 174, 225, 295, 375) 385- 
386, 399; growth after Civil War, 
374-378; Department of Labor, 462; 
welfare legislation, 384-385, 444-445, 
474-475; and World War, 532. See 
American Federation of Labor; 
Strikes. 

La Follette, Robert M., as insurgent 
Republican, 443, 459, 463; and Sea- 
men’s Act, 473; and World War, 514, 
516; and Farm Bloc, 557; runs for 
President, 563-564. 

Laissez faire, 362, 445-446. 

League of Nations, agitation for, 512, 
530; in Paris negotiations, 541; 
Covenant analyzed, 541-542; as 
campaign issue, 546, 550-551, 563; 
organized, 553; relations of United 
States with, 553-554. 

Lee, Robert E., 162, 181-182, 197-200. 


Lincoln, Abraham, early reform inter- 
ests, 72, 75; as antislavery man, 93, 
94, 217-221; considered for Vice- 
President, 147; debates with Doug- 
las, 159-161; elected President, 165- 
168, 224-225; on compromise, 176; 
characterized, 176-178; and_ seces- 
sion, 178-183; praises women, 206; 
praises labor, 225; exercises war 
powers, 215-221; and party politics, 
222-224; foreign policies, 225-228; 
and Reconstruction, 233-234; dies, 
234-235. See Civil War. 

Literature in United States, first creative 
period, 81-82; second creative period, 
225-320. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, 311, 543-546. 

Lowell, James Russell, 82, 83, 167-168, 
176, 301. 


McAdoo, W. G., as Secretary of Treas- 
ury, 467, 470; as Director of Rail- 
roads, 522-523; seeks presidential 
nomination, 550, 563-564. 

McClellan, George B., 196-197, 225. 

McKinley, William, in Congress, 348, 
352-353, 354; runs for President, 
400-404, 433-434; and tariff, 353, 
358; and silver question, 392, 4o1, 
404-405; and Spanish war, 418-420, 
422, 426; and Hawaii, 428; and 
Philippines, 482; dies, 434. 

Madison, James, 11,20, 22. 

Manufacturing, in 1850, 126, 158; after 
Civil War, 257, 280-281, 417-418; 
consolidation, 367-372; regulation, 
370-371, 445) 449, 471-473. 

Marshall, John, 11, 18, 26-27, 31. 

Medical science, anesthetics, 205; in 
Civil War, 204-205; in Spanish- 
American War, 425; patent remedies 
restricted, 442, 452; in World War, 
528-520. 

Mexico, Texan revolt, 49-50; Texas 
question and United States, 97; war 
with United States, 102-109; Bu- 
chanan and, 109, 152; invaded by 
French, 228-289; and Guatemala, 
411; and United States since rgr1o, 
494-497; and Zimmermann note, 515. 

Miles, Nelson A.,'272, 273; A232. 


INDEX 


Monroe, James, 11, 20, 22. 

Monroe Doctrine, in general, 410-411; 
and Polk, 102, 109; and Seward, 
228-229; and Cleveland, 413-414; 
and British in Central America, 434; 
developments since 1900, 491, 493- 
404, 541, 542. 

Morgan, J. P., 362, 367, 397, 448, 449. 

Mormon Church, 81, 277. 

Muckrakers, 440-442, 444, 452, 456. 


Nationalism, of West, 4, 31; in Web- 
ster-Hayne debate, 28-31; and Jack- 
son-Calhoun toasts, 32; and nullifi- 
cation, 36-40; Webster and, 123; 
Lincoln and, 178; as problem after 
Civil War, 255; manifested after 
Civil War, 330. 

Negroes, treatment under slavery, 88- 
89; as war refugees, 231-233; under 
Black Codes, 236-237; in Recon- 
struction process, 234, 237, 239, 240, 
242-243, 247, 248-252; since Recon- 
struction, 335-338; move northward, 
547. See Abolition; Fugitive Slave 
Act; Slavery; Suffrage. 

Newspapers, party organs, 15, 19, 33, 
IOO-I0I, 136-137; corrupted by 
United States Bank, 43; aided by 
inventions, 80, 324; penny papers, 
137; era of great editors, 137; during 
Civil War, 187, 216; since Civil War, 
323-325, 402, 441. 

Nicaragua, 493. 

Nineteenth Amendment, 537. 

Nullification, 28-31, 32, 36-40, 255. 


Oklahoma, 477-478. 

Oregon, as campaign issue, 98, 102; 
history of acquisition, 101-102; or- 
ganized, 112; becomes state, 151. 

Open-door policy, 430, 432, 499-500, 552. 

Ostend Manifesto, 130, 148. 


Panama Canal, in diplomacy, 434-438, 
491; constructed, 438; government 
of, 487. 

Panama, Republic of, formed, 437; as 
American protectorate, 491. 

Pan-Americanism, 411, 494. 

Panics, (1837), 57-60; (1857), 158-159; 
(1873), 285-287, 389; (1893), 395- 
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| 397, 436; (1907), 469-470; (1920), 
540-548, 556. 

Peace movement, early, 78-79; recent, 
497-499; and Bryan, soo-sor1; and 
Wilson, 511-513. See League of 
Nations. 

Pensions, and Cleveland, 346-357, 351; 
under Harrison, 352; World-War sub- 
stitutes for, 536, 560-561. 

People’s party, 353, 391-396. 

Pershing, John J., 496, 524, 527. 

Philippines, taken by Dewey, 423-424; 
in peace negotiations, 426-427; re- 
volts against United States, 426, 433, 

, 482; under American rule, 481-485. 

Pierce, Franklin, elected President, 128; 
as President, 139-140, 142, 152- 
154. 

Platt Amendment, 489-490. 

Polk, James K., elected President, 
98-99; characterized, 100; domestic 
policies, 111-112, 117, 118; foreign 
policies, 101-102, 105-109. 

Popular sovereignty, 117-118, 140-142, 
146. 

Populist movement, 353, 391-396. 

Porto Rico, under Spain, 415; acquired 


by United States, 423, 426; under 
American rule, 486-487. 
Presidential elections, (1828), 13-15; 


(1832), 44-46; (1836), 56-57; (1840), 
62-64; (1844), 98-99; (1848), 112- 
115; (1852), 127-128; (1856), 147- 


149; (1860), 165-168; (1864), 222, 
224-225; (1868), 244-246; (1872), 
293-295; (1876), 300-303; (1880), 
306-308; (1884), 311-313, 324-325; 
(1888), 349-351; (1892), 354-355, 
394; (1896), 399-404, 446-447; 
(1900), 432-434, 436; (1904), 449- 


451; (1908), 456-457; (1912), 463- 
466; (1916), 513-514; (1920), 546, 
549-551; (1924), 562-564. 

Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 120, 138. 

Progressive movement, in states, 442- 
446; in nation, 446-476, 50s. 

Progressive party, 465-466, 467, 473, 
513; revived, 563. 

Prohibition. See Temperance 
ment. 

Public land policy, as early party issue, 
54-56; under Van Buren, 61-62; 


move- 
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preémption, 62, 65; under Taft, 462. 
See Conservation; Homesteads; In- 
ternal Improvements. 

Pullman strike, 382-384. 


Railroads, early, 58, 79-80, 143, 185- 
186; transcontinental, 264-267; in- 
crease and consolidation after Civil 
War, 281-282, 363-365; regulated, 
288, 365-367, 445, 449, 451-452; 
and Esch-Cummins Act, 548-549. 

Railway Brotherhoods, 378, 475-470. 

Reconstruction of South, three phases, 
231; during war, 231-235; postwar, 
235-244, 240-247, 256-258, ap- 
praised, 256. 

Red Cross Society, formed, 321-322; 
peacetime activities, 322; war serv- 
ices, 425, 530. 

Religious agencies, and doctrinal con- 


troversy, 80-81; and antislavery, 
gs, 122; and Oregon, 101; anti- 
Catholic sentiment, 133, 561; in 


Civil War, 184, 207, 231-232; as aid 


to imperialism, 408, 427; friars’ 
question in Philippines, 483; in 
World War, 536-537. 

Republican party, formed, 144-145; 


factionalism during Civil War, 222; 
changes its character, 292, 295; in- 
ternal differences today, 443. 

Rockefeller, John D., 362, 
B73 92. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, early career, 311, 
313, 352, 420, 422, 446-447; runs 
for Vice-President, 433-434; be- 
comes President, 434; characterized, 
446-447, 455-456; domestic policies, 
441, 447-449, 451-455; foreign poli- 
cies, 436-438, 489, 491-492, 493, 
404, 497, 498-499; elected President, 
450-451; and Taft, 457, 458, 460, 
463-464; as Progressive candidate, 
405-466, 513; agitates for prepared- 
ness, 511. 

Root, Elihu, 425, 500, 541, 550, 554. 

Russia, during Civil War, 229; sells 
Alaska, 229; frees serfs, 255; emi- 
gration from, 340-341; and China, 
429-432; calls Hague Conference, 
497; and World War, 504-505, 515, 
510, 525, 528. 


367-369, 
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Samoa, 428-429, 487. 

Sanitary Commission, 206-207. 

Schurz, Carl, arrives in United States, 
132; as political leader, 167, 293; in 
Civil War, 184; as civil-service re- 
former, 293; as Secretary of In- 
terior, 304; as Independent, 303, 312, 
403. 

Scott, Winfield, in Mexican War, 107- 
108; runs for President, 128; and 
crisis of 1861, 175, 178, 179. 

Secession, threatened, 122, 127, 162; 
executed, 170-171, 181; defended, 
171-172; and North, 172-180; re- 
pudiated, 236, 245, 255. 

Seventeenth Amendment, agitation for, 
444; adopted, 463-464. 

Seward, William H., early career, 45, 
116, 123, 135, 142; as Republican 
leader, 146, 147, 165-166, 167; as 
Secretary of State, 179, 220, 225, 
487; dies, 291. 

Seymour, Horatio, 222, 223, 245-246. 

Sherman, John, in Congress, 299, 370- 
371, 392; in cabinet, 304, 404. 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act, adopted, 370- 
371; in operation, 366, 371, 383, 
449, 452, 462; modified, 472-474. 

Sherman Silver Purchase Act, passed, 
392; in operation, 393, 395; repealed, 
396, 397-308. 

Shipping Board, 506, 549. 

Silver, production, 284, 388-389; un- 
rest among miners, 382, 393; coinage 
stopped, 388, 396; Yrecoinage agitated, 
389-405; coinage laws, 390-391, 392, 
396; as campaign issue, 399-404, 
433- 

Sixteenth Amendment, 462-463, 468. 

Slavery, grows rapidly, 86-89; abol- 
ished, 216-222, 255; and “Slave 
Power,” 90-91, 95, III, 147, 159. 

Socialism, communistic experiments, 77- 
78; enters politics, 385-386, 563; 
and universal peace, 497; and World 
War, 532-535- 

South, in 1829, 3; in 1841, 87; social 
life, 89-90; avoided by immigrants, 
133; war relief work, 207-208; 
reconstructed, 231-247; “‘redeemed,” 
247-252; becomes “Solid,” 255-256; 
reconciled with North, 256; economic 
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reorganization, 256-258. See Con- 
federate States. ‘ 
South Carolina, and tariff, 14-15, 


28-29; and nullification, 36-40; se- 
cedes, 171; under Carpetbaggers, 
249; “‘redeemed,” 252. 

Spain, and Civil War, 229; and Cuba, 
10g, 139, 415-417; and United States, 
416, 417-420, 422-427. 

Spanish-American War, declared, 420; 
and Europe, 420, 424; waged, 422- 
425; peace made, 425-427. 

Spoils system, nationalized, 20; con- 
tinued by Whigs, 64; and Grant, 
290, 291-292. See Civil service re- 
form. 

Sports, 327-328. 

Standard Oil Company, 367-379, 371- 
372; 417; 442, 452, 462. 

State rights, and Webster-Hayne debate, 
28-31; and Jackson-Calhoun toasts, 
32; and nullification, 36-40; and 
“Manifest Destiny,’ 110; in Wis- 
consin, 146-147; as affected by Civil 
War, 255. See Secession. 

Stephens, Alexander H., early career, 
135, 142, 144, 170; as Vice-President 
of Confederacy, 172, 173, 189, 216; 
elected Senator, 236. 

Stevens, Thaddeus, early career, 45, 72; 
and Civil-War finances, 210; as 
Radical, 218, 236-237, 240-241; dies, 
201. 

Strikes, before Civil War, 9-10; after 
Civil War (general), 378-380;  rail- 
way strikes of 1877, 380; “Great 
Upheaval” of 1885-1886, 380-381, 
385; of 1892, 355, 381-382; of 18094, 
382-384; anthracite strike of 1902, 
448-449; threatened in 1916, 473- 
476; of 1919, 547-548; of 1922, 558. 

Submarine controversy, 508-510, 514, 
553: 

Suffrage, for white men, 10-13; for 
colored men, 234, 239, 240, 242-243, 
247, 252, 335-330; for Indian men, 


333-334; for women, 315-316, 317, 
318, 446, 514, 538. 

Sumner, Charles, assaulted, 147; and 
Reconstruction, 236-237, 240; and 
Alabama claims, 253-254; dies, 201. 


Sumter, Fort, 175, 179-180. 
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Taft, William Howard, quoted, 440; 
as colonial administrator, 482-483; 
runs for President, 457-458, 463-466; 
characterized, 458; domestic policies, 
459-463, 473-474, 478, 555; and 
League of Nations, 512, 541; ap- 
pointed Chief Justice, 551. 

Taney, Roger B., 46-47, 156-157, 178. 

Tariff, and South, 14, 28, 36-40; (1832), 
36; (1833), 393 (1842), 65; (1846), 
110; (1857), 111, 159; during Civil 


War, 210; changes to 1875, 293; 
(1883), 347-348; McKinley Act of 
1890, 353; Wilson Gorman Act of 


1894, 356-357; Dingley Act of 1897, 
358; Payne-Aldrich Act of 1909, 
459; Canadian Reciprocity, 461; 
Underwood Tariff of 1913, 468-469; 
Emergency Tariff of 1921, 557-558; 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff of 1922, 
558. 

Taylor, Zachary, in Mexican War, 105- 
107; runs for President, 113-115; 
as President, 116, 119, 124. 

Temperance movement, early, 76; after 
Civil War, 318-321, 334, 446; during 
World War, 537; Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, 537-538. 

Texas, movement for independence, 
49-50; and annexation, so-s1, 66, 
97-100, 104; and Compromise of 
1850, 19-120, 123-124;  secedes, 
171; reconstructed, 242-244, 2473 
“redeemed,” 252. 

Thirteenth Amendment, 221-222, 224, 
236. 

Tilden, Samuel J., early career, 290, 297; 
runs for President, 300-303, 305-300. 

Treaty of Versailles, negotiated, 538- 
543; before Senate, 543-546; sep- 
arate American peace, 546, 552. 

Tweed Ring, 289-290. 

Tyler, John, early career, 39, 53, 63-64; 
becomes President, 64; quarrels with 
Clay, 64-66; and Texas, 97-100; 
and Hawaii, 427; at Peace Conven- 
tion, 176. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 137-138. 

Underground Railroad, 92-93, 120. 

Underwood, Oscar W., 461, 464-465, 
468. 
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Union Pacific Railway, 265-266. 


Van Buren, Martin, and Jackson, 14, 
15, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 31, 33) 373 
elected Vice-President, 45; runs for 
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Whittier, John Greenleaf, 75, 82, 83, 
123, 167. 

Wilson, Woodrow, as Governor, 460; 
elected President, 463-466;  char- 
acterized, 466-467; domestic policies, 


President, 56-57, 63-64, 98-99, 113 
115; characterized, 57; domestic 
policies, 60-61, 77; foreign policies, 
66-69; returns to Democratic party, 
127, 135. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, 362, 363, 367. 

Venezuela, 411-414, 490. 

Vicksburg, Battle of, 201. 

Virgin Islands, 487-488. 


War relief work, in Civil War, 204- 
208, 231-232; in World War, 536- 
537: 

Webster, Daniel, opposes manhood 
suffrage, 11; debates with Hayne, 
28-30; supports United States Bank, 
43, 61; and Texas, 51; as Whig 
leader, 53, 63, 128; runs for Presi- 
dent, 57, 134; as Secretary of State, 


64, 66, 124; negotiates with Ash- 
burton, 67-69; urges Wilmot Pro- 
viso, I11; urges Compromise of 


1850, 122-123, 127; chides Austria, 
131; dies, 135. 

West, in 1829, 2-5, 15; in 1865, 263- 
264; progress of settlement, 264- 
2773; in 1890, 278. 

Whig party, formed, 40, 53-54; dis- 
solved, 144, 148. 

Whitman, Walt, 204, 326. 


467-476, 555; and Colombia, 438; 
colonial policy, 484-485, 486; and 
Mexico, 495-496; and California, 
500; as peace champion, 500-s5o1, 
511-513; as preserver of neutrality, 
5OS—51b;)) reclected, | S13>504 nas 
war President, 514-520, 532, 537, 
538; as peacemaker, 529-530, 538- 
545; and Senate, 543-545, 546; 
breaks down, 545. 

Women, status before Civil War, 7, 
74; equal-rights movement begins, 
74-75; in Civil War, 204-208; and 
political equality, 315-316, 318, 446, 
514; economic and social progress, 
316-318; as temperance advocates, 
319; during World War, 538; Nine- 
teenth Amendment, 538. 

Wood, Leonard, 485, 488-480, 
549-550. 

Working Men’s party, 8-9, 76. 

World Court, 542, 554. 

World War, causes, 504-505; in gen- 
eral, 516-517, 524-525; economic 
effects on United States, 506, 546- 
547; imperils American neutrality, 
507-510;  belligerents define war 
aims, 512; United States as partici- 
pant, 514-529; peace negotiations, 
529-530, 538-543, 546, 552. 
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